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WORK  on  Archlteclure  which  would  supplyl 
place  of  a  great  number  of  books  that  treat  only  on 
distinct  parts  of  the  subject,  and  also  present  a  clear 
and  perspicuous  detail  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  art,  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  both  to  the 
practical  man  and  the  student.  Indeedj  a  knowledjfe 
of  Uie  theory  and  beauties  of  architecture,  concerns 
almost  all ;  since  it  is  only  by  the  possession  of  this 
knowledge,  that  architectural  productions  can  be 
appreciated.  In  order  to  give  an  increased  interest 
to  the  present  work,  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  a  correct  taste,  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  art 
is  given,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time  ;  con- 
taining an  ample  description  of  the  most  celebrated 
antique  and  modem  edifices,  a  comparison  of  the 
styles  of  the  ditTerent  artists  who  executed  them,  and 
a  brief  notice  of  their  beauties  and  defects.  It 
ruroixlies  a  body  of  useful  and  interesting  information, 
which  is  rendered  still  more  complete,  by  the  com- 
parative tables  that  accompany  the  detailed  explana- 
tions of  Uie  orders;  in  which  will  be  found  a  com- 
parison of  the  general  proportions,  according  to  which 
the  different  parts  of  each  of  the  orders  were  executed, 
in  the  most  celebrated  edifices  of  antiquity.  To  these 
are  added  the  proportions  assigned  to  ihem  by  modern 
masters.  Each  of  the  constitutcnt  parts  of  edifices, 
and  also  what  relates  to  distribution  and  decoration, 
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are  treated  on  at  consklerable  length.  The  sources 
whence  the  art  derives  its  means  of  expressing 
character  are  fully  developed;  and  are  offered  to  the 
notice  of  the  student,  as  worthy  his  most  serious 
attention. 

In  ilhistration  of  the  historical  portion  of  tlie  work, 
the  examples  furnished  by  Italy  have  been  offered. 
These  are  not  given  as  copies  for  servile  imitation,  nor 
are  they  supposed  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  faults;' 
neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  our  climate,  mate- 
rials, and  customs,  often  prescribe  other  forms  than 
those  which  they  exhibit.  The  liberty  has  been 
taken  of  divesting  them  of  everything, that  might  be 
considered  injurious  to  their  good  effect. 

On  construction,  the  necessary  information  will  be 
found  in  the  glossary  ;  which  also  contains  an  expla- 
nation of  the  terms  used  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  art ;  and  comprises  separate  treatises  on  every 
branch  relating  to  building. 

Landscape  gardening,  as  connected  with  architec- 
ture, is  not  omitted. 

The  Author's  object  has  been  to  produce  a  complete 
body  of  information;  in  doing  which,  he  has  availed 
himself  of  assistance  from  the  most  valuable  and 
authentic  sources,  both  in  England  and  France ;  and 
he  has  endeavoured  to  condense  and  simplify  the 
opinions  of  others,  in  uniting  them  with  his  own, 
Sliould  his  labours  conduce  to  the  advancement  of 
architectural  knowledge,  his  desires  will  be  realized  ; 
and  his  labours  will  be  repaid  by  the  gratifying  con- 
sciousness of  their  utility. 
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^HAT  ARCHITECTURE  IS ;    AND  THE  KNOWLEDGE  REQUI- 
SITE TO  AN  ARCHITECT. 

Architecture  is  generally  defined  to  be  the  art  of 
building ;  but  this  definition  does  not  carry  with  it  a 
sufficiently  positive  and  extended  meaning.  If  the  art 
of  building  be  considered  relative  to  architecture,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  construction ;  if  it  be  considered 
relative  to  our  wants,  it  appertains  to  all  ages  and  to 
all  countries :  but  the  art  of  architecture,  according 
to  the  etymology  of  the  Greek  words  afyx^i  reKTovut^  far 
from  being  common  to  all  nations  and  to  all  ages,  is 
confined  to  a  few  centuries,  and  only  to  a  few  privi- 
leged countries ;  and  ought  to  be  defined  the  art  of 
building  according  to  certain  rules  and  proportions, 
determined  by  natural  causes  and  the  perfected  facul- 
ties of  man.  The  art  of  building  is  found  amongst  all 
savage  natioas ;  but  the  art  of  architecture  can  only 
be  the  result  of  society,  enlightened  by  civilization 
and  the  other  arts. 

Architecture  is  an  art  that  requires  great  judgment 
and  diversity  of  studies,  to  enable  a  person  to  form 
correct  opinions  of  the  works  of  others  appertaining 
to  it.     It  is  acquired  by  theory  and  practice. 
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The  theory  of  architecture  u  that  knowledge  of  it, 
acquired  by  the  study  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  by 
the  writings  of  tlic  most  learned  autliors,  by  tniTels, 
and  by  meditation.  The  practice,  is  (he  knowledge 
which  is  gained  by  the  executing  and  conducting  of 
buildings. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  architect  indicates  that 
the  person  thus  designated  is  the  inspector  and  chief 
of  those  employed  in  the  erection  and  completion  of 
edifices;  and  that  he  has  the  general  direction  of  the 
works  and  of  their  execution  ;  which  supposes  a  union 
of  rare  qualities  and  very  extended  knowledge.  The 
knowledge  Vitruvius  required  of  an  architect,  shows 
the  idea  the  ancients  formed  of  architecture,  and  the 
degree  of  esteem  to  which  those  might  a.spire  who 
professed  it.  Pythins,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
architects  of  anticjuity,  required  of  an  architect  a  more 
profound  knowledge  of  each  particular  branch  con- 
nected with  the  constrnction  and  decoration  of  edifices, 
than  he  considered  necessary  to  him  who  exercised 
only  one  of  these.  But  Vitruvius,  more  judicioi 
required  only  a  medium  knowledge  of  each. 

When  we  consider  the  time  required  for  the  study 
of  architccturcj  the  necessary  expence  incurred,  the 
travelling  and  difficulties  incident  to  the  attaining  of 
that  degree  of  talent,  which  warrants  the  assumption 
of  the  title  of  architect;  how  few  resources  does  it 
present,  to  those  who  follow  it  a.s  a  profession,  notwith- 
standing that  its  utility  doubtless  ranks  it,  first  amongst 
the  Arts.  Furnish  a  painter  with  a  small  piece  of 
canvass,  pencils,  and  a  few  colour's,  and  if  he  Ix;  a 
talented  artist,  he  will  in  a  short  time  produce  a 
piiintingof  considerable  vnKie ;  bis  fame  a 
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resting  cutirely  within  the  power  of  his  pencil.  But 
an  architect  is  placed  in  a  very  different  situation ; 
his  talent  is  obstructed  and  confined  by  a  multiplicity 
of  circumstances.  His  first  business  Is  to  examine 
"■el[  the  site  of  the  intended  edifice ;  after  this  he 
forms  his  designs,  which  he  studies,  finishes,  and  then 
arranges  tlie  whole  for  execution.  His  attention  is 
next  directed  to  the  quality  of  the  materials  that  may 
be  necessary,  their  judicious  appropriation  and  value; 
as  also  the  choice  of  workmen  whose  abilities  he  has 
to  appreciate  and  direct ;  and  finally  thai  his  design 
when  executed  shall  possess  solidity,  convenience, 
and  beauty ;  and  which,  generally,  must  be  effected 
by  an  economical  application  of  resources.  What. 
ore  the  gains  of  a  talented  architect,  after  his  com* 
piction  of  an  edifice  that  shall  be  a  credit  to  the  age, 
and  which  shall  have  cost  him  so  much  exertion  and 
care  ?  That  portion  of  fame  awarded  to  those  who 
follow  with  talent  and  disinterestedness,  the  practice 
of  the  fine  arts.  More  fortunate  still  if  he  can  peace- 
ably enjoy  this  fame.  Perhaps  he  is  attacked  by  that 
envious  calumniator,  detraction ;  his  edifice  is  cri- 
ticised, and  its  cost  exaggerated  ;  he  is  accused  of 
having  studied  to  enrich  himself;  whereas  probably 
he  has  sacrificed  his  fortune  to  ensure  his  fame. 
Hence  all  confidence  is  destroyed,  and  his  talents  lie 
unsolicited  and  neglected. 

The  same  remarks  will  partly  hold  good  as  respecte 
public  works;  the  designs  that  may  be  tendered,  will 
perhaps  be  examined,  commented  upon  and  parsed ; 
but  when  the  final  selection  is  made  that  is  to  deter- 
mine the  design  intended  for  execution,  then  it  is  that 
the  man  of  talent  is  driven  away  to  make  room  for 
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llic  patronized.  Hence  arise  those  productions  which 
are  found  so  unwortliy  of  being  transmitted  to 
posterity. 

Liltrary  knowledge  and  history  ore  much  more 
useful  tu  a  modem,  than  they  were  to  an  ancient 
urcliitect.  Vitnivius  required  thatanarchitectshould 
lie  able  to  assign  a  satisfitctory  reason  for  the  employ- 
ment of  every  architectural  object,  which  his  designs 
might  present.  How  mnch  more  indispensable  then 
are  these  stuiUcs  at  the  present  day,  since  by  the 
adoption  we  have  made,  or  rather  ought  to  make,  of 
the  antique  architectui'e,  on  architect  finds  himself 
perpetually  necessitated  to  employ  an  infinity  of  parts 
or  ornaments  ;  the  common  and  parasite  use  of  which 
can  only  become  ridicnloua,  if  not  directed  by  a  judi- 
cious and  enlightened  mind.  The  science  of  history, 
as  it  includes  that  of  urchitectiire,  discloses  the  revo- 
lutions of  an  art  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  linked 
lo  the  destiny  of  the  nations  that  employ  it.  In  fol- 
lowing its  origin,  progress,  and  decadency,  the  student 
will  distinguish  the  changes  of  taste,  and  varieties  of 
style,  adopted  in  different  ages  by  dilTerent  nations; 
he  will  habituate  himself  to  the  discernment  which 
the  monuments  of  untjijuity  require,  and  the  studies 
he  ought  to  make  from  them. 

Drawing  ougiit  to  form  the  basis  of  bis  education ; 
and  some  auiiiors  have  insisted  that  no  one  can 
become  a  good  architect  without  having  a  i>erfecl 
knowledge  of  painting  or  si  tilpture.  It  is  astonishing 
to  contemplate  how  great  a  number  of  celebrated 
architects,  who,  to  a  proliciency  in  architecture, 
united  a  superiority  iu  other  urts,  of  which  it  is  rare 
at  the  present  day  to  attain  eminence  in  one.     But 
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\  without  going  so  far  back  as  to  the  Greeks  and 
I  Romaos,  do  wc  not  find  this  union  of  superior  talents 
I  individuals  in  the  flourishing  centuries  of  modern 
I  Italy  ?  Do  not  all  the  arts  related  to  drawing,  dispute 
I  the  right  to  the  renowned  names  that  Fame  has  | 
I  inscribed  on  the  records  of  each?  To  make  a  just  i 
I  enumeration  would  Ixj  almost  to  except  none.     It  was 

i  rare  at  that  time  to  profess  hut  one  art,  as  it  is  in    ' 

I  our  days  to  possess  more  than  one.     It  would  form 

1  too  long  a  list  to  mention  all  the  celebrated  painters 

'  and  sculptors  who  also  possessed,  to  a  very    high 

degree,  a  knowledge  and  taste  in  architecture,  and  who 

have  left  posterity  in  doubt  under  vvliieh  of  the  arta 

their  names  ought  to  be  inscribetl.     Amongst  them 

we  read  the  names  of  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Mantegna, 

Michael  Angelo,  Raffaello,  Giulio  Romano,  Polidoro, 

'  Vaaari,  Volterra,  Pellegrini  Tibaldi,  Cigoli,  Giovanni 

I  fiulognesc,  Domenichino,  Cortoua,  Algardi,  Bernini, 

I  And   Carlo  Maratti.      Opposite  to  tliis  list  roay  be 

|J>laced  the  great  masters  of  architecture,  who,  to  A 

I  Jraowledge  of  that  art,  united,  in  a  more  or  less  erai- 

1  DCDt  degree,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  other  arts 

f  related  to  drawing ;  at  the  head  of  which  stjind  Brun- 

I  neleschi   and    Ammanati,    who  left    more  than   one 

[  monument  of  their  knowledge  of  sculpture ;  Sanso- 

vino,  Palladio,  and  San-Gallo,  who  were  equally  able 

[  BTulptors ;    Bramante,    Vignola,    AUx;rti,   and   many 

[  others,  who  exercised  in  turn  the  pencil  and  com- 

f  pusses.     In  fine,  it  may  be  proved  that  there  exist 

fcw  (»cautiful    architectural  pi-oducUons,   which  are 

I  not  the  result  of  a  combined  knowledge  of  the  arts  in 

[  those  who  were  their  authors. 

1'he  reason  of  ttiis  tuiion  of  talent  in  several  arl«, 
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Ibrmerly  ho  common,  but  at  the  present  day  so  rare 
in  one  individual,  was,  that  in  former  times,  one  spirit 
presided  over  the  arts,  one  chain  connected  them, 
ami  tliis  common  bond  was,  drawing,  or  a  practical 
knowledge  of  natural  proportions,  which  forms  tlie 
base  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  By 
consulting  the  memoirs  of  the  Uves  of  the  celebrated 
artists  of  that  early  period,  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
wlvanced  will  be  discovered;  namely,  that  their  early 
education  was  the  same,  and  that  the  most  able 
urchitecls  formed  themselves  in  the  school  of  the  most 
eminent  painters.  Modern  institutions,  in  extending 
au(i  rendering  the  mechanism  of  each  art  more  diffi- 
cult, and  in  contracting  genius  within  a  limited  circle, 
have  not  broken  this  fraternity,  though  at  the  present 
day  it  has  no  more  than  a  name,  and  no  longer  exists 
but  in  the  writings  of  those  who  treat  on  the  subject. 
The  aits  at  that  time  were  really  fraternal,  and  the 
aitists  formed  a  family  that  enjoyed  and  enriched 
ihcmselves  from  a  common  patrimony.  Instructed 
in  the  pi'inciples  of  all  the  arts,  they  passed  indilfer- 
tntly  from  one  to  another,  or  confined  themselves  to 
that  \vith  which  their  taste  or  circumstances  rendered 
thera  most  familiar;  but  always  preserving  the  analo- 
gies which  their  fir^t  studies  had  taught  them.  It 
often  happened  that  chance  alone  caused  them  to 
exercise  an  art  in  which  they  had  not  until  then  had 
any  practice,  and  suddenly  developed  a  talent,  the 
acquisition  of  which  at  the  present  day  seems  to 
require  the  exertions  of  a  whole  life. 

"  The  cause  of  the  facility  which  painters  and 
sculptors  have  in  learning  architecture,"  says  Vasari, 
*'  is  that  the  one^ood  the  c4hcr,  whether  in  the  reli 
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ion  of  statues  to  edifices,  or  the  necessity  of  drawing 
ad  coinpo!smg  archUccturti  in  tbeir  paintiugs,  arc 
bli^ed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  ih'n  urt,  and  U> 
ludy  ttie  rules  and  proportions  relative  to  it."  But 
more  immediate  relation  lioites  the  arts  u^ther — 
of  drauingi  and  it  may  be  easily  perceived  in 
'hat  manner  it  necessarily  applies  to  architecture. 
'  the  proportions  g:iveD  to  this  art  were  partly  the 
isult  of  those  offered  in  natnre,  then  he  who  hahlt- 
lled  himself  to  (he  study  of  them  in  the  txKik  of 
llnre  ilself,  would  make  more  correct  applications 
Ftltcm,  than  they  who  are  impelled  by  a  mere  prac- 
cal  imitation  r>r  tvorks  and  ediiices,  io  wliich  they 
re  ieaa  sensibly  imprinted. 

It  is  incxpres-iibie  how  much  this  practice  is  useful 
I  an  architect,  in  the  execution  of  drawings ;  even 
dependent  nf  the  great  light  which  may  be  derived 
om  the  study  of  the  other  art.'*,  for  invention,  correct 
(presiqon  of  character,  and  resources  of  decoration. 
.  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro  effects  of  light,  contrast 
r  parts,  and  their  accord  or  antipathy,  furnishes  him 
ith  all  kinds  of  resources  ;  it  shows  him  the  faults, 
'hich  a  Hal  and  mute  manner  of  shading  and  colour- 
ig  designs,  will  never  make  him  perceive ;  which 
■ly  discover  themselves  in  the  execution,  when  it  la 
DO  late  to  remedy  them. 

Professed  architects  have  justly  reproached  some 
winters  of  having  rendered  the  spirit  of  architecture 
moatiiral  in  ihetr  edifices,  by  substituting  decoration ; 
and  of  having  made  the  resources  of  tlieir  art  pre- 
dominant in  the  edifices.  It  is  well  known  that  for  a 
long  time  painting  and  sculpture  governed  arcliitcc- 
tare,   by  which    it  lost   its    greatness   and    intrinsic 
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beauty :  bul  lliis  ciiciimfitaiice  must  be  attributed  to 
the  bad  taste  reigning  at  that  time  in  all  the  arts,  to 
which  HKleed  the  painters  materially  contributed. 
If  the  edilices  invented  and  conducted  by  the  pahiters 
audsculptnrHof  the  nourishing  centuries  be  examined, 
they  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  correct  taste  which 
reigned  in  their  other  works.  It  was  not  because 
Cortotia  and  Boromini  were  painters,  that  they  em- 
ployed licentious  architecture,  since  Ratfaello,  Giulio 
Romano,  and  many  other  painters  and  sculptors, 
have  lefl  us  models  of  the  most  regular  and  best 
roiiKoiied  architecture  :  but  the  one  and  the  other 
applied  to  architecture  the  taste  and  style  of  the 
other  arts  which  they  pmfessed,  the  principles  of 
which,  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  time,  were 
common  to  architecture. 

Hut  whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  these  autho- 
rities, and  the  consequences  ihat  may  be  drawn  from 
them,  a  union  of  the  different  arts  cannot  be  made 
nt  the  [)re8ent  day.  [''or  thongh  nature  has  united 
them,  and  their  common  interests  draw  them  together, 
yet  the  modern  form  of  education  and  manner  of 
study,  tend  to  insulate  and  divide  them.  Timidity 
and  weakness,  tlie  result  of  method  so  fatal  to  genius, 
makes  the  idea  of  re-uniting  the  sister  arts  chimerical ; 
as  they  arc  separated  hy  barriers  which  are  become 
insurmountable.  But  if  we  can  no  longer  require  of 
an  architect,  with  Vitruvius  and  Vasari,  that  he  excel 
at  the  same  time  in  painting  and  sculpture,  at  least 
ought  not  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  these  arts  to  be 
required  of  him?  The  art  of  drawing  eanziot  lie  tcxi 
much  practised  by  him,  whether  it  be  for  the  figures 
which  ought  to  ornament  his  designs,  for  ornaments 
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tt  all  kindi*,  the  composition  of  which  belongs  only  to 
iim,  or  for  the  direction  of  the  workmen  and  artists, 
to  whom  he  ou^ht  to  communicate  his  ideas,  and 
transmit  his  taste  and  style. 

All  the  branches  of  knowledge  hitherto  enumerated, 
fcrm  but  the  accessories  of  the  art  ;  but  architecture, 
itbove  all  other  things,  requires  discernment,  and  the 
'talent  of  invention.  What  fineness  of  taste,  what 
merpv  of  mind  does  it  demand  !  The  same  feelings 
which  animated  Homer  and  Raffaello  ought  to  have 
inspired  Paliadio,  and  must  be  possessed  by  every 
architect  who  aspires  to  appear  in  the  first  ranks  of 
art  which  is  the  base  of  all  the  others,  and  which 
first  announces  a  degree  of  civilization,  taste,  and 
lUelligence  in  a  nation.  The  genius  of  an  architect 
tvelopes  itself  on  contemplating  the  monuments  of 
itiquity,  which  he  ought  to  examine  with  reason 
discernment ;  and  should  endeavour  to  discover 
few  ndes  which  they  dictate ;  for  originally  the 
les  were  but  few  in  number,  though  subsequently 
utine  and  precedent  have  greatly  multiplied  them. 
A  student  ought  to  commence  early  to  invent  and 
Moducc.  As  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a  general  idea 
irchitccture,  a  facility  in  drawing,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  most  beautiful  models,  antique  and 
leni,  he  should  apply  himself  to  compose.  luven- 
Son,  in  architecture,  is  to  produce  from  the  imagina- 
Qon  an  idea  of  an  edifice  which  is  not  copied  from  any 
Other  already  in  being ;  and  the  invention  wilt  be  good 
if  the  parts  are  distributed  with  order,  proportion,  and 
convenience  ;  if  the  ornaments  are  combined  with 
correctoess,  elegance,  and  propriety  ;  if  the  edifice  in 
purls  and  total  be  appropriate  to  its  intended  uses; 
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and  if  it  hns  Ihe  reqiii.site  solidity.  To  invent  so  that 
the  designs  may  be  executed  without  difficulty,  and 
may  obtain  the  approbation  of  persons  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  art,  is  that  degree  of  knowledge 
in  architecture  at  which  he  ought  to  aspire.  But  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  attain  than  is  imagined. 
The  efforts  and  ambition  of  those  who  are  destined 
tor  this  art,  cannot  be  too  soon  directed  to  this  object: 
they  too  oilen  lose  the  most  precious  of  their  years  in 
copying  the  works  of  others — working  througli  life 
on  barren  traces,  without  fruit  and  honour. 


IN  WHAT  ARCHITECTUKE  CONSISTS. 


ARCMiTECTimE  consists  in  forming  an  edifice  or 
building,  so  that  it  shall  be  solid,  agreeable  to  the 
view,  convenient,  have  all  its  parts  in  perfect  relation 
to  each  other,  and  l>e  of  a  convenable  character, 
which  is  always  determined  by  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  destined. 

By  a  solid  building  is  understood  one  whicli  has  all 
its  parts  bound  with  exactness,  is  of  suflicient  thick- 
ness to  give  (hem  a  proper  consistence,  and  in  which 
the  footings,  retreats,  and  necessary  exterior  inclina- 
tion, arc  not  neglected  ;  so  that  the  whole  is  fixed  hy 
an  invariable  equilibrium. 

Rut  as  a  building  that  is  merely  solid  will  have 
Jiothing  agreeable  to  the  view,  or  useful  for  the  pur- 
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poAe  U)  which  it  is  destined,  it  is  tliuretbre  necessary 
to  pptxluce  beauty  iit  the  oriloiinance,  or  proportion 
and  decoration  of  the  partii,  and  cooveuience  in  the 
distribution. 

A  building  which  is  convenient  is  one  wbosu  parts 
are  such  as  its  destination  require ;  and  this  destina- 
tion determines  the  number  aud  situation  of  the  apart- 
meutK,  6tair8,-  passages,  and  communications  ;  which 
latter  should  be  free  and  easy,  each  part  showing  its 
use  and  importance  iu  the  respective  proportions, 
when  compared  one  with  the  other. 

A  well-proportioned  building  is  one  which  in  all 
the  parts  of  its  plan  prescuts  such  harmouy  in  its 
divisions,  that  each  of  its  parts  has  evidently  an 
ossentiat  relation  to  the  others ;  it  is  also  necessary,  iu 
the  elevations,  that  the  heights  should  be  adapted  to 
the  lengths,  and  that  the  apertures  should  be  sup- 
ported by  symmetrical  and  proportioned  planes.  The 
genius  of  the  art  consists  in  proportion.  It  reiiuircs 
liie  deepest  study,  with  a  correct  taste. 

Thus,  eurithmy.  or  proportion,  is  the  agreeable 
relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  and  with  tiic 
whole.  From  this  accord,  unity,  and  modulation, 
results  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  an  edilice, 
whether  it  l>c  in  the  general  division  of  the  elevation, 
or  in  the  interior  and  exterior  decoration. 

tjymmetry  is  the  uniform  correspondence  of  similar 
parts,  which  ought  to  be  the  same  in  number  and 
tf  imposition  at  each  side  of  an  edlGce,  in  order  that  the 
whole  may  have  an  imposing  appearance,  and  be 
easily  understood. 

To  eurithmy  and  symmetry'  belong  unity,  variety, 
'iriler.  simplicity,  and  the  progression  from  the  simplest 
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lUrt  HM  1$  iffhUUfin  ^^**  '^  merely  solid  will  have 
fHHUUiit  HUf^i'HhiM  U$  ikm  fmw^  m  useful  for  the  pur- 
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po«e  to  whicli  it  is  destined,  it  is  therefore  nceessai 
to  produce  beauty  in  tiie  ordonnaiice,  or  propurttf 
«ii(l  decoration  of  the  partH,  and  coovenience  in  tl 
dislributioo. 

A  buildiojg  whicEi  is  conveiiteut  is  one  whose  part* 
are  siicb  as  its  destination  retjuire ;  and  this  desiina-« 
lion  determines  the  nnnibcr  and  situation  of  the  apart- 
ments, stairs,- passages,  and  conimuuications;  whiolt 
latter  should  be  free  and  cu^y,  each  part  showing  it4 
use  and  iniportajice  ui  the  respective  proportions^ 
ivhea  compared  one  with  the  other. 

A  well-proportioned  building  is  one  which  in  aU 
Uic  parts  of  its  plan  presents  such  harmony  in  it^ 
divisions,  that  each  of  its  parts  has  evidently  an 
essential  relation  to  the  others;  it  is  also  necessary,  i]| 
(lie  elevations,  that  the  heights  should  be  adapted  to 
the  lengths,  and  that  the  apertures  should  be  sup- 
ported by  symmetrical  and  propoilioned  planes.  Tho 
genius  of  the  art  consists  in  proportiou.  It  require^ , 
(lie  deepest  study,  with  a  correct  taste. 

Thus,  eurithmy,  or  proportion,  is  the  agreeable 
relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  and  witli  th^ 
whole.  From  this  accord,  unity,  and  niodulatio% 
n.-8ult«  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  an  ediiice^ 
whether  it  be  in  the  general  division  of  the  clevatioi^ 
or  in  the  interior  and  exterior  decoration. 

Symmetry  is  the  uniform  correspondence  of  simili^ 
parts,  which  ought  to  be  the  same  in  number  and 
disposition  at  each  side  of  an  edifice,  in  oixler  that  the 
whole  may  have  an  imposing  appearance,  and  ba 
easily  understood.  • 

To  eurithmy  and  symmetrj'  belong  unity,  variety,. 
order,  simplicity,  and  the  progression  from  the  simplest 
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to  the  most  ornamented.  But  architecture  having 
necessity  for  its  foundation,  there  results — Firstly, 
That  its  beauty  ought  to  imprint  this  character  of 
necessity  :  and  the  necessity  of  all  its  parts  ought  also 
to  be  apparent.  Secondly  :  That  the  ornaments  ought 
Ut  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  edifice  itself,  and 
result  from  the  want  which  it  might  have  of  them. 
1  lence  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  architectural  com- 
positioHs,  the  following  rule  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  Examine  if  each  and  every  part  separately 
and  collectively  unite  to  the  greatest  possible  extent: 
a  cliamctoristic  expression  of  beauty;  convenience;  and 
a  real  and  apparent  solidity.  Whoever  adopts  theae 
priiicipIcH,  which  are  founded  on  reason,  will  neither 
l)e  imposed  upon  by  authority,  celebrity,  nor  custom. 
They  will  also  observe  the  two  following  rules : — 

The  first  is  of  indispensable  necessity  in  all  kinds 
of  buildings,  and  in  each  of  their  parts,  and  caunot  be 
jicglectcd  without  the  risk  of  incun-ing  ceosure  ;  such 
as  false  bearings,  planes  over  apertures,  shapeless  and 
tnioplaced  pediments,  penetration  of  pilasters,  bastard 
orders,  different  orders  on  the  same  plan  or  in  projec- 
tion, as  also  the  most  solid  placed  under  the  most 
delicate,  or  the  heaviest  under  the  lightest,  without 
their  intermedials.  These  are  necessary  deductions, 
drawn  from  the  true  principals  of  beauty,  propriety, 
and  solidity,  which  properties  ought  to  be  found  in 
every  building  ;  and  not  only  exist,  but  be  apparent 

The  second  is  useful  or  agreeable  on  certain  occa- 
sions, and  may  be  used  when  required,  or  according 
to  circumstances.  The  relations  of  the  dimensions  in 
'the  orders  are  not  of  a  precision  that  admit  of  no 
;hat  necessity  is  there,  for  example,  that 
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the  Ionic  columns  should  be  exactly  nine  diameters? 
and  why  tbe  metopes  perfectly  square  ?  But  as  it 
before  has  been  observed,  it  is  only  in  cases  of  the  ' 
greatest  necessity  that  these  licences  should  be  taken;  i 
for  care  should  be  observed  to  give  tu  them  only  a  \ 
latitude  of  a  certain  circumference,  and  to  endeavour  1 
to  produce  beauty  by  various  means ;  at  the  same  I 
Umu  being  attentive  to  those  invariable  principles  and  I 
necessary  rules,  the  transgression  of  which  can  only  I 
produce  wanderings  that  will  serve  rather  to  shock  j 
our  sight,  than  enlighten  and  conduct  our  reason. 

Justness  of  sight  decides  the  second  rule  which 
may   be  omitted  or  modified,  according  to  circum-    i 
stances,  not  only  in  the  harmouy  of  the  dimensions,   j 
but  in  the  choice  and  number  of  the  ornaments,  and   I 
the  c|uaUty  of  the  forms.     Is  there  a  reason  for  not 
applying  the  Doric  frieze  to  the  CoriMhian  order? 
Yes  ;  ihe  delicacy  of  the  one  would  be  injured  by  the 
expresMon  of  strength  in  the  ornaments  of  the  other. 

The     application    of  the    above-mentioned   rules 
relates    to  the  principal   ordonnance   of  the  edifice,    ' 
which  is  the  form,  proportion,  and  distribution  of  its    < 
parts,  as  also  to  the  decoration  of  the  whole  and  of 
its  ports,  interior  as  well  as  exterior. 

AAer  an  architect  has  formed  a  precise  idea  of  the 
required  conveniences  of  any  edifice,  it  rests  with  him 
to  design  it  in  the  best  possible  manner.  A  sound 
judgment  will  enable  him  to  determine,  in  all  cases, 
the  particular  expression  of  character  which  his  edifice 
should  assume  ;  how  to  dispose  the  accessories  and 
adjacent  objects;  to  overcome  all  obstacles  by  for- 
tunate inveutioDs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  site; 
to  give  it  a  uniform  and  yet  varied  appearance,  and 
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to  prevem  confiisioo  in  those  puts  where  the  different 
wants  are  (bund  to  be  in  oppaekaon.  To  the  archi- 
tect also  belongs,  if  the  locality  pennit,  the  privilege 
of  determining  the  extent  of  the  edifice,  and  the 
number  of  hs  prindpal  parts ;  of  giving  them  a  suit- 
able size,  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to 
be  appropriated ;  of  afterwards  distributing  and  re«> 
uniting  them  so  as  to  form  a  whole,  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  part  will  be  found  placed  where  it  is  moft 
suitable  or  convement,  and  that  the  total  will  {Mres^it 
interioriy  and  exteriorly^  a  convenient,  solid,  and 
beautiful  edifice,  analogous  to  its  kind  and  destination. 
No  one  part  ought  to  predcxninate  to  the  detriment 
of  another ;  and  while  there  is  no  appearance  of  excessy 
still  nothing  should  be  omitted  that  could  be  desired 
for  its  completion.  It  will  thus  manifest  the  genius  of 
the  artist ;  and  thus  alone  will  it  be  beautiftil  in  its 
details  and  total ;  and  so  much  the  more  so  in  pro- 
portion as  the  total  and  its  parts  present  distinctly 
and  at  the  first  glance  a  free  accordance,  and  a 
combination  that  agreeably  fixes  the  sight. 

The  appeiuunce  of  such  an  edifice  gives  rise  to  an 
inexpressible  pleasure  and  fiuscination  in  the  beholder. 
It  awakens  in  the  mind  exalted  and  enlarged  ideas. 
The  spectator  feels  those  delightful  emotions  and 
agreeable  transports  which  are  excited  by  productions 
bearing  real  marks  of  superiority  of  mind. 
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ON  THE  OKIOIK  OP  EACH  OP  THE   CONSTITtlENT  PARTS  Or  1 
THE  ANTIQUE  ARCHITECTURE. 


I 


ARauTECTURE,  says  M.  Qualremere,  did  Dot  cotnr 
mence  to  be  an  art  in  the  countries  into  wliich  it  was 
iDtroduced,  till  its  inhabitants  had  attained  a  certaiB 
do^e  of  civilization,  opulence,  and  luxury.  It  waa 
then  that  man,  removiag  more  from  rustic  labours  and 
occupations,  and  seeking  society  in  cities,  endeavoured 
to  substitute  for  the  pleasures  of  nature,  which  were 
lost  to  his  view,  those  of  the  arts,  which  are  the 
imitators  of  nature.  Before  this  epoch,  architecture 
ought  to  rank  only  amongst  the  occupations  necessary 
to  the  wants  of  life,  which  in  those  early  days  bciug 
rery  limited,  its  use  was  conGncd  to  making  shelters 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  It  was  froiq 
these  rude  shelters,  which  varied  in  form  in  most 
couDLrie.s,  that  those  remarkable  differences  originated 
which  we  Hnd  impressed  on  the  architecture  of 
different  nations. 

The  first  model,  rude  as  it  was,  had  in  it  certain 
characters  which  have  never  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
which  may  be  traced  in  edifices  of  the  highest  gran- 
deur. But  whose  eye  is  sufficiently  cs:ercised  to 
detect  the  delicate  shades  in  all  countries?  When 
the  art  had  arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection,  it  was 
often  attempled  to  search  after  its  infant  progress ;  but 
Was  it  not  then  too  remote  for  discovery  ?  We  are 
doubtless  in  want  of  the  means  to  make  accurate 
researches  amongst  people  separated  from  us  by  an 
immense  interval  of  centuries  and  of  place;  and  like- 
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wiae  of  gaining  apodtii-e  knowledge  of  the  exact  ate* 
of  the  states  fbonded  bv  the  first  societies,  their  phy- 
ncal  sitiiaticn,  the  oattire  of  their  climates  and  pro- 
ductions, the  number  of  iohabitants.  their  orisrio,  first 
social  institutions,  modes  of  life,  and  such  other  causes 
as  account  for  the  rarietr  in  the  modes  of  construc- 
tion of  different  nations.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
diflkrences  remarked  in  the  arcbhectore  of  di^reot 
people  of  the  earth,  may  be  attributed  to  the  three 
distinct  stales  which  nature  seems  to  have  asagoed 
to  man ;  for  it  is  certain  that  these  had  a  necessaiy 
tofloence  on  the  first  habitatioDsof  nalural  life,  which 
in  all  countries  have  ser%'ed  for  the  models  <^  archi- 
tecture. 

In  primitive  times,  man,  docile  to  the  hand  of 
nature,  received  from  it  the  three  states  or  modes  of 
life  which  distinguish,  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
different  nations  of  the  universe.  Those  aborigines, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  climate  and  locality, 
inusl  have  been  hunters,  shepherds,  or  husbandmen; 
and  the  first  habitations,  anali^ous  to  these  three 
kinds  of  life,  could  not  but  be  adapted  to  their  wants, 
and  bear  very  distinct  characters. 

Those  people  or  nations  who  li\ed  by  the  chase 
(and  in  the  same  class  the  Ichthyophagers  are 
included)  could  not  for  a  great  length  of  time  have 
built  themselves  flhelters.  The  long  courses  (he 
hunltTH  made  prevented  them  from  watching  their 
property,  which  must  have  comprised  few  articles; 
and  they  found  it  more  convenient  to  make  hollows  in 
the  rockd  for  their  dwellings,  or  to  profit  by  those 
which  nature  offered  them  in  its  caverns.  It  was  the 
•tme  with  thoae  who   lived  by  fishing:  passing  a 
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sedentary  liiu  oa  the  sea  shores,  the  sides  of  rivers,  or 
the  borders  of  lakes,  Lliey  always  made  themselves 
such  abodes,  or  tuok  advantage  of  those  already? 
formed  by  nature.  The  little  industry  which  this 
mode  of  life  required,  and  the  natural  idlciiesH  which 
followed  it,  was  sulficieut  to  induce  them  to  prefer  the 
dwellings  preseoted  by  nature,  to  tho^e  of  art.  Thiff 
iact  is  proved  by  experience  at  the  present  day.  oa 
these  descriptions  of  persons  contiuue  to  adopt  the 
same  plan  of  life  in  countries  where  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion have  not  extended  their  beneHcial  influence.  The 
pastors  or  shepherds,  as  they  were  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  could  not 
make  use  of  the  retreats  hollowed  and  prepared  in 
the  mountain.^  and  rocks  by  the  hand  of  nature : 
Iwing  obliged  continually  to  seek  change  of  pasture 
and  thus  lead  an  ambulatory  life ;  it  was  requisite  to 
have  dwellings,  or  slielters,  that  could  be  carried  with, 
them  wherever  they  went;  and  hence  originated  the 
use  of  tents.  But  the  active  operations  of  agricul- 
ture requiring  locality  of  situation,  necessity  suggested 
the  propriety  of  building  solid  and  fixed  abodes.  The 
agriculturist  then  living  on  his  own  grounds,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  property,  had  to  store  his 
provisions ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  a 
habitation  at  once  commodious,  safe,  healthful,  and 
extensive :  and  the  wood  hut,  with  its  roof,  was  soon 
erected. 

Such  are  the  three  states  of  natural  Hfe;  and  to 
these  may  be  attributed  the  origin  of  all  constructions, 
and  the  differences  of  taste  met  with  in  different 
Mtiens.  It  is  impossible  for  these  three  modes  of  life 
not  to  have  produced  a  sensible  expression  in  arclu- 
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tectitre,  and  very  reraurkable  varieties  of  style.  The 
proof  will  be  i'ouiid  visibly  imprinted  in  the  works  of 
art  which  succeeded  these  rude  sketches  of  nature 
Tlic  simplicity  and  truth  of  this  theory  cannot  be 
denied,  since  it  is  so  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of 
system,  as  to  ground  on  that  circumstance  a  convinc- 
ing argument  in  its  favour. 

Tlie  strange  contradictions  found  in  all  works 
which  treat  on  the  origin  of  architecture  have  been 
occasioned  by  not  having  perceived  this  triple  cause 
of  difference,  and  by  endeavouring  to  subordinate  to 
one  system  alone,  the  various  productions  and  effects 
of  an  art  which  must  have  been  diversely  modified 
according  to  local  circumstances.  But  it  would  be 
an  erroneous  idea  to  suppose  that  each  country  had 
one  principle  only  for  the  results  of  this  art,  since  it  is 
probable  tiiat  architecLurc  had  in  certain  nations  u 
double  principle,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Egyptian. 
Though  other  circumstances  might  have  influenced 
the  formation  an<l  taste  of  the  different  styles  of  arclii- 
tecture,  they  will  nevertheless  be  found  dependant  on 
the  causes  just  mentioned.  It  is  particularly  necessary 
to  trace  the  art  to  the  three  states  of  life,  and  to  learn 
the  reasons  of  the  great  variety  observable  in  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  confounding  of  the  art  of  one 
nation  with  that  of  another.  Without  this  knowledge 
the  risk  would  be  incurred  of  falling  into  the  error  of 
forcing  into  one  system  tlie  most  contradictory  and 
discordant  ideas,  or  of  substituting  chance  for  the 
natural  order  of  things.  Chance  or  caprice  might 
have  had  influence  in  some  of  the  detached  forms  vS 
architecture,  in  the  details,  or  in  some  of  the  objects 
of  decoration ;  but  it  could  not  have  produced  the 
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peculiar  and  characteristic  taste  of  each  country,  the 
principle  of  which  may  be  clearly  distinguished    in 
I  their  edifices.    Should  there,  then,  be  any  hesitation  in 
'  acknowledging  the  causes,  when,  independently  of  aU, 
other  considerations,  their  effects  are  sufficient  proofstj 
Some  philosophers,  struck  by  the  prodigious  exca- 
vations made  by  the  hand  of  man  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  have  endeavoured  to  tiud  the  birth-place  of 
wrhitecture  in  subterrains  only;  but  by  generalizing 
this  system  too  much,  and  extending  its  application  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  universe,  they  have  fallen  into 
gross  errors.     Subterratns  have  been  found  in  almost 
dl  the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  but  philosophers  have  put 
themselves  to  little  trouble  to  discover  the  motives  for 
making  these  excavations,  whicli  were  much  varied  in 
I  their  forms.    It  is  known,  however,  that  these  singular 
I  8nd   prodigious  works  in  many   places  are  nothing 
I  more    than    the    natural    and    progressive    result   of 
I  quarrying.     There  are  many  convincing  examples  of 
I  these  quarries  ;  for  instance,  such  as  those  of  Syracuse. 
T  which  cease  to  be  mar\'ellous,  when  it  is  remembered 
I  Uiat  this  immense  city,  in  all  its  constructions,  cm- 
I  ployed  only  the  stone  cut  from  its  mountains.     Many 
I  other  proofs  of  similar  errors  might  be  adduced,  as 
J  where  the  catacombs,    sepulchres,    and  hypogeums, 
I  the    depositories    of  the    dead,    have    been    blindly 
m  mistaken  for  the  first  habitations  of  the  living.    Hence 
I  it  is  indubitable,  that  the  nature  and  destination  of  a 
I  great  number  of  subterrains  have  been  misunderstood  ; 
land  thus  has  a  very  false  principle  been  applied  to 
I  the  architecture  of  particular  nations,  which,  though 
I  it  may  sometimes  happen  to  be  correctly  used,  cannot 
I  bo  applied  universally.    It  requires  then  the  assistance 
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(if  liistory,  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  a  nation,  oi' 
its  origin,  anJ  of  its  first  mode  of  life,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  parallel  of  its  siibtcrrains  with  its 
architecture,  and  the  predominant  style  in  it,  to  decide 
such  subjects.  When  this  knowledge  is  gained  it  will 
l>c  owned  that  the  Egyptian  architecture  was  governed 
by  the  taste  of  the  subterrains,  which  formed  the  first 
habitations  in  this  country,  the  natural  and  immemorial 
employment  of  which  has  never  been  lost  In  this 
nation.  Tlie  massive  and  colossal  character  of  their 
constructions  has  too  much  resemblance  to  their  most 
ancient  subterrains,  and  to  their  grots,  afterwards 
hollowed  and  embellished  by  art,  to  suppose  any  other 
origin  to  this  style  of  architecture.  And  though 
afterwards  they  acquired  the  art  of  joining  the  com- 
posed forms,  and  the  parts  indicative  of  the  carpentry, 
to  this  primitive  taste,  it  may  notwithstanding  be 
perceived  that  wood  was  never  the  first  type  of  the 
Egj'ptiaii  architecture. 

The  same  spirit  may  be  discovered  in  one  part  of 
the  Asiatic  architecture :  the  climate  and  the  same 
physical  causes  must  there  have  inspired  the  same 
taste  for  subterraneous  dwellings.  The  mighty  works 
of  this  kind  that  are  admired  even  at  the  present  day, 
hut  the  epoch  of  which  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  probability  of  their 
origin.  The  columns  of  the  Pagoda  Elephanta,  cut 
in  the  rock,  bear  no  resemblance  to  a  tree.  Their 
short  and  massive  projwrtions,  the  forms  of  their 
capitals,  and  all  the  accessories  are  so  different  from 
the  columns  resulting  from  carpentry,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  not  only  blind,  but  partial,  to  refuse  a 
Herivalinn  90  natural  and  reasonable.     But  Irom  the 
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architectural  taste  of  India  can  that  of  China  aodll 
JapaQ  be  iaferred?  The  first  certainly  results  from<^ 
stone,  or  the  hewn  caverns  and  grots,  aod  is  dis- 1 
tiaguished  by  the  want  of  an  inclined  roof,  and  by  th«l 
hugeDc«s  of  its  massive  proportions ;  but  must  th^l 
same  origin  be  ajssigned  for  the  Chinese  architecture^  I 

which  wood  is  particularly  predominant,  and  ittl 
which  the  lightneeB,  the  ornaments,  and  the  genei-al  I 
taste,  show  little  resemblance  in  the  formation,  oc-l 
concurrence  in  the  productive  causes?  M.  Pawl 
observes,  that  one  cannot  mistake  the  object  which  I 
lias  served  for  a  model  to  the  lirst  habitations  otm 
China;  they  have  imitated  a  tent;  and  this  kl 
conformable  to  what  can  be  learnt  from  the  truest  1 
accounts  of  the  primitive  state  of  the  Chinese,  who^  I 
like  ibe  Tartars,  the  Nomades,  and  the  Scenitnj  I 
encamped  with  their  flocks  before  they  had  cities.  It  1 
b  impossible  not  to  discern  this  origin  in  their  curved 
mo&  made  in  the  pavilion  form,  in  the  little  solidity  of  j 
Uieir  edifices,  and  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  construe-  I 
Uons.  A  Chinese  city,  when  first  beheld,  may  be  said  I 
Id  resemble  a  fixed  camp ;  and  the  immense  extent  of  1 
iheir  cities  proves,  that  their  houses  are  not  sufficiently  I 
Iwilid  to  support  several  stories.  *  I 

ft  U  thus  certain  that  the  primitive  wooden  con*  I 
Mniction,  with  its  inclined  roof,  which  is  generally  I 
taken  for  the  universal  model  of  the  architecture  of  all  I 
nations,  could  not  have  given  birth  either  to  that  of  I 
Egj'pt  or  China  ;  but  it  was  indubitably  the  type  of  J 
tlint  of  the  Greeks,  amongst  whom,  as  will  be  here-- 1 
after  shown,  the  art  of  finding  a  model  at  once  solid  I 
And  varied,  learnt  to  transfer  to  stone  the  forms  of  the.  I 
l^^arpentry,  and  to  appropriate,  by  a  happy  imitation^  J 
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the  first  essays  of  necessity.  This  kind  of  construction 
must  have  originated  in  an  agricultural  nation. 

The  principal  iotcnt  of  this  article  is  directed  to  the 
art  of  architecture  in  its  limited  sense,  and  that  of  the 
Greeks  having  a  particular  claim  to  this  name,  it  is  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  origin,  progress,  nature, 
and  history,  which  ought  to  he  more  strictly  the  object 
of  our  researches.  Without  wishing  to  depreciate  the 
merit  of  the  architecture  of  other  nations,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  assign  to  that  of  Greece  a  superiority  over 
all.  Independently  of  its  particular  advantages,  it 
alone  merits  the  name  of  being  an  art,  as  it  is  reduced 
to  fixed  and  just  proportions,  which  may  he  sought  in 
vain  in  the  architecture  of  other  nations.  Again  it 
only  has  claim  to  this  title  in  producing  in  its  first 
essays  a  simple,  rich,  and  varied  model,  the  imitation 
of  which  afforded  the  means  of  bringing  the  art  to 
the  perfection  it  attained. 

It  is  granted  that  the  architecture  of  other  nations 
is  equally  the  offspring  of  nature ;  but  it  is  in  vain  for 
any  to  contend  with  the  Grecian  for  superiority.  This 
architecture  does  not  contest  for  eldership,  nor  the 
advantages  of  richness  and  ornaments ;  but  there  must 
be  perceived  in  it  a  kind  of  predilection  of  nature,  in 
the  donation  which  it  appears  to  have  made  to  it  of 
all  its  greatness.  Above  all,  a  pre-eminence  of  beauty 
is  remarkable  In  it,  at  which  the  others  cannot  arrive, 
because  they  can  never  acquire  those  rules  and  pro- 
portions which  form  its  principles,  and  because  they 
can  never  enjoy,  from  the  nature  of  their  origin,  the 
same  happy  means  of  developement. 

It  was,  incontestably,  carpentry  which  served  as  a 
model  to  the  Grecian  architecture;  and  it  must  be 
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Ladmitted,  that  of  the  three  models  which  nature  pre- 

■■Seuted  to  the  art,  this  is  the  most  pt^rl'ect  and  elegant. 

\ln   it  tMJth  unity  and  variety   are  amply  displayed. 

LThe  subtcrrains  indeed  already  seemed  to  present  to 

Lthe  art  a  model  so  imposing  and  accomplished,  as  to 

tare  imitation  to  undertake  any  thing  beyond  it     Id 

lie  lenLs  also  the  art  found  plenty  to  imitate ;  but  this 

EDodel    being    deficient   in    solidity,    the  architecture 

lerived  from  it  could  not  acquire  that  most  desirable 

quality,  and  of  which  the  appearance  is  as  necessary 

$  the  reality.    Extreme  heaviness  and  lightness  were 

Jie  consequent  results  of  these  two  imitations.    There 

I  too  little  to  imitate  in  the  first  mode),  or  rather 

ifaere  is  nothing  to  imitate,  since  there  is  not  even  a 

lidiangc  of  matter;  and  in  the  second,  the  imitation 

wuld    not   be   otherwise    than    vicious    and   puerile, 

Irbccauae  there  is  too  great  a  difference  between  the 

JiBuilter  of  the  model  and  that  employed  in  the  copy. 

The  art  must  nece!^8arily  have  been  impoverished  in 

1  imitation  where  there  could  be  so  little  analogy  to 

t  model.     Again,  in  the  subterrains  there  reigned 

I  such  a  monotony  of  forms,  as  could  not  but  communis 

Icate  t<t  architecture  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the 

Ikamc    parts.     And  as  the  tents  easily    admitted   of 

I'being  folded  with  the  most  capricious  taste,  this  cir- 

ince  must  have  communicated  ever-varying  and 

xttain  forms  to   the    art   derived  from    it,  and  a 

licalness  iu  the  details  incompatible  with  that 

hpimpiicity  and  correctness  of  ordonnance,  which  are 

D  estimable  in  the  Grecian  architecture. 

The  carpentry  of  the  Grecian  architecture  being  at 

f  lOncc  solid  and  light,  or  at  least  susceptible  of  acquiring 

more  or  less  of  these  two  quaUties,  proved  a  fortunate 
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mediam  between  the  two  Conner  kinds  of  architec- 
Uire.  Wood,  as  AlgmraCti  ofanerreiy  wis  the  most 
proper  matter  to  fianish  the  ait  with  the  greatest 
number  of  modinitiire&.  modifications,  and  onuunenU 
of  all  kindsL  Bt  attendon  to  the  snbfect  it  may  be 
seen,  without  difficnhy.  that  from  its  natnre  it  may  be 
made  to  compnrbeod  all  the  parts  wbidi  can  contri- 
bute to  utility  and  beauty,  and  that  the  most  simple 
wood  hut  contains  the  genn  of  the  most  magnificent 
palace.  The  subterrains  no  where  oflered  any  thing 
but  plain  suriaces.  In  those  hollowed  by  necessity 
nothing  was  presented  that  could  convey  the  idea  of 
parts,  relation,  or  proportion ;  and  what  was  invented 
fiir  their  decoration,  being  only  the  fruit  of  capric8| 
and  not  of  necessity,  could  not  be  reduced  to  ndes. 
1'lie  art  therefore  derived  from  it,  in  its  subsequent 
imitations,  could  not  have  rested  on  any  scientific 
basis.  Carpentry,  on  the  contrary,  every  where  pro- 
duced just  projections  and  elevations,  a  judicious 
distribution  of  parts  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  of 
tlie  liodies  in  advance  or  in  retreat ;  and  thus  a  rich 
arnJ  varied  picture  was  offered  to  the  eye.  The  art,  in 
earf^entry^  was  subjected  to  a  reasonable  employment 
of  fHijects  and  parts,  which  could  neither  be  transposed 
nor  discrjmposed  by  the  spirit  of  decoration,  without 
(UpUig  violence  to  the  beauties  of  the  model  which 
was  imitated,  and  to  the  constant  and  invariable 
principles  derived  from  it  The  roof  was  an  abundant 
fuml  of  renources.  But  the  art  was  not  perfected  by 
the  first  sketch  of  architecture ;  it  afterwards  required 
calculations,  intelligence,  a  just  disposition  of  pressure 
and  resistance,  an  accord  in  the  equilibrium  of  forces, 
and  all  the  knowledge  which  was  matured  in  after 
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ttges,  to  raise  it  lo  its  present  eminence.  It  may  then 
be  affirmed,  that  without  the  aid  of  carpentry,  archi^S 
trcture  would  never  have  been  an  art  subjected  tog 
rules  and  proportions.  ■ 

The  source  of  the  art  being  discovered,  it  shouldFl 
be  followed  step  by  step  in  its  course,  and  thej 
manner  in  which  it  was  formed  and  composed  in  the  I 
bosom  of  nature,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  I 
should  be  carefully  examined,  till  it  is  traced  to  its  I 
greatest  developement.  The  authors,  whether  an-  a 
cient  or  modern,  who  have  written  on  the.  art  ofl 
architecture,  furnish  no  authorities  that  can  be  de-  I 
pended  on  for  the  support  of  this  tlieory.  Their  tea*  1 
timony  docs  not  accord  with  the  principles  which  ara  1 
about  to  be  explained ;  ati  appeal,  therefore,  shall  be  I 
made  to  the  objects  themselves,  (he  inspection  ofl 
which  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  follows.  ,1 

Trees  or  pieces  of  timber  sunk  in  the  ground,  were  I 
at  first  used  to  support  a  shelter  of  any  kind,  and  were  1 
the  origin  of  the  detached  columns  which  have  since  I 
Berved  as  supports  to  the  porticoes  of  temples,  and  I 
are  amongst  the  greatest  riches  of  architecture.     Aj  I 
trees  are  of  a  greater  circumference  at  their  loweit  " 
extreraities,  and  diminish  in  rising,  the  diminution  of 
columns  was  suggested  by  It.     This  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  Grecian  Doric  order.     These  timbers, 
consisting  of  trunks  of  trees  planted  in  the  ground, 
offered  not  as  yet  the  idea  of  bases  and  pedestals,  as 
is  seen  in  the  Doric  order,  which  is  without  base. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  the  inconvenience  of  this 
method  was  perceived,  as  it  exposed  the  wood  to  rot; 
and  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  pieces  of  wood  were 
placed  under  each  supjwrt,  to  give  it  a  better  founda- 
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(ion,  anil  to  protect  it  from  humidity.  This  practice 
may  be  traced  in  some  of  tlie  ancient  editiees,  in 
which  the  columns  have  no  other  base  than  a  block 
of  stone.  But  afterwards  the  number  of  pieces  of 
wood  employed  for  the  base  were  increased,  in  order 
to  give  greater  elevation  to  the  supports,  or  to  afford 
better  security  against  the  effects  of  humidity.  Frem 
this  multiplication  of  blocks*  as  footings,  sprung  the 
torus  and  the  other  mouldings  of  the  base,  an  origin 
far  more  probable  than  that  of  hgameuts  of  iron,  as 
imagined  by  Scamozzi  and  others.  It  is  also  more 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  capitals,  in  which  it  is 
known  that  the  sanTe  proceeding  was  employed. 
After  beginning  with  a  simple  abacus  several  others 
were  afterwanis  added,  which  were  enlarged  as  they 
rose  one  above  another,  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  the 
base  was  to  the  column  a  kind  of  footing  on  which  it 
rested  more  solidly,  so  the  capital  made  a  head  raore 
capable  of  receiving  and  supporting  the  weight  and 
form  of  the  architrave. 

The  architrave  announces  by  its  name  what  was 
its  origin,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  employed. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  beam  placed 
horizontally  upon  perpendicular  supports,  and  was 
destined  to  receive  tlie  covering  of  the  whole  edifice. 

The  joists  of  the  ceiling  being  placed  upon  the 
architrave,  give  the  space  or  height  of  the  fiieze  ;  and 
thus  the  joist«  are  seen  figured  by  the  triglyphs  in 
the  Doric,  and  sametiraes  by  the  consols,  as  in  (he 
Composetl  Corintliian  of  the  Coliscnra.  Vitruvius  gives 
another  oritrio  to  the  triglyph.  which  he  supposes  to 
huvc  beeii  an  oroament  applied  upon  the  extremities 
a(  (be  joists ;    but  this  opinion  does  not  affect  the  pri;^ 
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viong  theory.  Tliere  may  be  observed  on  ibe  ceiling  I 
of  tile  temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  lliat  at  the  I 
nieetina:  of  each  triglyph  are  found  strong  joists  of  I 
oiarble.  the  disposition  of  which  Is  conformable  to  the  1 
aucieiit  construction  in  wood,  and  to  the  forms  of  car-.  I 
I)etitry.  The  lutervals  between  the  triglyphs  were  I 
named  luetropes:  they  continued  to  be  empty  spaces  I 
for  a  long  time,  as  may  be  learned  from  a  passage  of  ] 
Euripides,  in  the  tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  where  Pyladcs  ] 
advises  Orestes  to  creep  through  the  metopes,  and  by  J 
tliat  means  to  introduce  himself  into  the  interior  of  ^ 
tlic  temple.  The  empty  spaces  were  afterwards  1 
filled  and  ornamented  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  I 
the  extremities  of  the  joists  were  covered  with  boards, 
Itigether  with  the  whole  of  that  part  called  the  frieze; 
■nd  then  the  signs  of  this  construction  disappeared  I 
BJto;rcther  from  view ;  as  may  be  remarked  in  several 
of  U)u  orders,  although  the  place  of  the  frieze  has  i 
always  been  observed.  J 

The    inclined  rafters   of   the   roof   composed    the   ] 
cornice  projecting  from  the  edifice,  in  order  to  secure   ] 
it  from  rain.     This  great  projection  of  the  rafters  of 
tlie  roof  may  be  remarked  at  the  present  day  in  the    ' 
bouses  of  Italy.     And  hence  spruug  the  modillions 
and  mntulea  which  immediately  support  the  i-oof,  and 
hich  were  ibr  a  long  time  made  in  an  inclined  plane  ; 
from   which  may  be   traced  back   their   origin  and 
ancient  destination.    They  may  be  seen  t!ius  disposed 
ia  many  of  the  antique  edifices,  and  more  particularly 
io  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athcn.s 

The  roof  necessarily  gives  the  form  of  the  pedi- 
inciiU  This  invention  became  the  source  of  one  of 
i^e  greatest  beauties  in  archileeliirc.     Cicero  judged 
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thus  when  he  said,  "  It  is  not  to  pleasure  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  pediment  of  the  capitol  and  those  of 
our  temples.  Necessity  suggested  the  form,  for  the 
better  draining  off  the  water;  nevertheless  its  beauty 
is  so  very  great,  and  it  is  become  so  necessary  to 
edifices,  that  if  a  capitol  were  to  be  built  in  Olympus, 
where  it  was  never  known  to  rain,  it  would,  notwith- 
standing, be  necessary  to  give  it  a  pediment."  The 
pediment  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  form  of  the  roof. 
The  Greeks,  living  in  an  exceeding  mild  and  tem- 
perate climate,  had  no  need  for  strong  and  solid  roofs 
to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  or  the  dura- 
tion or  violence  of  the  rains.  The  great  inclination 
^ven  to  their  pediments  proves  this  fact.  The 
Romans,  situated  in  a  less  propitious  climate,  gave  to 
their  roofs  a  greater  rise,  and  made  them  more  solid. 
On  going  towards  the  north,  high  and  pointed  roofs 
will  be  seen,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  rain,  and 
the  abundance  of  snow,  which  falls  in  northern  coun- 
tries; whilst  this  form  of  architecture  disappears  in 
the  south,  where  ail  the  houses  terminate  in  terrass. 
The  height  of  pediments,  which  is  always  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  the  roofs,  seems  to  have  become  a 
kind  of  vi-sible  measure  of  the  different  degrees  of 
temperature. 

In  this  anatomy  of  the  wooden  constructions  may 
already  be  seen  the  disposition  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  architecture.  The  posts  which  supported  the 
main  beam  were  at  first  [ilaccd  very  near  each  other, 
in  order  that  the  architrave,  which  bore  all  the  weight 
of  the  construction,  migtii  not  be  bent  or  broken  by 
Ihe  distances  being  too  considerable.  But  to  enlarge 
the  mtercolumnations  as  much  as  might  be  desired, 
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and  to  remedy  the  weakoess  of  the  beams,  pieces  of  i 
wood  were  contrived  to  fit  in  between  the  pillars  of  ] 
support  in  aa  oblique  direction ;  so  ns  to  form  a  kitKfi'l 
of  strut,  supporting  and  strengthening  tlie  archi-  I 
trave.  From  this  contrivance  arcades,  with  and  I 
without  columns,  had  their  rise.  In  wood  bridges,  1 
ID  particular,  these  first  operations  of  carpentry  may  I 
be  observed,  which  were  the  origin  of  arches,  in  the  I 
construction  of  which  stone  was  afterwards  substi-  i 
luted  for  wood.  Nor  is  it  to  arcades  only  that  J 
carpentry  has  given  rise,  but  to  the  different  ways  <^fl 
employing  arches,  which  themselves  bear  evidence  of  ■ 
tile  imitations.  Any  one  may  be  convinced  of  this  by^l 
comparing  the  proceedings  in  the  employment  of  1 
(^arpcutry  in  ceilings,  in  the  various  forms  of  arches,  '1 
ivhich  look  their  figure  and  conformations  from  the  1 
inventions  of  cross  timbers,  and  from  being  directed,  ajK  l 
before  shown,  to  support  the  beams.  I 

Whether  it  was  for  a  better  defence  against  the  1 
injuries  of  the  weather  that  it  was  devised  to  fill  up  J 
the  spaces  caused  by  the  intercolumnations,    or    to  J 
give  greater  solidity  to  the  building,  there  were  still  I 
eiifficient  openings  led  for  doors  and  windows :  and  n 
l\m   was   the   origin   of  what    by  some    is    termed 
architecture  in  basso  relievo,  where  engaged  columns 
project  fipom  the  face  of  the  wall  half  or  two-thirds  of 
their  diameters.     The  supports  which  gave  birth  to 
columns  were  at  first  cut  in  llie  form  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree;  afterwards  they  were  made  square;  and  thus 
gave   rise  to   pilasters,    which    are    square    pillars, 
engag^  more  or  less  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall. 

But  to  render  habitations  more  wholesome,  and  to 
secure  them  against  humidity,  it  was  soon  contrived 
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to  raise  ihese  constructions  of  wood  upon  Iarg;c  bcani.f 
or  timbers,  placed  horizontally  upon  eacli  other;  the 
interior  was  then  filled  with  earth  and  levelled. 
From  this  contrivance,  pedestals,  and  continued  base- 
ments, had  their  source.  But  as  this  elevation 
might  become  dangerous,  and  alter  the  solidity  of  the 
editice,  its  height  was  stayed  by  spurs,  which  have 
since  been  adapted  to  walls  of  brick  and  stone. 
Thus  also  in  the  buttresses  or  water- breakers  which 
defend  the  piers  of  stone  bridges,  and  cut  the  current 
of  the  water,  are  seen  the  imitation  of  the  stakes 
placed  for  the  same  effect  in  wood  bridges,  of  which 
the  famous  bridge  of  Julius  Ceesar,  upon  the  Rhine, 
gives  us  an  example.  In  following  the  traces  of 
imitation,  many  other  details  may  bo  discovered,  that 
carpentry  has  communicated  to  architecture.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  doors  ami  windows  of  the  primitive 
simple  huLs  from  the  dripping  of  rain,  small  pntjecting 
pieces  were  placed  over  them,  in  the  manner  of  a 
shed,  hanging  aslope  from  tlie  wall,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  umall  rixif,  so  as  to  throw  olf  the  water  either  in 
front  or  on  each  side  of  the  opening;  this  was  the 
model  of  the  pedimcnti«  and  cornices,  which  have  since 
ornamented  doorx,  windows,  and  niches.  The  entraDCc 
of  houses,  above  all,  required  such  precautions;  and 
these  first  inventions  were  continued  in  many  coun- 
tries till  they  became  metatnorpliosed  by  art.  Thvre 
may  yet  be  seen  in  many  places  over  doors,  large 
projecting  ruufs,  convenient  for  different  uses,  which 
BUggcHted,  according  to  the  climate,  the  various 
methods  of  decurutiag  the  entrances  to  buildings. 

The  horizontal  and  trausvcrsc  |oii«t«  have  been  the 
mmlel  fur  the  compartments  of  ceilings,  and  all  the 
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ries  of  soilits.     In  Italy  the  ordiuary  method  of 
artaiag  a  ceiling  proves  the  iucontegtability  of  this 
ri^n. 
There  might   be   drawn  from   this    unerring  and 
finitfiil  principle,  a  number  of  other  applications  to  Ihe 
f  tit  of  architecture,  as  in  the  variety  of  the  proportlou«, 
1  the  invention  of  the  orders,  the  origin  of  the  decora- 
k  tions,  and  a  multitude  of  ornaments,  such  as  Hutin.^ 
oves,  foliage,  leaves,  &c.     But  it  is  unnecessary  in 
nis  place  to  proceed  further  into  the  minute  details  of 
this  i^ubject,  many  of  the  applications  made  to  oma- 
[  tecnts  being  m'.xed  and  equivocal ;  and  mimbers  of 
them,  being  the  posterior  inventions  of  pleasure  rather 
than   necessity,    and    not   entering  into    the    general 
iys.tem   of  architecture,    ought  to  be  excluded  from 
theory.     It   is   sufficient   to    have    proved    that 
(entry  is  the  sole  principle  of  the  Grecian  archt- 
cture.      It   remains    now   to   be  shown,    that   this 
bitation  of  the  carpenlry  of  the  primitive  construc- 
ions  of  wood,  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
pieasnre  produced  by  architecture,  the  spirit  of  which 
I  be  neither  renounced,  changed,  nor  misapplied, 
nthoul  aflectipg  the  laws  of  nature  and  verisimility. 
It  is  evident  that  of  the    two   substances,   stone 
;  wood,  which  were  employed,  according  to  the 
Afferent  countries,  in  the  firet  essays  at  constructing 
k&bitations  for  man;  that  wood  furnished  for  the  art 
f  imitation  the  greatest  variety  of  modifications  and 
sources ;  and  when  stone  was  substituted  for  wood, 
e  art,  in  preserving  all  the  forms  of  the  first  tub- 
lance,  enriched  Itself  still  more  by  the  suggestions  of 
pe  latter,  and  so  united  the  qualities  of  both.     It  may 
!  further  remarked,  that  it  owes  to  the  other  arts 
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the  pombiaatioDs  of  pn^wrtion  and  beauty,  the  germ 
of  which  existed  in  carpeolrj-. 

There  are  many  persons  who  blame  this  imitation 
of  the  6rst  constructions  in  wood;  they  dislike  that 
stooe  shoidd  be  the  representative  of  anothermaterial, 
and  complain  of  marble  being  thus  degraded  by  taking 
an  inferior  character,  and  being  made  to  assume  the 
poor  anil  misentble  forms  of  the  first  wooden  build- 
ings. They  wish  that  the  art  should  draw  upon  the 
properties  of  each  substance  for  diversity  of  forms  and 
taste.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  copying 
from  stone  itself,  it  has  offered  uo  pleasing  forms  to 
the  art,  no  variety  l0"the  eye,  no  agreement  to  the 
mind.  This  is  proved  by  the  cold  sameness,  and 
taMelcM  elevations  in  the  Egyptian  architecture. 

Hut  it  would  show  little  knowledge  of  the  essence 
of  the  arts,  the  nature  of  their  power  on  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  means  by  which  ibey  please,  to  take 
from  arcliitecture  this  agreeable  fiction,  and  happiest 
of  inventions;  to  deprive  it  of  this  ingenious  mask, 
which  associates  it  to  the  other  arts,  permits  it  to 
appear  on  their  theatre,  and  to  rival  them  in  useful- 
ness and  excellence. 

My  tills  happy  delusion,  man  enjoys  in  architecture 
a  most  detectable  pleasure.  Divest  it  of  the  imita- 
tive art,  which  is  its  most  pleasing  charm,  and  that 
pleasure  is  lost  to  him.  'J'he  habitual  fictions  of 
architecture  are  in  part  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  this 
art  procures  him,  by  the  imitation  of  the  primitive 
carpentry,  which  is  at  once  delusive  and  real.  Even 
if  it  were  proved  that  this  imitation  does  not  exist,  and 
that  it  is  only  an  ingenious  system,  the  product  of 
afler  invention ;   yet  all  that  can  be  drawn  from  tlus 
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proof  is,  that,  though  the  early  buildings  were  not  wl 
constructed,  necessity  demands  that  they  should  hav^I 
been ;   and  this  would  be  coocediug  to  the  art  t 
merit  of  haviiig  created  a  model,  the  imitation 
which  would  convey  still  greater  pleasure,    inasmuci 
as  the  supposed  primitive  constructions  ought  to  havi 
been  its  prototype. 

But  it  is  not  thus  that  things  are  invented  :  all  thi 
inventions  of  man  are  drawn  from  nature;  and  if  tl 
principle  may  be  perceived  even  in  those  things,  t 
traces  of  whose  origin  are  lost,  would  It  not  be  absurd! 
to  refuse  it  to  an  art  which  has  faithfully  preserved] 
the  happy  tradition  of  its  origin,  and  all  the  titles  o 
its  genealogy?  But  what  ia  this  pretended  imitation?  1 
demand  some  persons  who  would  throw  off  the  yok^l 
of  rules.  Is  it  not  a  sophism — a  theory  founded  <^  1 
precedent  and  custom?  Nature  ought  to  be  the  basif  ] 
of  all  imitation;  but  can  the  first  rude  essays  in  thfj 
art  of  building  be  ranked  amongst  its  productions?  j 
Nature  does  not  produce  the  columns,  capitals,  an4l 
entablatures  of  habitations ;  all  these,  in  their  origi^l 
are  Uie  product  of  an  imperfect  art:  why  then  glvf^l 
the  first  rough  sketches  of  the  art  as  a  model  to  it?  1 
If  nothing  in  Nature  presents  a  perfect  type,  the  ar('l 
can  have  no  laws  but  what  are  imposed  by  itself(  T 
nhy  then  enslave  it  to  those  laws? 

It  is,  doubtless,  well  known,  that  this  imitation  iti 
much  less  absolute  in  architecture  than  in  the  othef  i 
arts,  which  model  directly  after  Nature  ;  and  it  wi(|^ 
shortly  be  seen  that  it  is  not  precisely  in  this  way  "1 
that  architecture  ranked  amongst  the  imitative  artffi 
but  by  a  law  of  imitation  much  superior  to  that  which  j 
goventi  the  others.   Yet  if  this  model  is  not  in  Naturd^^ 
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as  iosiated  open  abore,  she  »  nevertbeless  its  author; 
for  though  Dot  her  work,  it  results  froDi  her  laws ;  if 
not  prodaced,  it  was  at  least  sogffested  by  her.  Thi« 
art  and  nature  are  so  united,  that  to  renounce  the  one 
would  be  to  reject  the  other. 

What  is  understood  by  the  primitive  wooden 
constnictioDj  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  model  of 
architecltire  *  And  what  is  meant  by  the  imitation 
of  it.'  It  is  not  a  servile  copy  which  the  art  has 
adopted;  and  though  the  period  at  winch  the  model 
existed  is  distant,  the  tnulitiou  of  it  lias  been  pre- 
8er\'ed,  and  the  imitation  is  so  much  superior,  as  to 
leave  the  model  far  behind.  The  trees  cut  in  the 
manner  of  supports,  have  not  been,  nor  could  they 
ever  have  been,  faithfully  copied.  The  invention  of 
the  orders  and  proportions  has  greatly  surpassed  the 
first  type ;  indeed,  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  to  return  to 
the  t,v[>e  would  be  endeavouring  to  attain  perfection 
by  conforming  to  that  which  is  not  perfect  in  itself 
Thus,  though  thi.H  imitation  of  (he  first  forms  of  the 
rarponlry  i«  an  nnqnestionable  tr  th,  and  demon- 
slrrtU>d  by  arr;liitoctiire,  there  may  still  be  found  those 
that  will  not  Ih?  pnfvaili;d  upon  to  admit  it.  Though, 
however  they  may  rffntte  to  acknowledge  in  the 
mallor  nrid  fnrm  of  thr  «arly  biiiklings  the  original 
modfl  of  the  art,  tlw  Judifmont  which  presides  in  its 
iHjmt»witinn,  in  th(i  prhirHpIrs  of  utility,  propriety, 
order,  and  «ymnir(iy  of  dinpniiiiion.  are  not  the  less 
mnnifi'dl.  If  wp  cntiM  iiof  pmve  that  the  primitive 
w(M»|pn  mnMriKill'Tn  Imil  bpnri  mfit.'rittlly  copied,  is  it 
not  evident  thni  llic  ■lrii|ili'  tnid  cnrrrrt  nmximswhich 
dirrrlcd  it*  Ihlirii'iitl'iu  nul.t  )ti  ilii>  piinciples  of  the  art? 
Nttluro  certainly  did  imi  ftirm  iUo  onrly  rnrponlry ;  hv^m 
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il  guided  man  in  iu  formation  by  a  principle  which 
could    not  mislead  him,    and   which  caused  him  to 
transmit  its  impressions  in  his  first  rude  essays.     This 
principle  is  to  architecture   what  an  axiom  is  to  s 
moral.     But  if  it  could  be  established,  that  this  is 
ool;  a  Gclitious  data,  and  a  sign  of  convention,  whi 
would  it  amount  to?     The  principles  on  which  I 
carpentry  in  question  is  constructed,  are  to  architec- 
ture what  figures  are  to  mathematics;  and  though 
this  shell  be  abandoned,  yet  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  established  arc  so  impregnable,  that  to  attack 
them  would  be  as  idle  as  to  combat  a  shadow,  or  to 
contend  withachimcra.  Those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  proscribe  the  imitation  have  succeeded  only  in  cor- 
rupting il ;  and  have  adopted,  in  spite  of  themselvi 
and  nithout  perceiving  it,  the  laws  they  conceived  the^ 
had  rejected,    but  which  it  is  impossible  to  rcnouncoj 
'I'hey    repulsed    the    rigour  of  its    laws,    which, 
setting  limits  to  fancy,  are  the  happiest  safeguards  of 
the  art.     But  in  their  vain  innovations,  wiiat  have 
they  changed   or  effected,   since  they  have   always        ,. 
preserved  all  the  constituent  parts  of  that  which  they  ^H 
reproved?     All  they  have  effected  has  been  to  trans— ^B 
pose  the  parts,  or  rather  to  discompose  them.     They 
have  changed  simple  combinations  into  those  that  are 
complicated,  natural  order  into  fantastical  disorder, 
symmetrical  forms  into  irregular  ones,  proportions  easy 
'  to  be  understood  into  others  difficult  and  compound  ; 
and  yet  they  never  could  substitute  other  member*  ; 
fnr  those  of  the  early  constructions.     In  these  difl 
organizing  proceedings  it  has  been  their  mistake 
'  suppose,  that  to  confound  was  improving  ;  to  displace,] 
I  inventing ;    and    to   innovate,    making   perfect.      But| 
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their  efTorts  have  proved,  that  a  rude  imitation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  has  the  advantage  over  their  unmean- 
ing inventions,  and  that  the  imitation  of  the  carpentry, 
real  or  fictitious,  cannot  be  abandoned,  without 
renouncing  the  principles  which  it  has  demonstrated 
to  be  strictly  correct,  and  abjuring  the  natural  causes 
which  prompted  and  imprinted  them. 

Can  those  who  make  exceptions  against  the  primi- 
tive carpentn.-,  and  reject  its  imitation,  dispute  the 
(bitowing  maxims,  which  are  manifested  in  its  < 
stniction ;  viz. 

That  tlie  strong  ought  to  bear  the  weak  : 
The  solidity  ought  to  be  real  and  apparent : 
The  employment  of  all  the  parts  ought  to  be  justiGi 
by  necessity : 

Unity  and  variety  are  constituents  of  beauty : 
Nothing  is  beautiful  in  architecture  but  what  i 
useful,  or  serves  some  end  : 

The  parts  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  the  total : 
Symmetry  and  regularity  arc  inseparably  connecte 
with  order  and  solidity  : 

And  that  simple  proportions  are  the  most  beautiful 
To  these  might  be  added  other  rules  resulting  from 
the  first  essays  of  necessity,  and  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  art.  Whether  the  existence  of  the 
type  in  question  be  real  or  imtiginary,  it  is  certainly 
the  theorem  of  all  these  truths:  and  who  would 
pr08cril>e  its  imitation,  if  it  be  a  visible  rule,  and  a  , 
material  and  evident  example  of  the  principles  whici 
constitute  architecture  '?  The  excellency  of  the  m 
talion  is  clearly  proved  by  the  reality  of  tlic  modi 
the  necessity  of  the  copy,  the  utility  of  its  principles^il 
and  the  pleasure  man  finds  in  it.     The  artist,  unlea 
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he  entii^  change  the  model,  tmgfat  ligoromly  to 
follow  the  rales  and  laws  which  it  prescribes.  It 
cannot  be  fiJlowed  in  certain  parts  and  abandoned  in 
others;  <Aliged  to  be  consequent  in  the  imitation,  it 
oi^t  to  be  conformed  to  in  all  that  it  exacts,  or  be 
entirely  renounced.  It  is  only  by  placing  the  model 
before  him,  and  tracing  the  object  of  his  imitation, 
that  he  can  hi^  to  please.  If  he  happen  to  lose 
sight  of  this  rale  cf  ccmdnct,  or  pass  an  instant  the 
bounds  of  an  exact  imitaUon,  he  may  be  seen  foiling 
by  degrees  into  a  disorder  and  confosion  of  ideas 
which  render  him  the  sport  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  folse  comtHnations.  No  more  clear  and  precise 
ideas  present  themselves ;  all  is  unnatural :  the  forms 
are  continually  changing ;  the  signs  of  which  alone 
remain,  and  become  at  last  uninteDigible.  The 
columns  are  no  longer  the  natural  supports  which  the 
proportions  between  them,  and  that  which  they  have 
to  sustain,  ought  to  make  apparent;  they  become 
objects  that  might  be  dispensed  with,  the  frivdous 
accessories  of  ^  needless  ostentation,  of  which  the 
disposition  appears  no  longer  to  i^pertain  to  archi- 
tecture. The  entablatures  are  no  more  the  represen- 
tation of  the  parts  which  compose  the  roof,  but  are 
broken  and  turaed  in  a  thousand  ways ;  the  pediments 
also  cease  to  represent  the  gables  of  the  roofs; 
straight  lines  are  succeeded  by  curved  surfaces  of  all 
descriptions;  and  the  plans  of  edifices  being  perverted, 
unity,  regularity,  and  proportion  no  k>nger  exist  All 
the  unskilfol  forms  that  the  pencil  can  produce  are 
realized  in  durable  substances,  and  the  strength  and 
skin  cf  workmen  are  prostituted  to  a  warped  imagi- 
nation.   The  ornaments  absorbing  the  members,  and 
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the  accessories  commanding  th«  principal,  there 
be  no  la*v  between  the  parts,  nor  correspondence 
between  them  and  the  total ;  and  the  construction 
itself  must  disappear  under  this  profusion  of  licentious 
decoration.  From  this  destruction  of  the  principles  of 
architecture,  and  introduction  of  confusion  into  it,  lite 
art  would  liecome  a  puerile  exercise  for  the  arti 
and  an  enigma  for  the  generality  of  mankind. 

On  the  contrary,  tlie  edifices,  both  ancient 
modern,  that  possess  the  most  general  and  least 
contested  reputation  for  beauty,  are  those  in  which 
this  scrupulous  imitation  of  tlie  primitive  type  has 
been  most  carefully  obser^'ed.  The  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  model  have  been  applied.  There 
remains  in  France,  ;-ays  Laiigier,  a  most  beautiful 
monument  of  the  ancients ;  this  is  what  is  called  at 
Nismes  the  Maison  quarre.  The  beauty  of  this 
edifice  is  admired,  not  only  by  the  connoisseur,  but  by 
those  also  who  arc  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  art 
Why?  Because  the  whole  of  it  is  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  early  constructions.  A  prolonged 
square,  where  thirty  columns  support  an  entabla- 
ture, and  the  roof  temiinntcd  at  the  two  extremities 
by  a  pediment,  are  all  that  it  presents ;  exhibiting  a 
degree  of  nUnplirity  and  nobleness  that  strikes  all 
beholilers. 

In  thus  rctrnoitig  (lie  hintoiy  ofnrchitectui-e  to  that 
point  of  which  wf  hare  juhI  hcen  speaking,  we  have 
discovered  only  Iho  erudt'  (ypo«  whirh  constitute,  as 
it  were,  the  nkrli'luri  nf  (In?  iiH,  The  concurrence  of 
other  arts,  more  <Iin'H.  hnilnbn*  i>l"  nadin-,  was  neces- 
sary to  bring;  architeoture  tlvm  the  point  ^^here  it 
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would  have  rested  without  them,  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  in  which  it  was  found  among  the  ancients. 
Before  this  necessary  junction  with  the  arts,  architec- 
ture   resembled    the    celebrated    statue    formed    by 
Prometheus,  that  waited  only  the  torch  of  Minerva  i 
communicate  to  it  movement  and  life.     It  was  from 
this  union  that  it  received  animation,  am)  was  mat 
to  participate  in  those  riches  which  the  arts  had  de- 
rived from  their  common  imitation  of  nature.     In  the' 
appropriation,  however,  of  tliese  riches,  and  the  choice  ^ 
and  romparlson  of  these  new  models,  of  which  archi-l 
lecture  previous  to  that  time  was  entirely  ignorant,' 
considerable  knowledge  and  judgment  was  required.  | 
Restrained  U)  the  furms  commanded  by  necessity,  \t% 
fnljowed  only  the  rude    proportions   that  its  limited* 
knowledge   enabled    it   to    perceive.      It   could    not,  "l 
however,  rest  at  this  point  amongst  the  Greeks,  as  it  1 
Itas  done  with  many  nations  where  it  is  yet  in  itAM 
ioroncy.     Greece,  fertile  in  genius,  could  not  be  an 
unfruitful  soil  for  any  art.     Blessed  with  a  mild  and  - 
beautiful    climate,    and   enjoying   political    and   civil  . 
institutions  the  most  favourable  to  genius,  sculpture  j 
was    marching  at  a   slow    but    sure    pace,    having  i] 
followed  a  route  until  then  unknown.     Raising  itself'] 
by    degrees    from    the    most  shapeless   signs  to  the  ' 
priocipat  dimensions  in  the  termes,  from  the  terraes  or  H 
hcmue   to  the   figures  called  dedales,   it  at  tengtb^ 
attained  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  truei 
proportions  of  the  body  of  man,  in  the  imitation  of  | 
which  architecture  discovered,  if  not  a  fresh  model,  < 
at  lca»t  a  new  analogy  of  imitation.     In  the  applica- 
tion of  this  system  of  natural  proportions  and  relation^  t 
A  tiimtlilude  of  principles    was   discovered,    by    tlie-l 
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appropriations  of  which  the  art  became  more  imme- 
diately the  adopted  of  nature,  and  enlarged  its  capa- 
bihties  of  effective  design. 

In  the  formation  and  imitation  of  types,  architecture 
knew  only  the  simple  dimensions  of  necessity.  In  its 
progress  towards  perfection,  a  model  of  proportions 
applicable  and  conformable  to  its  first  dispo^tion 
became  necessary,  which,  without  contradicting;  the 
spirit  of  its  original,  would  cmbellisli  the  form.  The 
application  of  human  proportions  was  eminently  cal- 
culated to  answer  this  purpose  :  it  afforded  such 
means  of  perfecting  the  first  essays  of  the  sketch,  that 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  regard  the  excellence  which 
followed,  as  the  result  of  previous  computation  and 
reflection,  rather  than  the  concurrence  of  successive 
and  unforeseen  causes.  Nevertheless,  experience 
proves  that  the  principal  inventions  of  men  are  the 
result  of  a  fortunate  application  of  fortuitous  disco- 
veries. To  this  imperceptible  conjunction  of  causes, 
which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight,  and 
which  determined,  in  a  great  measure,  the  destiny  of 
the  arts,  architecture  was  subordinated  more  than  any 
other  art.  In  adverting,  however,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  arts  amongst  the  Greeks,  it  may  be 
remarked  of  them  generally,  that  ihey  contained  in 
themselves  the  seeds  of  perfection;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
discover  any  cause  that  could  have  operated  to 
prevent  them  from  arriving  at  maturity.  The  mde 
representations  of  Thespis  were  preludes  to  the 
master-pieces  of  Sophocles;  and  the  architecture  of 
Greece,  unlike  that  nf  modern  nations,  which  received 
from  the  Gothic  a  vicious  principle,  advanced  from  iU 
rrigin,  unmarked  by  vacillation,  and  without  retro- 
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grattiDg  in  that  course  which  naturally'  led  to  per«l 
fection.  I 

Architecture,  constituted  and  founded  upon  thft  I 
types  of  carpentry,  offered  to  the  art  of  imitation  a  1 
fertite  field,  which  required  but  more  favourable  I 
circumstances,  and  a  more  fortunate  cultivation.  The  I 
art  of  proportions  ought  to  perfect  the  work.  The  I 
ancients  uere  sensible  that  the  forms  of  tlie  cai-pentry 
could  be  improved  by  bringing  them  to  points  of  J 
comparison  of  another  kind.  Estimating  tlie  form  of  1 
■nan  as  the  most  perfect  in  nature,  they  perceived  that  J 
.10  imitating  the  plan,  disposition,  conformity,  and  thttj 
means  that  nature  had  employed  in  its  most  perfeotl 
wurk>  tile  art  would,  in  some  measure,  become  its  I 
rival.  Believing  they  had  discovered  the  secret  by  I 
which  nature  pleases,  and  from  whence  she  derives  I 
ber  beauty,  they  conceived  that  an  edifice  disposed  I 
after  the  same  spirit  and  principle  that  nature  itself  1 
bad  pursued,  would  be  alike  beautiful,  and  pleas?  1 
Iroiu  the  same  reasons.  Thence  an  edifice  waa  4 
regarded  as  a  form  which  ought  to  have  its  members, 
divisioos,  and  parts  subordinate  to  the  total.  Observ-  J 
:ing  Uiat  nature  has  disposed  the  form  of  man  in  such  -I 
a  manner,  that  there  exist  a  necessary  correlalivencss  I 
from  ihe  smallest  part  of  his  body  to  the  whole,  they  I 
would  not  from  that  lime  admit  in  architecture  any  1 
tiling  which  could  not,  as  in  nature,  be  justified  by  a  I 
.necessary  employment,  or  w^a  not  dependent  on  the  I 
{[eoeral  order. 

It  was  on  this  plan  that  all  the  forms  invented  by 
^necessity  were  put  in  .order,  and  consecrated  by  the 
■  imitation  of  types,  the  employment  of  which  had  not 
B  yet  found  a  basis  in  reason  and  enlightened  sent!-  j 
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Hence  dioc  hapf?  Airvioa  nto  llvce  pvlti 
that  cenMrj  i&tiiicdoa.  wfakii  may  be  lenaifccd  in 
tiie  foroi  of  the  or^jml  nwdeL  w«i  afterwards 
foonded  ■!»»  aatare  itaeK.  ii  the  wwks  cf  whick  tltts 


aiys  31.  D'HencariiUe.  b  composed  of  three  parts ; 
tbe  cohuBB.  efltabbtmre.  and  pedimeat*  to  which  a 
basement  ha*  aace  bcea  added.  Ench  of  these  parts 
are  sabdivided  into  three  others.  The  re^soD  of  this 
dirbioD  is«  that  it  cootainei  the  greatest  nomber  of 
proportioDS  that  the  eye  of  maa  can  embrace  at  <iiioe, 
and  may  ohserre  with  attention^  without  being 
fiuigued. 

Nature  has  given  to  sculptare  a  determined  measure 
of  relations,  a  scale  of  proportions  of  the  human  fiNrm, 
which,  whether  it  be  taken  6rom  the  fi)ot  or  the  head, 
will  serve  as  a  module  to  the  whole  figure :  it  rules 
the  slightest  shades  of  proportions^  in  establLdiing 
a  constant  accord  of  the  parts,  independent  of  the 
variety  of  the  models,  and  the  errors  of  the  sight 
Architecture  also  has  created  for  itself  a  scale  of 
proportions  of  a  similar  nature,  which  in  the  different 
ordonnances,  was  the  inferior  diameter  of  the  columns 
of  the  order  employed.  From  that  time  an  edifice 
became  a  kind  of  organized  object,  subordinate  to 
constant  laws,  in  which  it  found  the  principle  and 
reason.  It  made  a  code  of  proportions  which  assigned 
to  each  part  its  measure  and  ratio,  according  to  the 
design  of  the  total ;  connecting  in  such  a  manner  the 
wliolc  with  the  part,  and  the  part  with  the  whole, 
that  it  placed  them  in  a  reciprocal  dependance,  and 
secured  to  them  an  inviolable  accord.  The  study  of 
the  human  form  having  been  investigated  in  all  its 
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.varieties,  caused  sculpture  to  perceive  ibe  differences 
«f  age  and  nature,  which  form  the  diverse  manners 
rthat  Polvcletus  has  described  in  his  treatise  of  eym- 
inetry,  and  of  which  the  antique  statues  have 
preserved  to  lis  the  visible  rules.  Architecture  has 
iormed  for  itself  a  similar  expression  of  character  in 
the  invention  of  the  orders,  wtiich  are  reduced  to  these 
^^three:  the  one  expresses  strength,  the  other  elegance, 
'and  by  the  union  of  these  two  qualities,  the  third 
lexhibits  the  expression  of  nobleness  and  majesty. 

Sucb  was  the  progressive  advance  of  architecture. 
it  was  in  assimilating  itself  to  another  model,  that  it 
•ucceeded  in  producing  one  much  more  perfect  than 
■the  Grst.  It  is  useless  to  remark  that  it  never  traces 
materially  upon  the  model  of  the  human  form,  but  only 
<aiakes  au  intellectual  copy.  The  imitation  is  nut  posi- 
tive, but  figurative.  It  is  not  the  form  that  architecture 
^propriates,  but  the  proportions  and  principles  that 
are  contained  therein.  When  Vitruvius  tells  us  that 
|he  Doric  order  was  made  in  imitation  of  the  botiy  of 
ijDan,  and  the  Ionic  in  that  of  a  woman,  it  must  be 
ftuderstood  that  this  was  an  imitation  of  analog^',  and 
jtot  of  resemblance.  Hence  he  gives  us  to  understand, 
illiat  in  one  was  imitated  the  neglected  and  naked 
^mpiicity  of  the  body  of  man,  and  in  the  other  the 
Indelicacy  and  ornaments  of  that  of  woman.  But  when 
ijie  endeavours  to  establish  a  similitude  between  the 
(Column  without  base  and  the  naked  foot  of  man ; 
iibetween  the  ornamental  base  of  the  Ionic,  and  the 
^egant  sandals  of  women  ;  between  the  folds  of  tlieir 
•e»s,  the  ringleU  of  iheir  hair,  and  their  bracelets, 
id  the  Ionic  volutes  and  Ihitings,  the  comparison 
pursued  too  far.     It  becomes  an  abuse  of  analogy 
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have  been  pectilnrtT  deCnmenta)  lo  ibe  art.  Hence 
il  ma^  he  seen  that  the  rales  of  modioature  aud 
n-lotivo  prDpcMTUuus  oopfat  to  be  suboitliaated  to  llie 
maxims  of  a  superior  onier ;  and  instead  of  being  the 
governing  pnnf.'iploss  (key  sbould  alwavs  be  subjected 
lo  tlio  order  whit^  Utcy  are  intended  to  embellish. 
By  constantly  refeniug  to  nature  in  their  eudea- 
vount  to  enrich  the  capftbilitiea  of  architecture,  the 
ancients  discovered  some  of  the  means  whereby  the 
former  nflt.-ct«  nnui  with  sensations  of  dehght,  and 
which  thi-y  souj^ht  to  appropriate  to  the  latter.  Until 
then  tlicy  hnd  (Jt-i-ceived  (Hily  a  slight  iotimation  of  the 
rciK)un.-f^  uf  architecture,  but  now  they  distinctly 
iaw,  iiu'l  romprchemted  them  to  their  full  extent,  and 
tlieir  pniK'i[uil  object  of  research  became  a  correct 
kiiDwIedf^i'  of  that  whirl)  afTecls  the  miud  most  agree- 
ulity,  liy  the  intt.Tpu»ition  of  the  sense  of  sight.  In 
llinir  iiiKJrnvuurH  to  attain  this  desirable  end,  they 
|Kiriii'lvi<il  thai,  notwithstanding  the  intimate  connec- 
Ihm  wlilt'li  onlHlfi  hiawvun  the  miud  and  the  senses 
ttiu'h  frl'  ihi'iii  In  iii'vi'i-tht'lciut  independently  susceptible 
nf  phifunrii ;  that  tliu  plunHUro  of  sight  is  peculiar  to 
the  eye,  uiid  r4iaidl«  fi'iin  iu>rtaiti  impressions  depend- 
ent on  thu  retaliurw  which  nature  has  produced 
between  the  object  and  thu  oiguu.  From  the  know- 
led|j^  of  thuM)  prini'tples  two  distinct  studies  became 
neccHKary  to  perfect  the  art.  The  one  was  that  of 
nplicfl,  or  tile  Bcience  of  vision  In  general,  which 
accounts  for  the  moditii;ationH  of  the  rays  of  light  in 
Uieir  paftsage  through  the  eye,  explains  the  causes  of 
distinct  and  confused  vision,  and  also  the  etiect  which 
distance  ami  height  has  u{>on  dilli^rcnt  objects.  The 
Kecond  vtwi  l\\ai  of  harmony,  named  eurithmy  by  the 
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'eeks.  The  art  of  harmony  consists  id  a  general 
*  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  their  purposes,  the- 
means  by  which  they  attain  their  ends,  and  the 
relative  effects  of  disposition,  form,  and  proportion. 

By  generalizing  more  and  more  the  idea  of  its 
model,  architecture  extended  its  sphere  of  imitation. 
It  was  no  longer  exclusively  indi-Lited  to  the  early 
constructions  from  which  it  originated,  nor  to  the  form 
of  man  from  which  it  modelled  itself,  but  to  the  entire 
area  of  nature,  which  had  become  the  type  of  tta  ■ 
imitation,  and  its  directing  genius.  The  happy  form 
which  it  drew,  from  the  imitation  of  carpentry, 
^tilutcd,  in  a  manner,  the  placing  of  the  bones  of 
»  art;  the  analogical  imitation  of  the  human  form, 
^  study  and  application  of  its  proportions,  fur- 
led this  skeleton  with  that  just  relation  of  the  parts 
was  essential  to  its  harmony.  The  general 
ipropriation  of  the  principles  of  order  and  harmony 

ch  exist  in  nature,  and  from  which  the  mind  * 
rives  its  ideas  of  beauty  and  greatness  of  design, 
me  the  animating  principle,  by  the  exercise  of 
,  was  formed  an  art  no  longer  the  mere  copier 
nitator  of  nature,  but  its  rival, 
t  is  evident  that  arcliitecture,  which  is  apparently 
tore  subjected  to  matter  than  the  other  two  arts,  is 
iality  more  idea),  intellectual,  and  metaphysical, 
either  of  them.  We  have  seen  that  nature 
-nishes  it  only  with  analogies.  It  rather  corrpires 
felf  (o  its  model,  than  imitates  it;  it  does  not  follow 
ler.  but  goes  by  it-s  side;  and  whilst  it  does  not 
JDRterinlly  copy  the  forms  with  which  it  is  conversant, 
appropriates  the  harmony  and  general  effect  which 
ley  exhibit     Studying  the  cause  by   which  that 
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harmony  and  general  effect  are  produced,  arcliitectore 
assumes  an  originality  even  in  its  imitation,  and 
becomes  the  competitor  of  nature,  whose  laws  of 
pTOportion,  of  liarraony,  and  of  effects,  are  interwoven 
with  the  study  of  its  progress,  its  genius,  and  iU 
means.  The  other  arts  are  presented  with  models 
which  they  imitate  or  rectify  ;  architecture  created  its 
own.  The  order  of  nature  was  the  fertile  field  of  its 
active  researches,  and  from  the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  form  and  design  which  are  manifest  in  its  spacious 
area,  it  has  deduced  its  principles  of  order  and 
arrangement,  by  the  fortunate  application  of  which  it 
Inm  conferred  upon  man  the  blessing  of  a  secure  retreat 
from  the  inclemenciea  of  the  weather,  combining 
comlbrt  and  convenience  with  ornament  and  taste; 
and  has  given  to  nations  their  temples,  their  asylums, 
and  their  palaces. 

If  then  architecture  is  an  imitative  art,  it  is  not 
from  its  having  embellished  the  rude  forms  that 
necessity  had  dictated  in  the  dwellings  of  the  earliest 
met-  of  man  ;  but  it  is  because  in  prescribing  laws  to 
itself  it  studieil  the  sublime  code  of  nature,  and 
modelled  its  own  in  the  spirit  of  that  of  its  great 
prototype. 

The  nilKH  whii^h  architecture  has  given  itself,  rest 
conMequonlty  on  n  dinible  basts;  that  of  the  positive 
imitation  of  typon,  and  that  of  the  ideal  imitation  of 
nature :  ihn  om-  lubniittod  to  a  method,  and  the  other 
Buperinr  to  all  rnjcuhiliDn.  The  first  has  never  been 
■ervilcly  followml  by  the  iincienU  ;  and  perhaps  there 
camiot  be  found  two  antique  edifices  where  the 
proportions  of  llio  same  order  are  precisely  similar. 
This  circumstance,  said  M.  U'Hencarville,  is  ag^ree- 
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able  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  according  to  whom 
the  edifices  were  not  made  for  the  orders,  but  the 
orders  for  the  edifices ;  and  it  appears  consistent  that 
diey  sfaovild  be  sabjected  to  the  particular  character 
that  each  structure  is  intended  to  express.    Thus  if 
some  of  the  antique  remains,  which  have  escaped,  the 
ravages  of  time,  were  judged  after  those  rules  which 
we  believe  to  be  derived  from  them,  those  master- 
pieces of  architecture  would  very  often  be  considered 
only  as  exceptions,  the  real  beauty  of  which  might  be 
very  great :  it  is  because  we  are  not  aware,  that  it  is 
nal  by  our  scanty  rules  that  those*sublime  productions 
must  be  judged ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  rules 
which  should  be  judged  by  those  which  have  been 
followed,  to  produce  such  examples  of  perfection.    To 
constroct  according   to  rules  requires   nothing  but 
memory  and  practice  ;  but  to  execute  after  those  great 
maxims,  to  invent  aft;er  those  principles  of  imitation, 
and  to  draw  from  them  all  the  resources  which  they 
can  possibly  furnish  us,  requires  genius. 


A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ANTIQUE 
ARCHITECTURE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD,  TO  THE 
LAST  CENTURY. 

The  principles  of  the  arts  being  the  progressive 
results  of  the  researches  of  men,  those  antique  remains 
possessing  the  greatest  merit,  must  necessarily  have 
been  erected  at  a  great  period  of  time  posterior  to  the 
first  application  of  those  principles. 

H 
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The  most  distant  period  of  Greciao  history,  is  thai 
when  it  was  divided  amongst  pet^  princes.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  poems  of  Homer,  in  which  is  given 
the  first  indication  or  description  of  their  palaces  at 
that  remote  epoch.  K  it  be  asserted  that  the  descrip- 
tive matter  contained  in  the  poem  may  be  fictitious, 
the  poet  must  nevertheless  be  acquainted  with  models, 
whence  he  derived  his  information.  The  palace  of 
Friam  is  described  in  the  Iliad  as  a  spacious  edifice, 
the  k;wer  part  of  which  presented  covered  porticoes  of 
Mmnt,  over  which  were  fifty  richly  decorated  cham- 
^f4fm.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  court  of  this 
iulUUui  wifre  erected  twelve  other  chambers;  the 
fmiiutr  Upf  the  use  of  the  sons,  and  the  latter  for  the 
t\n,uy^hUtrn  of  that  Prince. 

^rhif  Doriii  order,  which  was  doubtless  the  most 
M^ti^nt,  doi;s  fK/t  indicate  any  epoch  more  certain. 
'1%^  i'!ifvuiun\m\vAi  of  its  name  is  insufficient  to  prove 
i^nU,  \\m  iriv«ffitiori  was  due  to  Dorus,  son  of  Helenus, 
Kmn  of  Ai'Utiiii  and  Peloponnesus.  Perhaps  it 
r^iri'ivi'd  its  iiiitmi  by  having  been  employed  in  the 
ftilWfiin  i4'tni9Ui  which  this  Prince  (according  to 
Vitriivifis;  Uiu\  built  in  Argos,  in  honour  of  Juno.  It 
iniltliil  hiivif  orif(inated  amongst  the  Dorians,  among 
wiyfWf  it  ai^NfarSf  that  the  Doric  order  was  held  in 
$rHHl  n^irmtimi  long  \pofore  it  had  spread  itself  over 
ikm  r$*ni  iit  Ormcis*  However,  it  is  evident  that 
Uiii  MMMi  ariijiisnt  of  their  edifices,  or  those  at  leas^t 
wbiith  nikibit  tho  most  striking  marks  of  antiquity, 
ma  uf  |rlii«  oriimr ;  tho  invention  of  which  must  have 
^fMmiUui  that  of  the  other.'.     (See  Doiuc  Order.) 

It  is  cMtrtaiii^  however,  that  in  the  century  of  Alex- 
ftiidur  Ihii  (ireat^  the  three  orders  which  constitute 
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lu^:hili^ture,  had  atlftined,  in  a  great  degree,  thai 
'perfection  of  which  they  were  susceptible.  Morid  1 
Ittnd  physical  causes  combined  to  bring  the  art  to  this  1 

oint.     Liberty,  love  of  tliuir  country,  and  the  desire 
■cf  national  fume,  had  rendered  Athens  the  common 
eenlre  of  the  arts  and  sciences.     The  defeat  of  the    ' 
Pentians  at  Marathon,  and  other  noted  victories,  had 

icured  peace  to  all  Greece,  The  space  of  time  J 
krhich  preceded  the  Peloponnesiaii  war,  witnessed  a  I 
^iieral  devclopement  of  talent;  it  was  at  this  epoch,  | 
i(rt»serves  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  that  sculpture  was  carried  I 
to  its  highest  point  by  the  chisel  of  Phidias.  Philo- 
■ophy,  eloquence,  in  fine,  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  J 
Were  seen  at  once  disputing  for  pre-eminence.  It  ^ 
«as  then  that  they  commenced  to  rebuild  tlie 
edifices   that  the    Persians   had    thrown   down ;  the 

I  of  which  had  been  preserved  by  the  wisdom  of    | 
4fae  state,  in  order  that  this  spectacle  ol'  misfortune  and     i 
desolation,  might  furnish  an    eloquent  lesson  to  the 
Greeks,  of  the  perils  which  always  menaced  them. 
was  Dot  in  fact  until  aller  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  that 
ttus  general  restoration   of  the    structures,  and    the    J 
le-construction  of  Athens  was  begun.     Such  was  the 
•ch  of  the  grandest  and    most    beautiful  style  of 
■chitectnre.     If  the  monuments  of  this  age  are  com- 
Hired  with  the  statues  of  the  same  time,  it  will  be 
Ken  that  there  reigned  the  same  character  of  grandenr 
1  energy;  that  courage  and  stateliness,  which  the 
^rcumstances  of  the  times  could  not  fail  to  imprint  on     I 
D  the  works  of  art :  for  the  arts,  being  the  works  of     , 
na,  are  always  the  true  representatives  of  his  state. 
lie  edifices  of  the  Duric  order  that  were  then  raised, 
ahihited  this  air  of  heroism  and  manly  energy,  the     J 
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cause  of  which  is  seen  iti  the  political  position  of 
Greece.  This  order  appears  to  have  attaiued  at 
Athens,  near  the  time  just  nientioned,  the  state 
approachmg  to  perfection,  and  the  medium  between 
the  two  excesses. 

The  Ionic  order  (to  judge  from  remains  in  that 
city,)  had  also  attained  nearly  all  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  The  Grecian 
architecture  passing  into  Asia  Minor,  acquired  that 
luxurious  taste  vvhich  characterizes  the  country.  In 
tliis  voluptuous  climate  it  lost  a  part  of  its  original 
character ;  and  the  presumed  elegance  which  it 
acquired,  was  by  the  sacritice  of  several  attributes  of 
Boltdity.  The  scrowl  of  the  volute  was  injured  by  thq, 
vigorous  outline  of  the  ahacus  and  echinus.  The 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus  are  covered  with 
ornaments  in  relief;  and  thus  the  sculpture  insensibly 
softened  the  manly  statcUness  of  the  construction. 
(■S°c  loMc  Order.)  Whether  the  perfection  of  this 
order  is  due  to  the  lonians  or  to  other  nations  is  of 
little  consequence ;  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  the  construction  of  which  is  referred 
to  the  time  before  mentioned  ;  this  order  had  attained 
great  beauty,  lightness,  and  exquisite  taste  of  orna- 
ment. 

Callimachus  had  already  preceded  the  age  Just 
spoken  of;  and  consequently  the  Corinthian  capital 
required  nothing  from  the  genius  of  the  following 
centuries  for  its  decoration,  as  experience  has  proved. 
In  substituting  the  acanthus  plant  for  the  olive  and 
laurel  leaves,  or  the  nyraphie  of  Kgypt,  Callimachus 
«ecms  to  have  iinposeil  on  all  iii>:es  the  necessity  of 
imitating  this  beautiful  distribution,  the  idea  of  which 
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was  fortuitously  suggested  to  him»cir.  (AVe  Corinthian  i 
ORDtR.)     Nevertiieless  there  remain  few  monuments   ' 
teally  Greek,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  Which  can  be 
traced  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  or  wliich  are  worthy 
of  tteing  imitated. 

When  architecture,  with  the  other  arts  of  Greece  i 
Was  transported  to  Elruria  by  tlie  Pelasgi,  it  appears,  j 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Doric  order  | 
reigned  alone  in  Greece ;  at  least  it  is  the  only  one  ' 
tbat  tbe  Etrurians  have  employed.  They  stripped  it 
«f  its  try^lyphs,  and  gave  to  it  a  base.  It  was  under  ( 
the  uame  of  Tuscan,  that  the  Romans  received  these 
initovalions  in  the  Doric  order;  which  the  moderns    i 

.ve  since  sought,  by  false  distirictions,  to  constitute  a   ] 
distinct  order.     (.Sec  Tuscan  Order.)  . 

If  the  monuments  of  history,  and  the  remains  of 
inany  very  authentic  edifices  in  Etruria  are  consulted, 
it  will  be  seen  that  llie  art  of  building  developed  itself 
fai  that  country  under  the  greatest  and  noblest  of 
fcrms.  But  if  the  analogy  of  the  other  arts  with 
4vch)leclurc  be  examined,  the  latter  appears  to  have 
TCfttdl  in  the  same  st.ttc  in  which  it  was  in  Greece, 
previous  to  its  inlroihiction  into  the  former  country; 
and  had  not  acquired  those  valuable  shades  of  cha- 
■nctcT  exhibited  in  the  threfe  orders.  If,  however,  in 
origin,  the  architecture  of  Etruria  identified  itself 
"•rith  tbatof  Greece;  in  the  decadency  of  this  nation,  it 
tallied  with  the  taste  afterwards  displayed  at  Rome. 

he  early  works  of  the  Romans  were  executed 
by  the  Etrurians:  it  was  to  iheni  that  Tarquininus 
jponfidcd  the   construction   of  the  famous  sewer,  an 

mcme  work ;    in  whicli    has   since  been  seen    ao 

iured    presage    of  the   greatness    towards   which 
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arcliiteclurc  Imd  advanced  from  its  early  essays,  and 
with  the  whole  extent  of  which  it  appeared,  even 
then,  quite  conversant. 

Augustus  knew  the  importauce  of  promoting  the 
arts,  and  he  employed  the  extent  of  his  power  to  aid 
their  progress.  Titus  LIvius  calls  him  the  author  and 
restorer  of  the  temples.  The  encouragement  given 
by  this  emperor,  caused  all  the  great  masters  of 
Greece  to  come  to  his  capital ;  and  under  his  reign 
architecture  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  Pantheon,  the  finest  monument  that  remains  of 
Roman  magniUcencc,  was  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in- 
luw  to  Augustus  ;  who  prided  himself  in  embellishing 
Rome  with  an  innumerable  variety  of  superb  ediBuea. 
He  introduced  the  thermse,  and  caused  a  great 
number  of  fountains,  temples,  &c.  to  be  constructed. 

The  spirit  for  these  great  structures  again  revived 
under  the  successor  of  Augustas.  Nevertheless, 
imdcr  Tilieriiis,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  ta^te  had 
greatly  degenerated.  Nero  showed  less  predilection 
for  (lie  arts  than  for  cupidity.  Nevertheless,  his  reign 
was  favourable  to  the  employment  of  talent  in  the 
erection  of  public  edifices.  Severus  and  Celer  con- 
Mtructcd  for  him  the  palace  oatled  the  Golden  Mansion, 
the  magnificence  of  which  has  never  been  equalled  ; 
all  the  pomp  of  decoration  was  exhausted  in  its 
construction;  and,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  grandeur, 
all  that  could  be  despised  was  the  possessor. 

Under  llie  happy  reign  of  Trajan,  architecture 
resumed  its  former  correct  taste,  a  circumstance  prin- 
ripally  owing  to  the  character  of  this  great  emperor. 
The  triumphal  arches,  the  column,  and  forum,  built 
by  this  prince,  attest  by  their  great  splendour   tlu  . 
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Degree  of  superiority  to  which  this  art  hail  risen  under.  I 
llis  patronage.  The  architect  Apollodorus,  iiad  the 
rp^atest  share  in  designing  the  edifices  which  immor- 
[  talize  the  memory  of  Trajan.  It  was  this  architect 
I  who  supcrinteuded  the  erection  of  the  famous  Column, 
,  present  existing,  being  the  master-work  of  tiiis 
I  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Adrian  and  Antoninus  encouraged  architecture  :  the 
I  first  exercised  it  himself.  Marcus  Aui-elius  practised 
I  drawing  under  Diognetus.  Autoninus  Pius  built  the 
Lenuvium,  a  villa  or  country  seat,  after  tlie  antique  : 
the  remaius  of  which  prove,  even,  at  the  present  day, 
I  Ha  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Nevertheless,  a-s 
rVinckelmann  observes,  the  art  was  then  approachbig 
\  to  its  decline ;  the  splendour  which  it  threw  around  it 
1*1  this  epoch,  resembles  the  brightglimmer  of  a  lamp 
|bef<H*e  it  dies  away.  Under  the  emperors  which 
fcllowe^I,  it  was  seen  first  to  decline  and  then  to 
KlliKappcar.  Greece  no  longer  possessed  those  privi- 
llegcs  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed.  The  Greeks, 
I  «t  this  early  period,  had  forgotten  their  own  languagCv 
[and  few  amongst  them  could  read  and  understand' 
I  the  licst  writings  of  the  Ancients. 

The  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  made  one  of  the 
remarkable  epochs  of  the  commencement  of  the 
t  decadency.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  sculpture 
Icoutd  have  fallen  in  such  a  manner,  so  soon  after  the 
^Itme  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  arch,  vulgarly  called 
ihe  goldsmith's,  presents  nothing  of  the  character  and 
I  fcrm  of  good  architecture.  The  profiles  are  imper- 
1  feet ;  and  the  ornaments  cover  and  overcharge  the 
f  nembers. 

The  predilection  nf  Alexander  Severus  for  the  arts, 
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rcvired  ardntccture  Cor  aome  time  :  but  he  cmild  not 
prevent  it  from  sinking  with  the  fall  of  the  tvestern 
empire.  It  b  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  however,  tliat 
the  date  of  the  total  uunihitatioD  of  the  arts  is  gene- 
rally fixed.  The  arch  of  this  prince  proves  to  us,  the 
disgracL-fnl  state  to  which  they  were  then  rednced. 
Nevertheless,  the  genius  of  architecture  was  not 
entirety  extinct ;  at  Um^t  it  appeared  to  have  sur- 
vived the  niin  of  the  other  arts.  In  an  age  when 
there  was  not  a  statnanr  existin*;,  Dioclestan,  in  bis 
Thcrnwe,  displayed  a  greatness,  ^vhich,  whilst  survey- 
ing the  prodigious  remains  that  have  descended  to 
us,  demands  our  admiration  even  at  the  present  day. 
Dioclesian's  palace  at  Spalatro,  also  proves  what 
efforts  architecture  was  theu  capable  of.  It  is  nearly 
to  the  same  epoch,  or  to  the  time  of  Aurclian,  that 
the  vast  constructions  of  Palmyra  and  Balbec,  iu 
Gelosyria,  are  ascribed.  Notwithstanding  the  imper- 
fections of  taste,  and  the  viciousness  of  the  details,  we 
canDol  help  being  astonished  at  the  grandeur  of  the 
plans,  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
resources  which  have  been  employed,  in  the  erection 
of  these  great  works. 

It  might  be  asked  why  architecture,  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  the  other  arts,  supported  itself  alone,  and  for 
IiU^^h  a  length  of  time  without  them?  Why,  after 
having  being  raised  with  and  by  them,  it  did  not 
immediately  follow  them  in  their  fall?  There  may  be 
more  than  one  reason  assignetl.  Inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  man  in 
civili7.ed  countries,  and  retaining  a  hold  npon  the 
public  mind  in  the  erection  of  temples,  &c.  architec- 
ture survived,  though  not  without  injnryj  the  operation 
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of  those  political  causes  wluch  caused  the  dcstructionj 
of  the  statues,  the  effacing  of  the  paintings,  and  the  I 
conversion  of  the  bronze  and  metal  statues   of  the  | 
deities  into  money.    Statues  were  no  longer  required ; 
Lut  it  was  still  necessary  to  erect  edifices,    and  the  , 
antieul  temples  were  stripped  of  their  ornaments  aud  J 
columns,  to  embellish  the  edifices  devoted  to  the  new  j 
form  of  worship.     To  necessity,  therefore,  architecture  J 
in   principally   indebted  for  its    preservation;    whilst  I 
sculpture,    witnessing   the   destruction    of  its   finest  I 
furra-s,    drooped   its    head ;    and,    together   with   its  j 
kindred   art,   painting,    (which    received    but    little  ; 
encouragement  amid  the  prevalence  of  such  a  < 
praved  taste,)  sunk    into   disrepute    and    temporary  ' 
oblivion.      Such    were   the   principal    cau-sei^   of  the 
inequality   in   the    duration    of  these    arts.      But  ^ 
common  destiny  soon  afterwards  overwhelmed  them. 
The  translation  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  iq 
dividing  the  riches  of  the  arts  and  the  power  of  the 
8tat^,  caused  a  mortal  stroke  to  one  and  the  other. 
Vainly  did  Constantine  endeavour  to  raise  this  new 
metropolis  to  an  equal  eminence  witii  Rome,  which 

I  be  had  stripped.     All  the  efforts  that  he  made  toi 

I  embellish  it  with  similar  edifices,  taught  him    that 
tlkiMe    productions    which    result    from    the    highest 

I  cultivation  of  the    human   faculties,   are    not   at  all 
perifMls  subservient  to  power. 

Italy   being  abandoned   to  the  fury  of  the  Visi- 

I  Gulhs,  they  destroyed  all  that  Constantine  had  lefl. 

I  A  general  ruin,    buried   in   the  dust,  the  structures 
which  had  been  the  pride  of  Rome.     All  the  edifices. 

I  afterwards  constructed  were  from   the   precious  re- 
I  that  ignorance  or  avarice  had  gathered  from 
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!i]|  parts.  A  disgraceftil  ignorance  of  the  appro- 
priate application  of  tliese  fragments,  occasioned  a 
confusion  in  all  the  members  of  architecture,  and 
completed,  by  this  medley,  the  imnatural  perver- 
bion  of  its  principles.  The  columns  were  collected 
and  employed  as  pillars  ;  upon  which  were  con- 
fusedly extended  the  dift'erent  entablatures,  placed 
at  hazai'd.  Arches  were  formed,  supported  by 
columns,  and  from  (heir  inability  to  construct  plat- 
bands, they  were  lo  supply  their  place.  Archi- 
tecture also  lost  the  division  which  constitutes  its 
nature;  and  it  descended  from  abuse  to  abuse,  until 
the  idea  and  remembmnce  of  its  types  were  almost 
forgotten,  There  was  no  longer  any  remedy  :  it  fell 
into  a  real  chaas;  and  from  the  total  ruin  arose  what 
is  named  the  Gothic  slyle. 

In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  with  which  ignoi 
had  for  many  a^es  covered  the  finest  countries  of 
enith,  some    rays  of  light  discover   to  us  that  the 
aultipie  system  of  architecture  was  not  entirely  lost. 
The  spirit  for  great  undevUikiiigs  was  not  altogethei 
extinguished  in  Italy.    The  attentive  observer,  in  ti 
veiling  through  those  countries,  (with  whose  recoi 
the  history  of  the   arts   is    immediately  connected, 
will    perceive,    in    different   situations,  the    scattei 
monuments  of  architectural  genius,  which  serve 
guide-posts  to  direct  the  historic  traveller. 

hi  the  fourth  century   the  Christians    abnndonei 
their  retreats  in  the  catacombs,  and  raised  themselv' 
basilics,  or  spacious  ediliecs  divided  into  a  nave  ai 
two  side  isles  by  two  range  of  insulated  cohmms,  and 
terminated  at  the  extremity  by  a  semicircle.     There 
«oon    appeared    in    Rome     St.  Giovanni    Laterano, 


wha^^ 

iranS 
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St  Pietro,  St  Croce  In  Gerusalerarae,  St.  Lorenzo,  and 
St  Agnese,  whicli  wore  the  basilics  erected  under 
Coiistantiae ;  St.  Maria  Magglore  and  St.  Vitale,  J 
under  Constanzo ;  St.  Paolo,  under  Theodosio ;  St.  | 
Sabina,  St  Pietro  in  Carcere,  and  St  Giovanni 
Paolo,  under  Valentiniano.  In  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  | 
ceuturies  the  church  of  St  Sofia,  at  Constantinople, ' 
was  erected  by  Gustiniano,  and  forms  the  only  pro-  J 
ductioD  of  this  kind  that  exists  in  the  empire. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  witnessed  in  the  I 
churcli  of  St  Mark,  at  Venice,  the  dawn  of  that  I 
correct  taste  which  afterwards  shone  so  brightly. 

Some  improvement  in  taste  began  to  manifest  itself  j 
ttlso  in  the  dlfTerent  cities  of  Italy :  in  lOI  3  the  church  | 
of  St  Miniati  was  commenced.  But  the  principal  i 
irdilice  of  this  century  was  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  built  I 
ill  the  year  1016  by  Buschetto,  of  Dulichium,  a 
Grecian  architect 

In  the  twelfth  century,  a  high  tower  was  erected  ] 
adjoining  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  to  serve  as  a  belfry. 
This  tower  is  well  known  by  the  singularity  of  its  1 
iacllnatlon,  which  is  owing  to  the  insutHcIcncy  of  il^  m 
Rmndations.  In  Its  construction  little  progress  can  be  1 
discovered  to  have  been  made  in  architecture. 

In  tlie  thirteenth  century,  Lapo,  a  Florentine  ' 
architect,  built  in  Tuscany  the  church  of  Assisi ;  and  ' 
Fuccio,  another  Florentine  arti^tt,  constructed  at  j 
Naples  the  castle  of  Uovo.  Niccola  of  Pisa,  of  thft  J 
same  countr>',  and  in  the  same  age,  erected  at  \ 
Bolc^a,  Padua,  and  Venice,  many  esteemed  ediOcesv 
The  he!fry  of  the  Augustines,  in  the  (irst  of  thes:-  three;  1 
cities,  offers  interesting  details.  Ills  greatest  under^  I 
taking  was  the  church  at  Padua,  dedicated  to  the>  f 
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patnn  aC  that  city :  it  is  teas  remarkable  for  ttc  archl- 
lecUire,  dian  for  lU  ecolpture  ia  basso-relievo,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  from  the  hand  oCthh  architect 
N'cTerthelen,  the  cbarch  of  the  Trinity,  at  Florence. 
vrai  that  which  of  all  hi^  prodactioos  was  most 
eflteemed  by  Michael  Augelo,  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  admirers  of  the  talents  of  this  artist.  Archi- 
tecture had  not  as  yet  entirely  emaDcipated  itself  from 
the  chains  of  barbarism  and  i^iraoce.  Arnolplio  dt 
Lapo  built  the  church  of  SL  Croce,  and  gave  designs 
for  the  costly  temple  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  There 
still  remained  great  efforts  to  be  made  before  they 
could  approach  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  taste, 
simplicity,  and  beauty  of  the  antique  architecture. 
At  this  time  a  strong  emulation  seemed  at  once  to 
animate  all  the  citieK  of  Italy.  The  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Formosa  was  constructed  at  Venice,  by  Paolo 
Barbctta,  some  part  of  which  is  in  the  antique  taste. 
Several  edifices  were  erected  at  Bologna ;  and  the 
admired  chapel  of  marble  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Mflggiorc,  at  Rome,  wa."*  built  about  the  year  1216, 
by  Marchione,  architect  and  sculptor.  The  whole  of 
this  e|>och  indicates  an  animated  combination  of  talent 
and  energy  to  raise  architecture  from  the  abyss  into 
which  it  had  fallen. 

But  these  indications  of  reviving  taste  flit1  not  extend 
beyond  the  borders  of  Italy.  In  all  the  spacious 
constructions  which  were  raised  at  this  time  in  the 
rest  of  Kiirope,  we  only  behold  an  excessive  passion 
for  that  which  was  strange  anri  marvellons,  and  a 
profusion  of  ornaments,  without  choice,  rule,  or  taste; 
amongnt  which  clnss  may  be  placed  the  cathedral 
of    Strasburg,     a   production    of  the    thirteenth    or 
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urleenth  century,  and  one  of  the  grealeat  edifices 
LWhich  at  that  time  had  been  undertaken.  It  was 
■iBODStructed  by  Erwin,  of  Steiobach.  The  total 
Tfiresentsa  strange  union  of  extended,  and  at  tlie  same 
lliine  trivial  and  ridiculous  ideas. 

la  tlie  fourteenth  century  Charles  V.  continued  the 
I  Brectiou  of  the  Louvre,  which  was  commenced  by 
IPfaliippe  Auguste;  and  then  he  undertook  the  palace 
Iflf  St,  Germain-en-Laye,  which  the  English  aug- 
I^Knted  and  embellished  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
i.  in  the  same  century  also,  William  Wykeham, 
Englishman,  presented  to  king  Edward  III. 
Hgus  for  the  construction  of  Windsor  Castle.  He 
Btewise  erected  several  edifices  in  Oxford,  At  this 
!  Giovanni,  of  Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  constructed  in 
Vibat  city  the  Campo  Santo,  in  which,  although  of  so 
Ijalc  a  date  the  Gothic  taste  prevailed. 

The  bafliUcal  form  of  the  primitive  churches  is  very 
dvantageous.  We  discover  their  total  at  the  first 
,  and  at  whatever  point  we  may  be  placed  ; 
nting  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance.  The 
vlnsulated  and  equally-spaced  columns  fill  their  office  of 
K|npporl£  with  admirable  effect,  and  give  an  increased 
rent  extent,  which  at  each  movement  of  the 
tcctator  presents  to  him  different  perspectives. 
I  it  is  which  constitutes  the  principal  and  positive 
auties  of  architecture.  Nevertheless,  these  edifices, 
■whicli  were  derived  from  the  antique  basilicas,  convey 
■but  a  faint  idea  of  the  perfection  of  their  model. 

Afi  soon  as  one  of  the  ancient  basilicas  had  passed 

J  the  service  of  a  church,  it  became  an  absolute  rule 

Wfo  the  architects,   to  give  to  churches  the  basilical 

Kbnn,  and  tliey  stripped  and  destroyed  the  most  mag- 
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niflcent  reraaiiis  uf  antiquity  at  Rome,  for  their  em- 
bellish nnent.  Its  coliimns  were  employed  at  hazard, 
and  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  orders, 
retreat  of  tUeir  shaft,  relations  of  their  part^  or  suit- 
ableness of  their  bases,  capitals,  and  entablatures. 
'I'here  no  longer  existed  the  least  degree  of  taste. 
Necessity  alone  directed  those  who  were  employed  in 
these  constructions ;  and  it  was  considered  a  meritori- 
ous woi'k  to  destroy  the  inimitable  remains  ofantiquity, 
in  order  to  employ  its  fragments  in  the  erectioa  of 
these  new  temples.  When  they  had  not  under  their 
hands  great  masses  to  form  entablatures,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  passing  arches  upon  the 
heads  of  the  columns;  they  also  believed  that  these 
arches  diminished  the  weight  of  the  masonry,  and 
rendered  the  constructioo  lighter.  The  form  of  these 
arches  was  always  semicircular  at  Rome ;  and  they 
were  esteemed  so  convenient,  that  they  were  adopted 
even  at  the  exterior  of  edifices,  to  sustain  oilier  con- 
structions, as  if  in  air;  and  to  give  to  them  a  greater 
exterior  projection.  This  practice  continued  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  was  extensively  cm^ 
ployed,  as  may  be  observed  at  the  palace  of  Venice, 
castle  of  St.  Angclo,  Vaticano,  and  in  many  other 
places. 

We  may  remark  the  great  use  made  of  columns  at 
this  time:  they  abounded  in  Rome.  But  it  is  much 
more  worthy  of  attention,  to  examine  whether  they 
have  been  constantly  employed  as  the  essential  sup- 
ports of  structures.  To  see  the  use  made  of  columns  at 
this  period,  we  have  but  to  regard  tlie  belfries  of  the 
churches  erected  at  this  early  date,  the  names  of 
which  have  been  before  enumerated.     We  there  per- 
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I'elve  timl  ihey  always  siislain  arches.  Bill  what  kind 
ul*  columns  werr  they?  Mere  spiodles,  without  ele- 
^.tncL-,  or  the  redeeming  merit  of  appertaining  to  any 
order.  All  the  heirnes  of  this  time  resemble  high 
Mjiiore  towers  of  several  orders  of  semicircular  arcades, 
Mipportc-d  by  small  columns  surmounted  by  cornices 
tut  ill  a  similar  manner  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and 
ornamented  with  small  pieces  of  marble  or  glass  of 
difTerent  coloiirB,  placed  here  and  there.  The  most 
profuse  employment  of  columns  is  made  in  the  clois- 
ters. Witness  those  in  Rome,  of  St.  Lorenzo  fuori  le 
mura,  St.  Sabina,  Chapter  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano, 
St.  Paolo;  where  we  behold  small  slender  co- 
himR»,  sometimes  coupled,  at  other  times  insulated, 
■porting  arches  which  bear  the  great  walls  of  the 
ifice. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  these  embryos  of 
dumns  have  been  wrought  expressly  for  the  use  to 
'hich  they  serve,  for  they  are  all  alike.  Their 
ital^  are  rudely  and  irregularly  formed ;  some  of 
«ir  shafts  are  spirally  fluted,  and  others  have  their 
itings  and  shaft  spirally  twisted.  Such  were  their 
tile  attempts  at  beauty,  and  elegance  of  form  and 
wigii.  These  small  columns  were  placed,  as  an 
:cellence,  even  in  windows,  which  at  this  time  were 
nal),  narrow,  and  terminated  by  a  semicircle.  Those 
rSt,  ;lgnes,  St.  Clemente,  and  St.  Lorenzo,  are  so 
toll  that  they  resemble  loop-holes.  These,  bow- 
er, are  without  columns.  Columns  were  better 
(ployed  at  this  period  in  porticoes  than  in  any  other 
rt :  there  they  had  architraves,  as  is  seen  in  the 
icoes  of  St.  Lorenzo,  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  St. 
liorgio  in  Velabro,  and  St.  Vitale. 
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The  oUier  ornameiu*  which  were  most  in  gisLioa 
at  ihU  time  are  really  singular.     In  the  cornices  of 
churches,  porticoes,  belfries,  and  other  constructiom, 
were  placed  pieces  of  stone  or  brick  cut  to  very  acute 
angles,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;    and  where 
(iey  wished  to  place  sevenU  ranges,  they  took  care 
that  the  teeth  above  were  placed  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  those  below.     The  many  alisunj  ornaments 
>vhich  force  themselves  upon  our  notice,  in  many  of 
these  edifices,   are  loo  numerous   to  be    mentioned. 
Those   which  have  the  greatest  pretensions  to  this 
ludicrous  style  of  embellishment,  are  the  portico  of 
St.  Giovaiwi  e  Paolo,  on  Muiite  Celio.     These  saws 
are  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  small  modillion,  with 
a    species  of  ove  underneath,  which  are   doubtless 
intended    to  represent    drops   of  rain.       This   rude 
description  of  ornaments  is  again  found  at  the  An- 
Duntiata,  contiguous  to  the  Foro  Transitorio,  where 
the  noble  remains  of  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger, 
are  seen.     \Vliat  a  difference  of  taste  in  the  same 
city  and  in  the  same  cdilice  I 

We  may  perceive  other  stnuige  effects  of  the  taste 
which  ruled  at  this  time,  in  the  ruins  of  the  edifice 
commonly  named  Palazzo  di  Pilato;  which  others 
believe  to  have  been  that  of  Niccolo  di  RJenzo ;  but 
which  is,  in  fact,  neither  that  of  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Upon  one  of  its  faces  is  an  inscription  in  verse  which 
explains  the  whole.  The  poetry  perfectly  corresponds 
with  the  sublime  architecture  and  pure  taste  of  the 
eleventh  century  :  it  says  that  tliis  marvellous  palace 
was  erected  by  Nicola,  son  of  Cresceuzo,  first  duke 
ol  Rome,  and  of  Feodora.  It  presents  a  heap 
of  the   fragmeuls  of  different  species   of  sculptured 
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The  platbaoiis,  modillions,  and  consoles, 
i  covered  with  them  ;  the  columns  and  tlieir  capi- 

which    are   of  brick,    together    with    different  ' 
lembers  of  the  cornices,  are  all  decorated  with  the 
aw-tooth  oraaments.     Besides  these  favourite  em- 
belli«hnients,  they  imagined  otiier  prett.v  things,  whieb 
pMned  at  this  time  for  the  efforts  of  the  most  refined  • 
Wte  ;  such  as  the  fringe  which  ornaments  the  e\terior 
rail  of  the  choir  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano,  and  that  | 
r  the  church  of  Araco^li,  near  the  Campidoglio.     In 
Bc  part  there  is  a  single,  and  in  another  a  double 
inge  of  small  arches  upon  consoles,  from  which  a 

■cies  of  tufts  descends. 
.  From  this  brief  sketch  it  must  appear  evident,  that 
rom  tbe  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  architec- 
Bre  of  modem  Rome,  as  well  as  that  of  other  cities 
nd  countries,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of 
ttcienC  Rome  ;  nor  indeed  can  they  l)e  said  to  have 
led  any  pretensions  to  architectural  lame.  In 
idem  Rome  necessity  caused  them  to  employ  the 
dIuoiiis  of  the  antique  editices:  hut  in  what  manner 
itltey  employ  them?  Beautiful  as  they  were,  they 
Midered  them  disagreeable;  and  even  at  Rome,  in 
le  midst  of  cbef-d'oeuvres,  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
isle  seemed  no  longer  to  exist.  This  destruction  of 
Lste  e.Xtended  to  alt  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  painting, 
culpture.  poetry,  and  eloquence ;  all  tbe  operalioos  of 
be  human  understanding  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
irchileclure.  The  arts  spring,  improve,  arrive  at 
kerfection,  change,  decline,  are  destroyed,  and  flourbh 
Igain,  from  the  same  causes  which  produce  the  revo- 
Btions  of  cities,  of  nations,  and  of  empires. 
It    will    be   very  ditbcult   at  the   present  time,  to 
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follow,  by  any  formal  iodication,  the  abridged  history 
of  the  tasli!  and  disposition  of  the  palaces  and  princi- 
pal residences,  siUiatcd  in  different  countries,  in  this 
night  of  the  arts,  which  is  named  the  middle  ages, 
without  having  recourse  to  ideas  of  the  Gothic  species, 
and  to  castles  or  fortified  mansions,  of  which  there 
scarcely  remain  either  fragments  or  confused  tradi- 
tions. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  pass  over  a  great 
number  nf  centuries  in  the  history  of  architecture  as 
connected  uith  Italy,  before  we  arrive  at  the  epoch  of 
erecting  tlie  ducal  palace  of  Venice  ;  the  taste  of 
which  totally  differs  from  that  of  the  fortified  seats 
constructed  in  England  and  France  during  the  feudal 
governments.  Italy  was  not  governed  at  this  time 
by  the  same  system  as  the  rest  of  Europe ;  feudality 
there  was  not  so  deeply  rooted,  and  did  not  extend 
itself  under  the  same  forms.  It  was  not  seen  covered 
with  castles,  the  lords  of  which,  being  at  war  with 
their  neighbours  and  sovereigns,  inhabited  bastions 
surrounded  by  moats  and  draw-bridges,  instead  of 
residences  expressive  of  hospitality  and  civilization. 
It  appears  certain,  however,  that  in  Italy,  the  system 
of  the  antique  architecture  was  never  entirely  extinct; 
at  least  some  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  tlie  edifices 
of  all  ages. 

VVc  now  approach  to  the  revival  of  architecture, 
and  of  all  the  other  arts,  of  which  the  fifteenth  century 
was  the  epoch,  TTie  cities  that  were  desolated  by 
the  troubles  which  had  agitated  Europe,  re-estab- 
lished it  wiili  emulation.  The  tranquillity  which 
followed,  permitted  the  imdertaking  of  numerous 
conslniclioNs.  The  monuments  of  antiquity  were 
remembered,   and    Brunelleschi   appeai'cd.     Brunei- 


k-sclii,    one    of  tlie   greatest   men    of  ivliom  modcr 

urcliitfciurc  can  boast,  was  thu  lirsl  «ho,  witli   tlie 

M'ale  ami  compasses  id  hand,  surve^yud  the  ruins  of 

nncieiit  Kome.     Aflcr  havin<r  excrcHcd  liis  talent  ia 

difTcrent  arts,  oud  forniL-d  his  mind  and  taste  by  tlie 

stod^v  of  ancient  anlhors,  he  undertook  tu  revive  the 

maxims  of  antit]iie  architecture,  and  to  draw  tiiein 

from  the  ruins  in  whicii  time  and  barbarism  appeared 

to  hai'c  buried  them  for  ever.     He  discovered  and 

distinguished  the  orders  ;  and  was  tlie  first  tvlio,  aller 

-lisviug;  found  their  valuable  iaws,  employed  their  just 

ipptications  in  bis  works. 

The  cupoia  of  St.  Maria  del  Fiori  opened  the  "ay 

I  the  numerous  similar  structures  titat  have  since 

!cD  erected ;    and    tins  editice,  which    g;)ilned    the 

dnairalion    of  Michel  Angelo.  will  always  astonish 

Ihose  wIk)  know  how  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 

neiitors,  and  the  difficulty  attached  to  the-  iirst  steps 

f  every  undertaking.   This  edifice,  and  several  others 

irith  which  Brunei lesclii  was  entrusted,  gained  him 

at  reputation  as  an  anJiitecl.     Tiie  students  edu- 

1  in  his  school  spread  themselves  in  the  dilTerent 

mrts  of  Italy,  awakened  a  taste  for  architecture,  and 

1^  same    time,    propa;^aling  its  true   principles, 

,  spirit  of  emulation  for   its   encouragement, 

lUie  governing  powers.     Shortly  afterwards 

leficent  genii  of  the  bouse  of  Medici,  the  dukes 

f  Milan,  and  other  princes  and  Italian  nobles,  opened 

icir  palaces  and  treasuries  to  cherish  the  arts,  and 

lud  to  be  animated  by  a  ciicamoo  desire  to  raise 

jhem  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  liad  sunk. 

Hie  book*  of  Vitruvius  were  communicated  to  the 

■chitect«  of  Italy,  who  consulted  them,  and  spread  the 
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opiiiiiHU  of  the  aotbor  amongst  ibe  public  ;  he  being 
the  only  ooe  of  the  ancivols,  whose  HTitings  upou 
architecture  have  descended  to  us. 

Leon  Balltsta  Alberti,  the  eccood  of  the  artists  who 
constructed  according  to  the  principles  of  N'itruviiis 
aikI  the  maxims  of  antiquity,  contributed  greatly  at 
this  time  to  the  progress  of  architectural  knowledge. 
lie  sticceedod  Brtioelleschi,  nho^  talents  he  emulated, 
and  endeavoured  to  give  to  architecture  more  ele- 
gance and  variety  in  ornaments,  than  his  predecessor. 
His  works  on  architecture  evince  great  erudition,  and 
perhaps  tended  more  to  correct  the  taste  of  his 
country,  than  tlial  of  Vitruvjus  himself;  whose  num- 
berless obscurities  cannot  be  explained  even  by  expe- 
rience and  learned  dissertation. 

At  this  period  the  principal  residences  in  France 
and  England,  were  constnicted  after  the  system  of 
military  defence,  at  that  time  prevalent;  which  had 
uu  relation  whatever  to  the  Greco-Roraano  architec- 
ture, nor  any  resemblance  to  what  is  generally 
received  as  constitutiiiir  a  mansion.  And  from  this 
time  to  the  revival  of  the  antique  architecture,  the 
habitations  of  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  presented 
nothing  but  nn  assemblage  of  round  and  square 
towers ;  united  by  ranges  of  buildings  Ibrniiug  spa- 
cious courts,  and  presenting  to  the  eye,  both  inside 
and  out,  only  masses  of  stone,  pierced  with  apertures. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  epoch  in  which  these  were 
constructed,  Italy  was  covered  with  mansions,  in  the 
construction  of  which  oil  the  regularity  of  the  antique 
forms  and  ordonnances,  the  masses,  details,  and  pro- 
portions of  the  finest  architecture  were  manifest. 
Already  Majano,  Rossellini,  Pintelli,  and  Galliano 
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fiangallo,  had  erected  residences  from  which  archi- 
tects will  continue  to  form  their  taste.  In  the  palace! 
and  private  habitations  erected  at  Rome  in  this  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  exteriors  exhibit  greatness,  few 
divisions,  and  a  well-preserved  eurithmy.  The  \ 
dows  are  equally  spaced :  if  in  one  story  they  are 
rectangular,  and  in  great  edifices  traversed  by  a 
marble  cross,  in  the  next  story  they  are  terminated  by 
»emicircle.  Centred  windows  were  at  first  with- 
©ut  imposts,  but  afterwards  they  were  added.  Near 
to  the  old  government  house  in  the  same  city  is  a 
■mall  house,  which  is  probably  of  this  century.  The 
windows  of  each  of  its  four  stories  are  centred.  What 
degree  of  elegant  simplicity  is  exhibited  in  this  small 
construction ! 

Generally  the  architraves  of  the  windows  and 
■doors  have  few  members  and  little  projection ; 
the  cornices  being  very  simple,  and  without  pedi- 
nents. 
The  divisions  of  the  stories  were  mdicated  by  small 
ojecting  and  acute  cornices,  which  were  after- 
ards  tempered  and  changed  to  string  courses. 
fa  the  interior  of  large  mansions,  they  continued  to 
instruct  loggias  with  insulated  columns  supporting 
ches,  m  is  apparent  in  many  of  the  monasteries,  the 
Jace  Vicolo  del  Govcrno,  and  that  of  the  duke 
brza  Cesarini.  Sometimes,  instead  of  marble  co- 
imna,  they  employed  those  of  stone  or  brick,  not 
rlindrical.  but  polygonal,  as  at  the  palace  dt  Venezia, 
iazza  de  SS.  Apostoli,  and  the  cloister  Delia  Pace. 
here  exists  but  one  example  of  the  employment  of 
le^  species  of  columns  by  the  ancients,  which  is  at 
e  Templum  Rediculi. 


V.Mr  mrnvoiiiiri.    [kr-^crrajL^tL   vzsH.  £iiuiE2!fifi  ^iAmiih^^  ur 

LMTUiirT  iiir  wciiiiiL  tin  iicntir  JuumGr  i£  ftsSamads^ 
ifrnitt!ii«ni£i.  miL  msiiKK  TTiisi:  im-ffnrr  'ws^  bd  looser 
iix£ftilii:::ii»  iiu;  UT'iOttC  iuu:  nsmt  jmri^  xm  scadcs*  or  in 
itii^  faiimf  viLL  f:uH7tftfr  .  amfc  2dok  or  iesk,  in  sncli  a 

KIT  i:  Uit  i.iTiL  Cfc]k^^  ZJht  hjcJL  ctoan.  Tki^  was 
aii^rv&r-d^  ui:r..ii£7  ioriL  <iii^jimdd.  asiiisd  dK  Greek 
crcifi^  T*M:  p^aftes  np^t^kr  liim  vbs  Miodiioed  io 
tbe  c-L::rc'Le§  &i  R:azif^  ^£>  iLe  cificili.  wliacii  had 
beea  ai  iJi^i^  uz&e  a  liuit^  of  &42ic:  4iaxe  at  Veiaoey  and 
ilill  greaicf  al  CoiisLksfiiiicf:^. 

Laadj,  er^ai  ms^i  well-propatiaMd  dutribouoos, 
reclan^nlar  aihi  iDoi>:4iL«DCiB>  forms,  a  sofficseat  solidity, 
a  ^mple  aod  dry  dec;>ralkML  wiilioul  prc^iioos, 
breaks,  or  superiluitT  of  omameiils^  formed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Aurora  of  the  regene- 

ratkm  of  taste. 

We  behold  in  the  sixteenth,  the  boasted  century, 
during  wliich  the  fine  arts  flourished  most  in  Italy, 
and  particularly  at  Rome,  hi  this  century  the  art« 
approached  nearer  to  that  state  of  perfection  which 
cliaracterized  them  under  Augustus,  than  they  had 
previously  or  have  since  attained.  Italy  prided  itself 
in  luiving  wrought  this  great  change ;  and  Tuscany 
claimed  the  merit  of  having,  by  means  of  the  excellent 
arlisla  which  it  had  produced,  spread  good  taste 
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through  ihe  greater  jMtrt  of  Europe.  Florence  be- 
lieved itself  a  Kecood  Athens,  and  thought  that  in  the 
Gentury  during  which  the  Medici  presided  over  Tus- 
cany and  Rome,  it  had  revived  the  Hourishlng  periods 
of  Pcrictes.  Alexander,  and  Augustus,  It  is  suffi-  ' 
cient  to  cite  the  mansions  Giraud,  Doria,  BuoDcam- 
pegni,  Delia  Cancellaria  {See  pi.  66,  the  details  of 
hich,  like  those  of  all  the  drawings  presented  in  this 
work,  are  modilied;  and  are  not  strictly  according  i 
Id  the  originals)  and  the  Tempietto  di  Bramante, 
"by  Lazzari,  generally  named  Bramante.  His  style 
,was  at  first  rather  dry,  and  partook  of  that  of  the 
preceding  century  ;  but  it  afterwards  became  nobler, 

broken,  and  hence  more  correct.  Tlie  tiouscs  ; 
Caflarelli,  Stalle  d'Agostino  Chigi,  aad  chapel  Cliigi, 
hy  Kafiaello.  His  works  present  the  same  purity  of 
Myle  that  distinguished  his  predecessor,  without 
having  that  meagrencss  with  which  lie  is  reproached. 
The  houses  Massimi,  Altemps,  Papa  Guilia,  Farne- 
ttana,  and  Salviati  (See  pi.  58,  6ii,  and  63,)  by 
Feruzzi,  in  whose  productions  there  exist  an  evqiii-  | 
iitp  choice  of  beautiful  forms,  the  purest  profiles,  and 
a  perfect  accord  in  the  parts.  The  whole  presents 
,tt>hdity  without  heaviness,  richness  without  luxury, 
jknA  character  witho*  affectation.  The  houses  Sac- 
Iti,  Farnese,  Palma,  church  della  Madonna  di 
Loretto,  chapel  Paolina,  and  gate  di  St.  Spirito  (See 
pl.  GO,)  by  Antonio  Sangallo,  whose  works  are 
"  enerally  esteemed  for  their  simplicity  of  form,  just- 
ess  of  proportion,  sobriety  of  ornaments,  purity  of 
;yle,  arnl  their  real  and  apparent  solidity.  A  part 
r  Farnese  house,  Campidoglio,  and  Sapienzii  colkgo,  ' 
jr  Michel  Angelo,  whose  talents  Mere  sublime,  but 
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Miiliiiui  iiiili  III   iiic*:4Miri> ;  foitilc  in  great  ideu. Init 
Hill  iM.»u  >«i  \\\  iIkim^  uliirli  Vk'vTv.  capricious. 

I  li.  ^  illii  \1iicl;i)niv,  ("ViKiiio  I  Ante,  residenoes  Gccia 
iVi.i  (\ii«i.  rimt  llio  rhnrch  delta  Madama  d^ 
«  ^1..  ««,  i<,  •  i«'«  i<*il  h\  Ciiiilio  Ramano.  whose edifit« 

I  ^,  ,1.  ihI  tMiiMnh'UMl  and  decorated  witL  l1la^ 

,     ..I       I  •iit,«.ll.«ii    lioii^\  and    Oa^no   dt^l  Pan&  v 
1*.  ..    I  i^i*.»i«    11'^  wo.Wx  nrr  nioito4>  of  ,£rond XaO:  « 

Vh.    u\sy\X    i>:  Si    Pcironi...  hsmu  iinwi 
.     «  ..  ..  J    \.iuk    Ivwh,   ik\  Boifurn.'*    in*.  iKot 

s...     \>.  XI      .XIV    %iAu.    MadoHiiA.    tktsfi    Jixst^  ^ 

^1 
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Vi^nola  sluJied  rallier  tlie  spirit  nianiri;.stcd  m  ihe 
wlioleofthc  antique  remains,  titan  confined  hinisclf  to 
ft  detaikd  imitation  of  any  one  in  particular.  In  each 
•  •{  his  orders,  Vignola  observed  the  antique  examples 
which  were  generally  reputed  as  the  most  beautiful. 
He  remarked  that  they  all  owe  their  reputation  to 
Himple  relations  easily  distinguishoil,  wiiicli  render  the 
lesser  parl«  dependant  on  the  greater.  "  Wishing,  for 
example,  to  establish  the  proportions  of  the  ])oric 
order,  1  have  observed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Doric  of 
the  ibcatrc  of  Marcellus  was  the  most  esteemed;  I 
have  therefore  taken  it  for  the  principal  rule  of  the 
essential  parts  of  my  Doric :  but  when  I  found  that 
any  lesser  member  departed  from  the  division  pre- 
scribed by  the  ordonnance  in  general  (which  ollen 
happens,  cither  from  the  inaccuracy  of  execution,  or 
oUier  reasons),  instead  of  renouncing  the  fundamental 
base,  which  I  had  adopted,  I  sought  to  establish  the 
proportion  of  these  lesser  parts ;  not  after  any  system 
of  niy  own,  but  from  other  Doric  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity equally  esteemed,  and  in  which  these  parts 
had  not  received  the  same  alteration.  I  have  always 
naile  choice  of  the  antique  orders ;  and  on  my  part 
have  only  given  the  distribution  of  the  proportions 
founded  on  simple  relations)  without  employing  mea- 
gore*  iu  feet  or  piilms  of  any  country,  but  solely  an 
vbilrary  measure  taken  from  the  order  itself,  named 
module,  ami  divided  into  a  certain  numlier  of  e(|ual 
parts." 

Vigoola  never  departed  from  great  proportions, 
ncli  a«  halves,  thirds,  or  fourths,  the  observance  of 
which,  in  part,  constitutes  the  principle  of  that  beauty 
•0  otuch  admired  in  his  productions,  ami  whicli  has 


rnisetl  Wis  work  on  tlic  (Hilcrs  uf  nrcliiUiclurc,  trilo 
iiiiivL-rsal  ix-pulc. 

'J'he  basilica  di  Viceiiza,  houst-s  Tiene,  Trissiiio,  de 
Porti,  and  Valmarana,  at  Vicenza ;  Foscari  house, 
monastery  de'  Canonic!  delta  Cartta,  refectory  de' 
Monaci  di  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  churches  di  St, 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  St.  Francesco  della  Vigna,  II  Re- 
dentore,  Olimpico  theatre,  and  many  other  edifices  at 
Veuice,  were  constructed  by  Palladio.  It  appears  to 
have  been  his  object,  to  shew  that  the  principles  of 
beauty  and  design  exhibited  in  the  antique  edifices, 
arc  suitable  to  all  pcrio<U  and  to  alt  European  coun- 
tries, with  the  raoililications  that  the  ancients  them- 
selves have  admitted  in  their  works.  From  his 
manner  of  imitating  tliem,  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
other  system  than  that  of  making  such  a  judicioiis 
application  of  tliclr  principles,  as  they  themselves 
would  ttave  made  had  they  exercised  their  art  amongst 
the  moiterns.  Thence  the  free,  easy,  and  elegant 
application  of  the  ni:tsses,  lines,  plans,  and  ornaments 
of  the  antique  in  all  his  constructions.  The  style  of 
Palladio  has  been  imitated  in  England  by  InigoJones, 
Wren,  Gibbs,  Chambers,  and  many  others,  who  have 
modiBed  his  plans,  facades,  adjustment  of  his  forms, 
proli  es,  ordoonances,  and  details. 

The  Pitt!  palace,  at  Florence ;  houses  Ru.ipoli, 
Saeripauti,  Negroni,  and  Romano  college,  at  Rome, 
by  Bartolomco  Ammanati.  His  works  arc  admired 
for  the  judicious  ordonnance  of  their  details,  beauty  of 
their  forms,  disposition  of  the  planes,  apertures, 
profdes,  and  the  harmony  of  the  parts  with  the  total. 

The  chape!  del  Presepio  in  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
villa  Negroni,  Vaticana  library,    facade  of  St.  Gio. 
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l^lerarin,  ptilaccs  Vaticano,  elcvalum  liiciii^  the  cily,  '1 
and  Albani,  at  Rome,  by  Doiuemco  Foiitatia.  This  | 
artist  cannot  be  considered  amongst  those  masters  of  J 
(he  art  whose  works  are  classic.  In  his  edifices  a  : 
great  knowledge  of  construction  is  developed,  and  a 
taste  which,  without  l>cing  absolutely  pure,  wanted 
neither  simplicity  nor  greatness. 

'I"he  college  dtlla  Sapienza,  churches  del  Gesn,  St. 
Liiigi  de'  Frances!,  St.  Maria  in  Via,  Madonna  de' 
Monti,  St.  Paolo  alle  tre  Foiitane,  and  de'  Greci,  at  ! 
Kftme,  by  Giacomo  delta  Porta.     The  architecture  of  ] 
his  churches  presents  a  great  number  of  projections,  ' 
pediments  above  each  other,  and  other  similar  extra- 1 
vagances.     In  his  mansions  the  style  of  this  architect  ( 
k'ery   unequal.     Some  are  passable,  such  as   the  ] 
Sapienza,  and  the  houses  Gottofredi,  Nicolini,  and  the  ' 
Belvedere    at   the    villa   Aldobrandini ;  others  ag;aiB  ' 
alK>und  with  the  ordinary    abuse    that  he  made   of  | 
pediments,  projections,  mezzaninas,  &c.  as  the  houses 
Mare«colti  and  Serluppi.    That  of  Chigi  has  a  majestic  ' 
Vestibule,    and    a    spacious  and   commodious  court. 
There  are  many  fountains  designed  by  this  architect, 
L*  which  are  situated  in  the  squares  Navona,  Colonna, 
PufMilo,  Rotonda,  Campidoglio,  and  Madonna  lie  Munti. 
7'hc  best  are,  that  in  the  Piazza  Mattel,  and  another  in 
the  Campidoglio,  where  the  statue  of  Marforio  is  placed- 
T  he  houses  Cornaro,  Trissino.  Molini,  Pisani,  Strozzi 
Ravaschierr.  Fino  in  Bergomo,  and  many  others  at 
V'icenza,  Venice,    Florence,    Pailua,  and  Genoa,    by 
Vincenzo  Scammozzi.      It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  his 
style  is  formed  from  that  of  Palladio,  but  it  is  repro- 
duced by  this  learned  author  with  great  discerument 
I  and  purity. 
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ll  was  in  ttii»  century,  during  wliicli  EnglaiK], 
France,  and  Germany,  were  a  prey  to  ruligiouts  \vars, 
that  ten  pontills,  in  succession,  contributed  to  tlic 
erection  of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  Rome.  (^See  the 
Frontispiece,  and  pi.  7 1  to  74 ;  in  whicli  the 
defects  exhibited  in  the  details  of  the  original,  are 
omitted,  and  the  wliolc  modified.)  This  celebrated 
edifice  was  erected  on  the  site  of  that  which  was 
built  by  Constantine,  and  which,  from  the  plans  that 
remain,  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  five  parts, 
by  a  hundred  Corinthian  columns ;  ami  presented  two 
isles  at  each  side  of  the  nave.  Its  entrance  consisted 
of  a  large  square  area  formed  by  a  colonnade.  Pope 
Nicola  V.  finding  it  in  a  most  dilapidated  stale, 
formed  the  idea  of  erecting  another  church,  that 
should  surpass  the  former  in  magnificence.  He  con- 
fided the  important  trust  to  Leon  Battista  Albert!  and 
lieniardo  Kosellini.  The  first-mentioned  architect 
wiiihing  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  this  great 
enterprise,  first  constructed  a  spacious  apsis  at  the 
extremity  of  the  site  of  the  former;  and  for  this  pur- 
(jose  he  demolished  the  temple  of  Probus,  which  was 
situated  near  it.  The  work,  however,  was  not  raised 
more  than  three  cubits  in  height  when  Alberti  died.  In 
a  short  time  afterwards  Nicola  V,  died,  without  having 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  designs  of  Alberti 
executed;  and  one  of  his  successors,  Giulio  II.,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  this  edifice.  After  having  employe)! 
the  most  able  architects  in  Italy  to  furnish  designs  for 
the  intended  church,  the  preference  was  given  to 
those  offered  by  Bramante;  notwithstanding  Michel 
Angelo  Bonarroti,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  Rome, 
oiienly  condemned  them.    To  accelerate  the  construe- 
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lion  of  lliis  new  church,    Bmn)aiil.c  dcmolishLHl  the  i 
innleriuls  of  the  furmer  church,   together    with  Itte 
uihimns;  the  latter,  Michul  Angelo  asserted    might 
have  been    preserved  and  employed.     Neverthelef 
Brumaiitc  raised  the  edidcc  in  a  short  time  Ut  tlie  ' 
eotabluturc  ofthc  principal  pillars. 

Lcoiic  X,  successor  toGiiili'i  II.,  gave  all  his  atten- 
tion In  this  new  undertakinif.     He  conlided  it  to  the  | 
care  of  Giulioiio  da  Sangalki,  Fra  Giocondo  Veronese, 
and  the  celebrated  Raphaello,  who  had  studied  archi-  i 
tfcturc  under Bramaiite.    Already  this  pontiffdespaired 
of  seeing  the  entire  execution  of  the  designs  of  Bra-  i 
mante,  when  Baldassare  Peruzzi  advised  him  to  make 
several  alterations  in  the  project;  this  architect  statingf 
that  the  plan  of  Bramante  was  defective  in  ita  solidity. 
In  his  alterations,  he  preserver!  the  great  cupola,  but 
gave  the  edifice  a  square  form  instead  of  a  rectangular 
one,  which  was  the  form  Brumaiite  hud  assigned  it. 
About  this  period,  namely,  1521,  Leone  X.  died. 

AdrianoVI.  onlvFtirvived  him  a  year:  the  troubles 
with  which  the  pontificate  of  CIcmcnte  VII.  was  dis- 
quieted, did  not  pLrmit  him  to  forward  the  execution 
of  this  edifire.  Paolo  III.  testified  his  taste  by  the 
embellishments  which  the  capitnl  of  his  states  re- 
ceive«l ;  and  showed  much  zeal  for  tiie  construction  of 
the  Hcw  church.  After  the  death  of  Peruzzi,  Antonio 
K-ingallo  made  a  new  project  and  model,  which  were 
agreed  to  by  Paolo  III.  In  this  plan,  which  was  more 
extended  than  that  of  Peruzzi,  he  totally  perverted 
the  (Iciiigns  of  Bramante.  Sangallo  dying  in  15-40, 
tlic  ponliiT  was  for  some  time  undecided  to  whom  it 
I  Kliould  be  intrusted  At  length  Paulo  lU.  appointi-<l 
i  Michel  Angelo  to  be  the  nrchikcl  of  St.  Peter's,  with 
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full  power  to  make  such  allcmlioiis  in  wliaL  was 
already  built,  as  lie  might  judge  necessary  ;  and  to  bo 
guided  solely  by  liis  own  judgment  in  prosecuting  the 
remainder  of  the  design. 

Michel  Angelo  altered  the  plan  of  this  church  to 
that  of  Peruzzi ;  namely,  a  cross,  witli  its  four  ex- 
tremities of  an  equal  length,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  placed  four  piers  to  sup|x)rt  the  cupola.  He 
suppressed  a  great  portion  of  the  beauties  exhibitL-d  in 
the  designs  of  Bramantc  and  Pcruzzi,  and  augmented 
the  dimensions  of  the  diAerent  parts,  without  increas- 
ing the  solidity  in  an  equal  ratio.  He  had  not  super- 
intended the  construction  of  this  edillce  more  than 
three  years,  when  Paolo  111.  expired.  Giulio  111. 
succeeding  him,  continued  to  Michel  Angelo  the  trust. 
Shortly  aflcrwards Giulo  111.  died;  and  the poutiGcatc 
of  Marcello  II.,  who  succeeded  him,  was  of  still  shorter 
duration.  Paolo  IV,  was  elected  to  the  pontificate,  at 
which  time  Michel  Angelo  was  studying  the  con- 
struction of  the  cupola.  The  model  was  finished,  but 
its  execution  was  retarded  by  the  death  of  Paolo  IV. 
This  pontiff  wtis  succeeded  by  Pio  IV.,  who  continued 
the  trust  to  Michel  Angelo. 

The  cliurcb  of  St.  Peter's  was  raised  to  the  height 
of  the  spring  of  the  cupola,  when  Michel  Angelo  died, 
in  I5G4;  when  he  had  superintended  the  erection  of 
this  edifice  seventeen  years.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  he  caused  a  detailed  model  to  bo  made  in 
wood,  to  which  he  affixed  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations. Alter  his  death  Pope  Pio  IV.  appointed 
Pirro  Ligorio,  and  Giacomo  Barozzi,  known  by  the 
name  of  Vignola,  to  succeed  Michel  Angelo;  and  he 
enjoined  them  to  follow  with  c.vactness  the  project  of 
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iheir  predecessor.  It  was  an  opinion  so  generally 
entertained  that  no  atlditionul  improvement  could  !« 
made  iu  the  model  of  Michel  Angeio>  that  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  Pio  V.  dismissed  Ligorio  for 
baving  departed  from  it.  Vignola  alone  remained, 
and  occupied  himself  ibr  the  rest  of  his  life  in  cxecut- 
inff  the  exterior  accoitling  to  the  designs  of  Micliei 
Angelo.  After  the  death  of  this  architect,  which 
took  place  in  1579,  Grcgorio  XIII,  deputed  in  liis 
place,  Giacomo  della  Porta,  who  had  been  the  pupil 
of  Vignola.  This  pontiff  did  not  continue  the  con- 
ttructioD  of  the  cupola,  but  preferred  terminating  the 
decoration  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  church.  Sisto  V, 
liaving  succeeded  Gregorio  XIII.,  wished  to  have 
the  reputation  of  erecting  the  celebrated  cupola  de- 
tigned  by  Michel  Angelo.  Besides  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  he  engaged  Doraenico  t'ontana,  whose  talents 
bad  been  proved  on  several  occasions.  They  cora- 
nienced  to  work  at  the  attic  of  the  great  cupola,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  July,  1588.  Sisto  V.  being  anxious 
to  finish  this  cupola,  employed  six  hundred  work- 
Dsen,  who  relieved  each  other,  so  as  to  work  night 
-ftiid  day  without  intermission.  The  undertaking  was 
forwarded  with  such  ardour,  that  in  a  year  and  ten 
montlis,  the  attic  and  two  cupolas  were  completed 
to  the  basement  of  the  lantern.  The  pontiff  gave 
■olemn  thanks  over  the  last  stone,  which  was  laid  the 
fcdrteenth  of  May,  1 690 ;  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  announcing  the  circumstance.  He  caused 
(he  exterior  of  the  cupola  to  be  covered  with  learl, 
tad  decorated  the  seven  projecting  sides  in  face  of 
the  entrance  with  gilt  bronze.  Notwithstanding  the 
«elerity  with  which  Sisto  V.  caused  this  work  to  be 
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prected,  tic  had  iml  the  sali^fticUon  of  seeing  it  com- 
pleted;  for  he  died  in  tlie  montlt  of  August,  lo^; 
and  the  lantern,  globe,  aud  cross  were  not  completed 
before  November  in  the  same  year,  under  Urbairn 
VII.  The  rest  of  the  parts  were  executed  by  Giii- 
ix>mo  dclla  Porta,  in  the  pontiiicale  of  Clemente  VIII, 
Afterwards  Paolo  V.  caused  the  church  to  l>e  length- 
ened after  the  ilesic^  of  Carlo  Ma<lemo ;  but  lie 
constructed  the  lacade  from  those  of  Michel  /Vngeln. 
All  the  different  works  were  cnmpleted  in  1614, 
Urbano  VIII.,  Innocentio  X.,  Akssandro  VII.,  and 
several  other  pontiffs,  enriched  this  temple  witli 
chapels,  sepulchraJ  monumeiiLs,  and  ntlicr  embellish- 
ments; which  were  executed  after  the  designs  of  the 
mo»t  celebrated  artists  of  Italy. 

The  merits  of  this  great  work  are  exhibited  in  the 
plan  previous  to  its  alteration:  in  the  employment  of 
only  one  order,  and  in  the  tambour  of  the  dome ; 
which  are  beauties  that  compensate  for  a  portion  of 
the  following  defects  presented  in  this  etUfice. 

In  the  interior:  the  projection  of  the  imposts  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  pilostres;  the  continuity  of  the 
principal  entablature  is  interrupted  hy  numerous 
f)r(-aks ;  and  the  ornaments  with  which  the  whole  of 
the  interior  is  decorated,  are  too  abundant  to  be 
cfructive,  and  not  in  a  correct  style. 

At  the  exterior:  first,  in  its  plan,  hy  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  entrance,  as  also  hy  Uie  massivcs  placed  in 
the  exterior  of  the  circular  parts  of  the  three  principal 
branches;  necondiy,  in  the  elevations,  hy  an  erroneous 
application  of  pitn^ttres,  as  also  the  numerous  breaks 
in  the  entablature  over  them ;  by  the  ordonnance  of 
ji«  facade,  which,  although  possessing  the  a»ivantage. 
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of  presenting  only  one  order,  prodace^  Iwt  little  relief 
to  the  elevation,  from  the  circnmstance  of  its  columns 
being  engaged  in  the  masonry ;  and  the  disproportion 
of  the  members  of  the  entablature,  which  is  said  to 
have  arisen  firom  the  extraordinarv  module  of  the 
columns.  Lastly,  the  attic  is  too  high;  added  to 
which,  the  employment  of  windows  in  the  same, 
together  with  their  defective  form,  and  decoration; 
as  also  the  decoration  of  the  lantern  of  the  dome. 

The  bad  effects  which  result  from  Mademo  adding 
three  arcades  in  length  to  the  western  extremity  of 
St  Peter's,  which  from  a  Greek  became  a  Latin 
cross,  are :  first,  that  it  no  longer  presents  the  spec- 
tator with  a  pmnt  of  sight  from  whence  any  portion  of 
the  tambour  of  the  great  dome  can  be  discovered ; 
not  even  from  the  extremity  of  the  immense  area 
fronting  the  church ;  so  that  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  this  edifice  remain  concealed :  secondly,  the  interior 
of  the  church  is  entered,  under  the  expectation  of 
enjoying  the  effect  of  the  grand  cupola,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  which  expectation  is  in  a 
great  measure  disappointed.  For  the  spectator,  per- 
ceiving only  a  curved  aperture  in  the  vaulted  ceiling, 
is  obliged  to  advance  a  considerable  distance  before 
he  obtains  a  perfect  view  of  this  rotundo,  which 
ought  to  present  itself  from  all  points. 

There  have  been  a  multitude  of  embellishments 
successively  added  to  the  interior  of  this  temple, 
which,  however,  from  the  profuse  gilding,  the  stuc- 
coes of  the  arches,  and  the  walls  being  covered  with 
different  kinds  of  marble,  have  not  merely  destroyed 
the  harmony,  but  have  lessened,  very  materially,  the 
general  effect      Nevertheless  the  faults  and  errors 
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which  are  met  ivith  in  so  great  an  undertaking,  ought 
not  to  excite  astonishment,  when  it  is  considered  that 
its  construction  was  the  work  of  three  centuries, 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  ditferent  individuals, 
several  of  whom  made  considerable  innovations  in  the 
amplicity  of  the  original  design.  A  mixture  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  of  greatness  as  well  as  littleness  of 
design,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
amalgamation  of  so  many  grades  of  genius  and  talent 
in  the  erection  of  one  edifice.  It  cnnnot  be  denied, 
that  no  church  has  yet  been  erected,  the  area  of 
which  is  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  St.  Peter's;  yet  it 
by  no  means  exhibits  that  apparent  magnitude  which 
a  spectator,  previous  to  entering  it,  expects  to  witness ; 
and  it  is  often  matter  of  dispute  whether  it  is  equal  in 
extent  to  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  or  even  St.  Paul's  at 
Rome.  It  is  however  sufficient  to  state,  that  the 
principal  nave  of  St.  Peter's  is  610  feet  in  length,  and 
the  transverse  457  feet;  and  that  the  total  length  of 
the  basilic  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  is  scarcely  267  feel. 
Nevertheless,  St.  Paul's  appears  to  be  of  greater 
extent  than  St.  Peter's.  Place  two  ranges  of  insulated 
columns  in  the  interior  of  the  latter,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  former,  and  you  will  immediately  discover 
St.  Peter's  to  be  the  most  spacious  church  in  the 
world.  The  employment  of  insulated  columns  in  an 
edifice  increases  its  apparent  extent;  they  fill  up  the 
vacancy  of  an  extensive  area,  and  form  a  lengthened 
perspective,  by  furnishing  the  eye  with  objects  on 
which  it  can  rest,  and  from  which  the  mind  is  enabled 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  space  which  they 
occupy,  which  is  apparently  increased  by  their  number. 
This  demerit  of  St.  Peter's  is  derived  from  mode) 
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RTchitectare,  which,  having  proecribed  the  forms  of 
the  ancient  basilicse  and  Unas  of  insulated  colomiiSy 
employed  oidy  pillars  and  massives ;  which  prodocing 
bat  little  effect,  present  heavy  and  moaotonons  stmc- 
tores. 

At  the  commencement  oi  this  century,  celebrated 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  arts  and  hence  the  cultivation  of 
a  correct  taste,  architecture  exhibited  a  very  promising 
display  oi  genius  and  talent  at  Rome.  Bramante  and 
Sangallo  treated  architectural  deoMration  with  the 
reserve  which  a  study  of  the  antique  remains,  as  yet 
little  known,  inspired.  Peruzzi,  Raphaello,  and  Vig- 
Dola,  advanced  with  mcnre  liberty,  and  greater  intdli- 
gence :  thus  the  proportions  of  the  orders  were  mcfre 
correctly  delineated ;  the  beauty  of  insulated  columns 
was  discovered ;  the  use  of  arches  placed  upon  the 
ca{Mtals  of  columns  was  condemned ;  a  great  vari^y 
of  forms  for  churches  and  palaces  was  introduced,  and 
their  distribution  enlarged ;  presenting  at  this  period 
real  and  important  advantages  to  architecture. 

These  benefits  and  this  pn^ress  were  increased  by 
the  translation  of  the  work  of  Vitruvius,  and  the 
commentaries  made  by  Alberti,  Serlio,  Vignola,  Palla- 
dio,  Scamozzi,  and  many  other  professors  of  architec- 
ture. Every  thing  appeared  favourable  for  the 
establishment  of  a  correct  architectural  taste,  and  the 
opportunity  seemed  at  hand  to  give  permanency  to 
whatever  was  excellent  in  the  art;  when  Michel 
Angelo  appeared,  who,  with  the  capricious  sublimity 
of  his  genius,  overthrew  all  and  introduced  the  most 
fimtasUc  forms.  He  prescribed  to  and  governed 
FcHitana,  Porta,  Ammanati,  and  a  multitude  of  others; 
corrupted  the  taste  of  this  century,  and  influenced  that 
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oT  tbe  ftillowii^  by  the  evil  of  bis  example.  The 
abuses  wluch  lie  iDtrodaced,  or  that  be  Bod  his  parti- 
zans  raised  iuto  credit,  are.  niched  aud  coupled 
columns,  tog^ber  with  others  supporting  little  or 
Dotbing.  A  repetition  of  the  same  order  in  several 
Htories.  Those  of  diflereut  beigfals  and  species  in  the 
same  story ;  a  single  order  %vhicb  embraces  several 
stories,  others  without  chantcter,  or  again  mingled  vtilh 
diderent  characters.  An  injudicious  application  of 
pedestals  and  pilasters  of  various  kinds,  and  some  even 
reversed,  being  larger  at  the  upper  extremity  than  the 
lower.  An  absence  of  proportion ;  capricious  proGles ; 
and  a  superfluity  of  mouldings;  together  with  a 
profusion  of  iusignilicant  oniamenls.  Pediments  of 
different  descriptions  employed  xvithout  discrimination, 
both  in  the  interior  and  exterior.  I'he  application  of 
entablatures  to  irregular  plans,  as  also  offering  a  bon- 
tinucd  scries  of  breaks.  And  lastly,  churches  ^vith 
facades,  presenting  two  stories,  and  interiorly  encum- 
bered with  heavy  pillars  instead  of  columns,  which 
form  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  architecture. 

The  architecture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  adopted  many  of  these  imperfections;  so 
that  a  detailed  description  of  their  edifices  would  be 
tedious. '  A  chronological  list  of  those  which  are  most 
deserving  of  notice  will  suffice,  The  chapel  Paolina 
in  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  Basilic  di  St.  Sebastiano  fuori 
Ic  mura,  and  Sciarra  Colonna  palace,  by  Flaminio 
Ponzio.  In  the  last-mentioned  production,  the  fine 
division  of  the  diHbrent  stories,  the  judicious  and  noble 
proportioned  distances  of  the  apertures,  a  reasonable 
employment  and  distribution  of  ornaments,  at  once 
Biropic  and  majontic,  are  generally  admired. 
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At  ibis  period  the  system  of  the  antique  architec- 
ture was  introduced  into  England  by  Inigo  Jones.  It 
bad  been  introduced  into  France  during  the  preceding 
century  by  Serlio,  Primaticcio,  and  Pierre  Lescot,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Louvre  and  other  edifices.  In 
the  year  1620,  Inigo  Jones  was  charged  with  the 
repairing  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  at  London.  This 
old  Grothic  church  was  falling  into  decay  in  many 
places.  Our  architect  erected  a  portico  of  the  Corin- 
thian <mler  at  each  side  of  the  Gothic  frontispiece 
that  he  repaired.  We  find  amongst  his  works  the 
plan  and  elevation  of  one  of  these  porticoes  (that  of 
the  western  side),  which  construction  disappeared 
with  that  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  at  the  time  of  its 
re-construction  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  We  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  critique  that 
has  been  passed  on  the  style  employed  in  these  addi- 
tions. Nothing  is  so  unbecoming  in  the  restorations 
which  are  obliged  to  be  made  in  Gothic  edifices,  as 
this  medley  of  different  styles,  and  above  all  of  antique 
ordonnances,  the  system  of  which  is  totally  difierent, 
and  can  produce  no  other  effect  than  that  of  a  contra- 
diction, which  offends  the  sight  as  much  as  the 
understanding.  Inigo  Jones  was  afterwards  charged 
with  the  construction  of  the  great  enterprise  of  the 
royal  palace  at  Whitehall,  the  designs  for  which  he 
had  commenced  and  finished  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

It  is  from  this  production  that  we  are  best  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  genius  of  our  architect.  It  may  be 
affirmed,  that  a  greater  or  more  magnificent  ensemble 
of  a  palace  was  never  conceived  and  projected  by  any 
modem  architect ;  and  if  the  disasters  of  the  period 
had  not  interrupted  its  execution,  London  might  have 
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boasted  of  possessing;  the  most  magniGcent  palace  in 
Europe.  Unliappily,  it  is  but  in  his  designs  that  we  can 
form  an  idea  of  its  merits.  The  combination  of  variety 
and  regularity,  of  greatness  and  simplicity,  exhibited  in 
the  plan  of  this  immense  edifice,  which  was  intended 
to  form  a  perfect  quadrangle,  are  truly  admirable. 
The  space  occupied  by  this  plan  is  divided  into  three 
equal  parts.  That  in  the  centre  is  a  spacious  court) 
which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  palace :  the  other 
two  are  each  composed  of  three  courts,  environed  by 
buildinifs,  the  masses  of  which  correspond  in  their 
general  appearance.  The  elevation  of  this  total  offers 
the  most  perfect  symmetry  in  its  four  exterior  facades, 
each  of  which  is  formed  of  masses  of  buildings,  of 
which  the  dispositions  and  ordonnances  are  balanced 
by  a  general,  uniform,  and  always  greatly  varied 
motive,  either  by  the  advance  or  retreat  of  the  parts, 
or  by  the  diversity  of  the  elevations.  Each  facade  is 
similar  to  the  other  exteriorly.  The  interior  of  the 
palace  presents  in  its  different  elevations,  details  which 
seem  to  present  all  the  variety  that  good  taste  couki 
unite. 

To  gain  a  more  precise  idea  of  this  design,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones, 
published  by  Kent  in  1770,  where  the  l>eautiful  details 
of  this  great  enterprise  are  engraved.  It  is  in  these 
designs  that  we  may  discover  how  much  Inigo  Jones 
appropriated  the  style  of  Paliadio.  Every  part  of 
this  immense  composition  brings  to  mind,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  orders,  porticoes,  bossages,  basements, 
profiles,  details,  form  of  the  windows,  doors,  &c.  that 
rich  and  simple,  noble  and  elegant  style,  that  Paliadio 
and  the  architects  in  Italy  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
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Applied  ia  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  also  in  the  i 

dwellings  of  private  individuals. 

We  may  be  convinced  by  that  beautiful  fragment  ' 

nf  Whitehall  palace,  named  the  banqueting-house, 
rith    what    ability    Inigo    Jones    appropriated    the 

beauties  of  the  great  masters  from  whom  he  copied. 

It  is  composed  of  a  very  high  rustic  basement,  on 
irhich  rise    two    stories,  each  of  which    has  seven 

windows.  The  height  of  each  story  is  occupied  by 
a  oidonnance  of  columns  and  pilasters;  the  lower  are 

Jonic,  and   those  above   Composite.     The    whole    is 

jmrmounted  by  an  attic  and  balustrade.     Some  of  the 

details  in  this  ensemble  give  rise  to  criticism.  It 
ruuld  be  better  if  the  cornice  was  not  in  projection 
wr  the  engaged  columns  and  pilasters.  It  is  also 
)  be  wished  that  Inigo  Jones  had  not  followed  the 

JMuI  practice  of  a  swelled  or  curved  fri'ze  in  the  entab-  , 

Iftture  of  his  Ionic  order.  Notwithstanding  these 
ile  irregularities,  the  aspect  of  this  edifice  is  rich, 
hI  exhibits  a  nobleness  of  character.  The  windows 
iftve  elegant  architraves ;  the  execution  is  pure  and 
hoice  ;  and  a  person  of  adequate  judgment  acknow- 

pedges  at  once  the  style  of  a  Palladio. 

The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  is  mentioned 
I  being  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones. 
This  edifice  presents  a  portico  of  columns,  of  what  is 
ailed  the  Tuscan  order  ;  which  is  of  great  simplicity. 
L  cannot  be  denied  that  this  mass  bears  a  sufficiently 
irious  character,  yet  neither  the  interior  nor  exterior 
I  distinguished  by  any  merit  either  of  composition  or 
txeculion. 

,  The  Royal  Exchange,  at  London,  built  after  the 
real  fire  in  this  city,  is  also  said  by  some  to  have    , 
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been  ereuted  ffum  the  designs  of  this  artist ;  though 
others  attribute  l>oth  the  design  and  execution  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren;  but  if  it  be  the  design  of  Ini^ 
Jones,  il  is  cousidered  at  the  same  time  as  not  being 
one  of  his  best  productions.  This  edifice  has  an 
arcade  iu  tlie  centre  of  its  &cade,  accompanied  bv  a 
smaller  one  on  each  side,  the  latter  extending  round 
the  front  and  lateral  elevation  forming  a  piazza,  the 
whole  of  which  is  decorated  with  the  Corinthian  order. 
It  is  from  the  middle  of  this  part  of  the  Exchange  that 
a  kifly  tower  is  raised,  ornamented  with  the  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  ortlers.  The  superior  part 
of  the  structure  is  terminated  by  a  balustrade  and 
ornamented  with  statues. 

The  large  arcade  in  the  centre  of  the  two  elevations, 
serves  as  entrances  to  a  noble  area,  in  which  the 
merchants  assemble  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  piazza, 
that  serves  as  a  convenient  shelter  fram  the  sun  and 
rain.  A  staircase  in  the  north  and  another  in  the  south 
front,  communicates  with  a  gallery  on  the  second  story, 
which  runs  round  the  whole  building,  and  leads  to 
various  offices  occupied  by  Hiidorwriters  and  mercliants. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
England  is  Greenwich  Fiospital,  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  tire  miles  from 
London  bridge.  It  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and 
completed  from  his  projects  by  Webb,  his  pupil.  This 
immense  total  of  buildings,  which  at  the  present  day 
serves  as  an  hospital  for  invalid  seamen,  was  originally 
destined  for  another  purpose.  Inigo  Jones  had  pro- 
jected it  for  a  palace  for  Charles  I.  Il  appears  that 
he  had  but  completed  a  part  of  this  vast  construction, 
when   its  continuation  was   interrupted   by  political 
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arcumslanccs.  It  remained  in  this  state  until  William 
III.  resolveii  to  grant  the  land  and  buildings  intended 
for  a  royal  palace,  for  the  establishment  of  an  hospital 
ibr  iavalid  seamen  ;  and  accordingly  the  part  executed 
by  Ini^  Jones  was  accompanied  with  the  corres- 
|)onding  parts  and  buildings  which  constitute  the 
•rhole  of  the  present  plan.  It  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  all  the  parts  of  this  edi6ce  are  executed  accord- 
r  to  the  original  designs  of  our  architect,  since  the 
^ange  of  its  destination  would  necessarily  require 
larticular  disposition.  The  present  ensemble  is  eom- 
tosed  of  two  spacious  square  masses  of  buildings, 
ituated  on  an  extensive  terrace,  on  the  south  bank  of 
be  Thames.  Each  of  these  buildings,  which  are 
>erfectly  symmetrical,  has  a  court  in  its  centre. 
beir  anterior  and  posterior  facades  are  formed  of  a 
isement,  upon  which  the  Corinthian  order  is  placed, 
lat  occupies  the  height  of  the  two  stories;  an  attic, 
Brmounted  with  a  balustrade,  crowns  this  ordonnance. 
Two  parts  io  advance,  with  four  engaged  columns 
opporting  a  pediment,  are  disposed  io  the  fa9ade  at 
ach  side  of  the  entrance,  flanked  with  coupled  pilas- 
BTs.  corresponding  with  others  at  the  angles,  which 
re  also  coupled.  These  pilasters  accord  M"ilh  four 
tilers  in  return,  which  terminate  the  ordonnance  and 
telineate  the  dimensions  of  the  facade.  The  two 
literior  and  posterior  elevations  just  mentioned,  are 
nited  at  each  side  by  a  mass  of  building  less  elevated, 
f  the  height  of  the  attic,  and  perforated  in  each  of 
le  two  stories  with  windows  cut  in  tiie  bossages, 
rhich  give  to  these  wings  a  very  masculine  character. 
lie  centre  is  occupied  by  four  columns  in  advance, 
imiUr  to  those  of  the  fa<;ade.     As  the  whole  of  this 
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eamemUt  i>  cufMtd  of  two  pats  peHectly  syame- 
tnai,  the  fk*cnptio«  of  oae,  as  aboTc^  wiU  serve  to 
CDBTey  m  JBtt  tie«af  ibe  other. 

The  gnud  are*  or  rqih— rit  mhkh  separates  tke 
tiro  aborg-ftinard  IwUBgi^  iliiiiiiiiii  two  domes 
of  c<iiidrr«Hr  devataoa,  wiMrli  me  over  insoUted 
palkuea.  Time  linwri  liiiiiiaali  a  lose  range  of 
baikfiags  at  eacb  aide,  erideoUT  ofa  AtW  posleriorta 
InigoJoaea.  The  whole  eads  in  ao  avenue,  which 
leads  by  a  tfiglit  a^CMit  to  the  rojwl  obeervalorx. 

Front  a  view  ut  all  the  parts  of  whidi  ihU  great 
edifice  U  cocBposeil,  it  becomes  evident  that  it  t&  tbe 
woHi;  of  diSereat  times  and  successive  artists.  Tbp 
stvte  of  loigo  JoDes  is  only  foanJ  in  thai  part  of  the 
edifice  of  which  a  more  special  descriptioa  has  been 
given,  athd  in  which  the  style  «>r  PaJladto  is  evident, 
particularly  in  the  bossaged  wings  befbre-meDtioBed. 
Criticism  woidd  Bud  something  stilt  further  to  obsene 
respecting  the  la^adeii,  both  as  to  the  diiipositioD  of 
the  columus  and  pilasters,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
masses  and  parts  in  advance,  which  leave  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  with  a  secondar>'  decoration.  The 
weight  of  the  attic  also,  which  appears  too  heavy  for 
the  ordonoancc,  is  objectionable.  But  this  composi- 
tion ha«,  nevertheless,  great  beauties ;  it  presents  a 
noble  and  masculine  character,  greatness  in  ils  masses, 
and  tha  t  symmetrical  and  complete  total  in  its  lesser 
parts,  vvJiich  it  is  rare  to  find  in  extensi\e  structures. 

M.  Milizia,  in  speaking  of  this  edifice,  blames  it  as 
regards  its  character,  which,  according  to  him,  ought 
to  have  been  simple,  and  without  luxury,  conformable 
to  its  uses.  The  critique  is  just ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  this  fault  cannot  be  attributed  to  Inigi 
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Jones,  who  could  not  foresee  this  change  in  itsemploy- 
Bient. 

We  find,  in  some  Itineraries,  frequent  mention  of 
extensive  country  seats,  erected  in  the  different  comities 
cf  England  by  Inigo  Jones ;  but  these  notices  are  not 
of  sufficient  authority.  The  collection  of  his  works, 
^blished  by  Kent,  coutains  indeed  a  great  number  of 
plans  and  elevations  for  public  and  private  buildings, 
bot  the  publisher  has  omitted  to  state  whether  these 
dcsi^sarc  those  of  buildings  executed,  or  merely  pro- 
lecljt  found  in  the  portfolio  of  the  artist.  All  that  can 
he  said  of  these  designs  is,  that  if  they  have  not  been 
executed  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  not  one  the 
erection  of  which  would  not  have  been  creditable. 
They  all  exhibit  the  taste,  style,  purity,  and  elegance 
Falladio,  and  the  best  architects  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  collection  maybe  usefully  consulted  by 
those  who  wish  to  apply  to  architecture  the  forms, 
imiuanances,  and  particular  character  which  distin- 
guish the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture, that  it  was  imitated  with  more  success  in  the 
eonrscofthe  sixteenth  century,  than  at  any  period  from 
Ibe  lime  of  its  restoration  to  the  present. 

The  churches  St.  Carlo  de  Catenari,  St.  Gregorio, 
and  St.  Caterina  da  Siena,  at  Rome,  were  erected  from 
tile  dedgns  of  Baltista  Soria,  whose  works  exhibit 
lamptuosity  and  irregularity.  The  churches  della 
Pace,  St.  Maria  in  via  lata,  St.  Martina,  or  St.  Luca, 
and  Sacchetti  ad  Ostia  palace,  at  Rome,  are  byPietro 
Pcrrettini  da  Cortona.  His  works  present  great  abuse 
of  decoration,  and  all  that  viclousness  of  style  that  an 
indolent  mind,  corrupt  and  irregular  in  its  taste,  cannot 
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fail  to  introduce.  The  frontispiece  of  the  church  des 
Feuillans,  rue  St  Honoro,  the  palaces  dc  Bcrn>'  and 
de  Baleroy,  iu  Normandy ;  de  Blezancourt,  a  pan  of 
that  of  Choisy-sur-Seine,  de  Petit-Bourg,  de  Blois, 
part  of  the  interiors  of  the  palaces  de  Richelieu  and  de 
Coulomniers,  the  exterior  of  the  palace  aad  gardens 
de  Gesvres  ca  Brie,  the  principal  part  of  that  of  Fresne, 
together  with  a  chapel  which  was,  in  some  respects, 
the  model  of  the  church  du  Val-de-Grace,  at  Paris. 
The  palace  de  ftfaisons,  hotel  de  la  Vrilliere,  and  Je 
Jars,  the  church  des  Filles-Sainte-Marie,  iu  the  rue 
St.  Antoinc.  part  of  the  hotel  de  Bouillion,  the  frontis- 
piece des  Minimes  de  la  Place  Rnyale,  to  the  second 
wder  exclusively,  termination  of  the  hotel  Cnrnavalet, 
and  its  facade,  the  church  du  Val-de-Gracc,  and  the 
projects  for  the  competition  of  the  I>ouvre,  at  Paris, 
are  all  hy  Francois  Mansart.  He  has  produced  no 
work  which,  from  its  merit,  is  capable  of  (ixino^  the 
attention  of  posterity;  and  the  history  of  good  taste  in 
architecture  is  as  little  indebted  to  him  as  to  many 
other  modern  architects. 

The  facade  of  the  church  di  St.  l«;uazio,  anil  tlic 
villa  Parafili,  at  Rome,  are  by  Alessandro  Algardi. 
Algardi,  in  the  decoration  of  this  seat  or  casino,  ha;* 
avoided  the  faults  of  the  architects  of  his  time,  which 
consisted  in  covering  the  facailes  of  palaces  with  bass 
reliefs  and  antique  statues,  confusedly  placed,  which 
injured  the  ordonnance  and  symmetry.  This  disposi- 
tion in  the  works  of  Algardi  is  the  result  of  a  correct 
and  judicious  taste.  The  interior  presents  details  of 
decoration  which  might  serve  as  models  for  their 
species.  Algardi  also  passes  for  the  designer  of  the 
superb  gardens  of  this  country  seat,  which  are  disposet^,  . 
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in  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  manaer,  according 
lo  ihe  inequality  of  the  situation.  Tliey  abound  with 
fouutaiiiR,  cascades,  and  ampiiitlieatres  of  water, 
wliicli  embellish  and  render  them  the  most  delightful 
at  Rome. 

Tlie  churches  di  St.  Agnese,  decoration  of  St.  Gio. 
Laterano,  the  oratorio  de'  PP.  della  Chiesa  Nuova,  di 
St.  Carliuo  alle  quattro  Fonlane,  di  Propaganda,  della 
Sapicnza,  and  della  Madonna  de'  Settc  Dolori,  the 
palaces  Falconieri  a  Strada  Guilia  and  Panfiti  or  Doria, 
at  Rome,  are  by  Francesco  JJorromini.  He  reduced 
■rchileclure  to  a  species  of  mechanical  operation,  and 
-obeyed  no  law  in  the  forms  which  he  had  adopted, 
but  that  of  his  own  caprice.  His  fantastical  elevations 
jH^sent  a  mass  of  vicious  forms,  which  were  never  em- 
■ployed  previous  to  his  time,  the  only  merit  of  which  con- 
Msts  in  the  possibility  of  executing  them.  The  fertility 
frf"  his  invention  ceases  to  astonish  us,  when  we  reflect 
'that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  form  designs  for  an  ediOce, 
■nshackled  by  the  rules  of  art  and  correct  taste,  than  lo 
<pt>duce  such  as  will  bear  the  test  of  aii  enlightened 
criticism,  and  exhibit  judgment,  ability,  and  propriety  of 
iiisposition.  His  style  of  decoration  resembles  that  of  a 
gold  or  silversmith,  which  is  capricious,  and  without  any 
nmediate  relation  to  necessity  or  pmpriety.  It  obeys 
)  other  authority  than  that  of  an  indetermined  and 
lerile  pleasure.  The  only  principle  which  Borro- 
lini  either  practised  or  possessed,  was  that  of  contra- 
icting  all  who  had  preceded  him. 
The  palaces  Barberini,  di  Monte  Citorio,  and  di 
Bracciano,  churches  del  Noviziato  de'  Gesuiti,  nell* 
^Anccia,  and  Oandolfo,  and  the  fountains  di  Piazza 
^Wavona,  and  in  Piazza  Barberini,  at  Rome,  were  from 
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tbe  designs  of  Gio.  Ijorenzo  Beroiiti,  »'lto  also  executed 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  tombs,  choir  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  high  altar.  It  may  Lte  remarked,  that  iu  die 
dii^position  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  judicious  choice  of  its  situation.  A 
window  is  situated  behind  the  four  colossal  statues  of 
the  doctors  thatsupport  it,  the  light  of  which  produces 
considerable  elfect.  Of  the  high  altar,  or  rather  that 
senseless  production  of  four  twisted  columns,  which 
sustain  a  canopy,  as  if  placed  expressly  to  encumber 
and  obstruct  the  grand  intersection  of  the  four  branches 
of  the  temple,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  it  is 
difUcuIt  to  conceive  how  such  an  absurdity  could  have 
originated  with  that  same  Bernini  who  constructed  the 
colonnade  of  the  Piazza  di  St.  Pietro.  The  Piazza  di 
St.  Pietro,  or  place  of  St.  Peter,  is  of  an  elliptical  form, 
surrounded  by  four  ranges  of  insulated  columns,  which 
bear  an  entablature  crowned  by  a  balustrade  and 
statues.  There  is  an  obelisk  at  its  centre,  on  cither 
Hide  of  which  in  an  immense  lijuntain,  which  emits, 
with  great  force  and  sound,  a  considerable  body  of 
water.  The  immense  area,  terminated  by  tlie  facade 
of  the  church,  the  spacious  steps  of  which  form  two 
spaces  resembling  terraces,  presents  one  of  those  rare 
productions  and  tbrlunatc  conceptions  which  impart 
the  grealest  delight  to  the  spectalor;  yet  how  much 
more  enchanting  would  it  be,  were  it  not  for  the  bad 
taste  exhibited  in  the  facade  of  the  church,  and  the 
ma>sof  the  pontilical  palace  which  overload  one  of  its 
Bides.  Notwithstanding  the  faults  and  licences  which 
this  place  ufVcrs,  in  spite  of  the  bellied  columns,  and 
Ionic  cornice  with  the  Doric  order,  it  is  one  of  tlie 
lineal  productions  of  modern  architecture.    The  archi- 
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tecLs,  up  lo  this  time,  had  never  employed  so  many 
eoluniDS  to  such  advaotago.  The  fumades  of  the 
entrances  at  the  extremities,  and  in  ttic  middle  o(  the 
colonnade,  are  agreeable,  and  the  lateral  arches,  with 
rchitraves,  very  judicious.  The  pilasters  in  the  two 
porticoes  of  communication  between  this  colonnade  and 

i  frontispiece  of  the  church,  do  not  appear  to  advan-  i 
lage  iu  their  inclined  situation,  and  accord  badly  with 
the  decoration  of  the  facade. 

The  royal  staircase  erected  by  Bernini,  in  the  best 
poitsibie  manner  that  the  situtitiou  would  permit, 
■amely,  b  the  middle  of  old  constructions,  is  very 
remarkable  ;  the  light  is  arranged  with  great  art,  the 
steps  easyaud  little  raised,  and  the  ensemble  majeBtic. 
What  a  view  in  descending  !  The  insulated  columns, 
I  perspective,  upon  the  iirst  ramp,  and  the  coupled 
lilastera  upon  the  second,  show  the  talent  by  which 
e  artist  has  overcome  the  difficulty  with  which  he 
d  to  contend,  in  a  given  and  limited  site.  The 
part  that  he  has  taken  is  admirable,  but  not  imitable. 
Tl»e  style  of  Bernini,  in  architecture,  presents  more 
lenses  than  absolute  errors,  and  his  graces  prevent 
IS  from  dwelling  too  lutig  on  his  faults. 

'l"he  peristyle  du  Ix)uvre,  and  observatory,  at  Paris, 
ire  by  Claude  Perrault.  This  artist,  in  the  faijade  of 
he  Ijouvre,  has  presented  toour  notice  coupled  columns, 
vhich  may  serve  as  a  useful  example  to  show  their 
wnsistency.  They  add  nothing  to  the  strength, 
RKler  which  pretext  they  have  been  employed,  since, 
f  eifually  divided,  they  would  have  afforded  much 
.greater  solidity,  independentof  their  Increase  of  beauty, 
iiy  having  a  considerable  less  portion  of  the  soffit  lo 
■pport.     The  peristyle  du  Louvre,  indee4l,  as  origi- 
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I  bt  Pfcfnak,  that  is,  before  the  windows 
woe  made  nader  the  eolnwaite,  seems  to  hax'e  been 
erected  toexfaibit  tkepoaqioasDHigaiticeDCooracourt, 
mad  not  for  ibe  purposes  for  wlucfa  similar  erectioos  are 
emploved.  Yet  DotwithstaadiQ?  tbe  grentoess  of  the 
s^le  which  is  expressed,  the  proportions  of  the 
wiodoM-s  of  its  ba^meot,  and  also  the  application  of 
the  pilastfrs  which  are  emploTed  at  the  angles  of  its 
pavilions  or  extremities,  are  not  in  correct  taste.  In  the 
rest  of  its  details,  however,  we  are  indebted  to  Per- 
ranlt  for  having  revived  with  great  ability  the  justnes 
and  beauty  of  the  antique  proportions  ;  a  purity  in  the 
pro61e5,  elegance  in  the  forms  and  omatneDts,  and  a 
ctHTectness  and  finish  in  the  execution. 

The  palaces  Renuccini,  Allien,  .\stalli,  and  Muti, 
and  the  chapel  del  Monte  della  Pieta,  at  Rome,  were 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Gio.  Antonio  de'  Rossi, 
whose  style  in  architecture  was  great,  and  of  large 
division.  \one  showetl  more  ability  in  lighting  the 
interiors.  His  taste  in  decoration  fvas  correct.  He 
particularly  possessed  the  art  of  accommodating  his 
designs  to,  and  of  drawing  an  advant^e  from,  the 
different  situations  of  his  productions,  and  of  giving 
an  appearance  of  greatness  e\'en  to  the  least  spaces. 

The  bridge  de  Saintes,  the  gate  of  St.  Denis,  and 
the  restoration  of  those  of  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Antoine, 
at  Paris,  are  by  Francois  Blondel.  The  celebrated 
gate  St.  Denis  exhibits  an  architectural  character 
between  that  of  gates  and  arches ;  custom  has  how- 
ever sanctioned  the  name  of  gate.  It  was  according 
to  this  character  that  it  was  composed  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  examined.  Its  just  denomination  will 
then  be  a  triumphal  gate.     Some  details  of  its  archi-_ 
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Ktare,  as  also  the  6ne  execution  of  the  sculpture,  are 
wnaposed  after  the  antique  style,  whilst  the  adjustments 
ire  according  to  tlie  style  iii  vogue  at  the  time  of  its 
VectioD,  whicli  consisted  in  observing  ceitnin  systems 
hat  have  for  a  long  time  impeded  the  progress  of 
■chitecture.  Frani^oisBIondell,  being  a  learned  ma- 
liematician,  in  designing  the  masses  and  general 
limensioQs  fur  this  gate,  professes  in  his  treatise  on 
rcliitecture  to  have  subjected  them  to,  and  deter- 
unett  them  by,  a  rigomus  calculation,  although  in  the 
aeciition  the  measures  do  not  altogether  correspond. 
ie  lias  inscribed  the  general  mass  in  a  perfect  square, 
Md  intended  that  tlie  width  of  the  aperture  of  the 
[»te  should  be  equal  to  thatof  the  piers.  The  height 
t  this  gate  is  twice  its  width,  the  pedestals  are  a 
Mirth  of  the  height  of  the  mass,  and  the  impost  of  the 
ich  is  one  half  of  its  height.  He  conceived  that  he 
lad  demonstrated,  by  the  exactness  of  his  relations, 
hat  the  eye  ought  to  be  satisfied  ;  because  the  science 
f  numbers  did  not  permit  of  the  least  doubt,  in  his 
■Uiuation,  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  forms  so  determined. 
¥heo,  therefore,  an  enlightened  traveller,  whose  taste 
Iks  been  formed  from  the  noble  character  of  the  antique 
rcliitecture,  presents  himself  before  this  monument, 
bd  criticises  the  mass  as  having  a  little  meagreness, 
ie  may  be  immediately  answered,  It  forms  a  perfect  - 
putre.  If  he  finds  the  width  of  the  aperture  of  the 
jftte  too  contracted,  and  not  bearing  sufficient  propor- 
iDnto  theplane^i,  he  is  as  quickly  informed,  It  is  equal 
ft  the  piers.  But  its  aperture  is  proportionally  ton 
feh.  It  is  of  twice  its  width,  and  this  is  an  arl~ 
^~urable  dimension.  The  massive  >ants  thickness,  and 
doea  not  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  resistance.      This  \ 
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tkUlntessisexftcttytke  sixth  of  its  face,  ^-e.^c.  The 
obsener  is  obligvd  to  a^^ree  that  the  calculations  are 
just,  but  not  cDlirely  satislactory  ;  in  which  example 
be  proves  tor  himself  that  beauty  ia  architecture  cau- 
Dot  be  tbunded  solely  oo  the  relation  of  uumbers.  Is  it 
not,  ou  tile  contrary,  evident,  that  this  equality  of  mea- 
sures deslroyslhe  govemraent  which  the  essential  parts 
ou^hl  to  have  over  the  pniporlioD  of  the  rest,  and  gives 
a  monotony  \shich  is  injurious  to  the  effect  of  this  great 
composition  *  ludeed  a  mind  exempt  from  the  preju- 
dice of  false  systems,  and  conversant  with  the  impres- 
sions which  bodies,  happily  modified,  make  upon  the 
eye  from  the  effect  of  |nTSpective,  and  the  combiuatiou 
of  light  and  shade,  would,  in  judging  of  a  piece  of 
architecture,  feel  itself  authorized  to  say  that  numbers 
do  not  suffice  to  determine  the  proportions  o{  archi- 
tectural designs.  As  to  the  decoration  of  this  triumphal 
entrance,  although  great  and  maje»tic,  it  presents  dis- 
similsr  and  compound  ideas.  Such  are  the  pyramids, 
which  ornament  the  faces  of  this  monument,  whose 
mixed  forms  partake  of  that  of  an  obelisk,  and  the 
principal  fault  of  which  is  in  being  applied  to  a  tri- 
umphal entrance.  This  form  being  dedicated  to  tombs 
and  funeral  objects,  imparls  a  sepulchral  expression  to 
this  monument,  which  is  evidently  in  contradictioawitb 
its  real  character. 

The  palaces  Royal  de  Ctagny  and  de  Versailles, 
the  eslablishment  de  Saint  Cyr,  church  des  Invaiides, 
and  the  place  de  Louis-le-Grand,  or  V'endume,  at 
Paris,  were  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Jules- 
I  lardfiuin  Mansart.  The  palace  de  Versailles  presents 
unly  an  architectural  total  in  the  elevation  fronting 
the  gardens.     The  facade  in  face  of  the  avenue,  wliicli 
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forms  the  principal  entrance,  conveys  rather  the  idea  ot 
a  nunjfier  of  different  edifices  than  of  a  palace.  The 
masses  are  so  dissimilar,  both  as  regards  the  style  and 
proportion,  that  the  attempt  whichhas  been  made  to 
form  a  regular  total  of  the  whole  has  been  without 
effert.  If  we  examine  the  facade  facing  the  garden, 
fts  disproportion  strikes  us  at  the  lirst  glance ;  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  want  of  relation  which  exists  between' 
its  length,  which  is  about  thirteen  hundred  feet,  and 
its  height,  which  does  not  exceed  sixty  feet.  Every 
one  must  feel  the  innpidity  of  this  long  line,  in  the 
dii^position  of  which  there  is  neither  relief  nor  raove- 
neut.  The  columns,  forming  small  parts  in  advance, 
which  are  disposed  at  intervals,  produce  no  etlect;' 
the  basement,  ordonnance  of  the  principal  story,  and 
continued  attic,  possess  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a 
contracted  conception  of  regularity  and  symmetry, 
which  displays  a  very  ordinary  taste,  and  is  not  at  atl 
united  to  give  value  to  (he  composition  of  this  great 
edifice. 

The  master-piece  of  Jutes- Hardouia  Mansart  is  the 
'dome  of  the  Invalides,  at  Paris.  It  appears  certain 
that  the  project  of  a  cupula  did  not  at  first  enter  into 
|he  views  of  the  pmjector  of  this  edifice,  nor  in 
le  designs  of  the  arciiitect  of  the  church  and  hospital 
s«  Invalides.  The  manner  in  which  the  church  was 
iceived  and  executed  by  Liberal  Bruant  is  the  proof; 
md  when  it  was  designed  to  embellish  the  total  of  the 
IRBtablishment  des  Invalides  with  a  cupola,  this  cupola 
lid  nut  be  placed  elsewhere  than  at  the  extremity  of 
he  church,  which  produced  in  reality  a  union  of  two 
ihurches,  without  any  relation  existing  between  them. 
Jiiles-Hardouin  Mansart  Ixjing  more  at  liberty,  in 
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middle  of  die  lixliiiMh  ccataiy.  After  this  accident, 
and  daring  die  tne  it  wmi  maiergoitis  tbe  necessary 
repairs,  the  whole  was  bmt  br  die  great  li  re  at  LontloD. 
It  i*  related  that  diis  secood  cfanrch  coDtained  many 
valuable  ornaments;  and  that  the  festivals  and  obse- 
rjaies  of  the  Idnss  and  princes  were  solemmzed  in  it 
with  p«at  pomp  and  masmficenre.  After  the  entire 
ruin  of  this  edifice,  Christopher  Wren  was  employed 
to  give  desig;ns  fur  a  third  church,  to  be  subjected  to 
the  former  fbiiodations.  For  the  space  of  two  years 
Sir  Christopher  repeatedly  ad\'ised  those  who  were 
inlcrcfili-d  in  the  erection  of  this  new  edifice,  to 
demolinh  the  old  foundations,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  obtained  llieir  consent,  and  immediately  afler 
dewj^ned  and  constructed  a  church  more  worthy  of 
hbtaleuta,  and  of  the  nation  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Ttie  plan  of  this  edifice  is  a  species  of  cross  composed 
of  fonr  hrancht'H.  That  at  the  principal  entrance,  and 
tlio  one  at  the  opposite  extremity,  are  much  longer 
than  lh<i  iilh«T  two,  Bach  of  these  is  divided  by  two 
ruti|(<'a  of  arrndes  into  a  great  nave,  and  two  lateral 
oni*ii,  tli(!  |iilliirH  of  which  are  decorated  with  Corin- 
lliiiiii  (liliwhTPi,  It  liiw  three  porticoes,  one  at  the 
(rritii'ipiil  iriitritri04>,  Incint;  the  west,  and  the  other  two 
firn  »)ltiiilj<d  (ijijiittili-  ili(>  north  and  south  at  each 
niiirutiilty  of  the  croM.  The  western  portico  consists 
of  twajvij  CVtririlliliMi  iiohimni  below,  and  eight  Com- 
\umUe  ftlwivR,  HO)i|ioi(}iiK  n  jM-dimcnt ;  the  whole  resting 
HI  nn  fifvnU'ii  Ihimo,  ||m<  iiacuiit  to  which  is  by  a  flight 
of  h1l'|im  nniiiintf  tlii>  tirilirn  liuiKth  i^f  tlte  portico.  At 
iMU-h  iif  tlii^  two  «<<<ri'rn)l.i  n  of  iIuk  fa(^nde  is  placed  a 
■mull  cnpola.  allcr  llio  «xaiii[)lt<  of  those  of  St.  Peter. 
Thu  jHtrticouM  of  Ltm  norlJiiTn  iioil  smitbcrn  entrance^ 
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areaeiiiiciicnhr,iiiid<wMiitof<uiiBtiliilMi  iqwiijl 
by  six  Corurthiui  cnlmnai  Ai  die  tmtM^gm  estRflutr 
of  the  chardi  is  an  apade,  orseBiicscdsrpwt,  witliBi 
which  the  commmiino  table  is  phced.  Thewaflsare 
ornamented  with  two  ranges  of  coupled  pifaoicn,  one 
above  the  other,  the  lower  being  Corinthian^  and  the 
other  Composite,  b  is  at  the  interaection  of  the 
bcancbes  of  whidi  the  plan  of  the  edifice  is 
that  the  dmne  or  ctqiola  is  atnated.  Its  plan  at  the 
lower  extremis  forms  a  regular  octagon ;  each  of  its 
fiuses  is  occopied  by  large  arcades,  fimung  the  com- 
munication of  the  naresL  Fourof  these  arcades,  which 
are  thooeataated  opposite  the  ang^of  the  croas,  are 
constructed  as  immense  niches ;  thelower  part  of  each 
is  p^irtrated  by  two  smaller  arcades,  forming  a  right 
angle.  These  arcades  correspond  to  the  lateial  nares 
of  the  two  contiguous  brfmches.  This  ingenious  dis- 
position procures  very  interesting  ov^lures,  the  idea 
of  which  was  probably  derived  from  the  plan  of  the 
cupola  di  Maria  del  Fiore,  at  Florence :  be  that  as  it 
may,  this  arrangement  is  much  better  than  that  of 
placing  a  massive  in  each  angle,  whi<^  has  been 
adopted  in  almost  all  modem-  cupolas.  There  is  a 
further  advantage  of  forming  a  more  solid  base,  and 
of  the  pendentives  having  less  projections,  by  being 
composed  of  eight  points  of  support  in^4ead  of  four. 

The  interior  of  the  lower  partof  the  cupola  is  deco- 
rated  with  a  continued  stylobate,  upon  which  are 
placed  Corinthian  pilasters  at  equal  distances,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  comfdete  entablature ;  over  which  is 
placed  a  second  stylobate,  from  which  springs  the 
cupola.  The  thirty-two  equal  spaces  between  the 
pilasters  are  occupied  by  twenty-four  windows  and 
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eijcht  large  niches.  In  the  exterior  decoraticm  of  this 
part  of  tlie  dome,  Wren  wUhed  to  apply  the  effect  of 
a  regularly  disposed  colonnade  of  equiU  intercolumnia- 
tioQS,  and  supporting  a  continued  entalilatiire,  instead 
of  being  iiiterrupt4.-<l  by  projections  resembling  tho^  ol 
St.  PM«r*s  at  Rome,  and  the  Invalides  at  Parts.  Id 
aayii^tbal  be  wished  to  produce  an  effect  similar  to  a 
culonnade,  the  expression  is  ju:itiliable,  for  it  Is  rather 
the  a|^-aranco  of  one,  than  one  in  reality.  First,  the 
rtilumns,  which  are  [^aced  on  a  continued  stylobate, 
jK'rIecUy  similar  to  that  of  St.  Peter's,  are  engaged  In 
l^ie'rs  fn>m  \v)iich  arches  are  sprung  that  bind  them  to 
ihc  dome,  aud  massivcs  are  placed  between  c\eri- 
IvNuth  ialeroolumniation,  in  the  angles  of  which  they 
vo  engvgiHl.  In  the  interiors  of  these  massives  are 
winding: 8Uin<'Asi?s.  I>cingin  the  whole  eight  in  number. 
Ttut  dispoditiim,  parliciilarly  at  a  distance,  gives  a  very 
rich  odtTt  t»  the  dome,  which  appears  to  be  surrounded 
b^H  ein'ularcolouuade.  The  passages  in  the  massiveii 
permit  of  frcti  circulation  round  the  fvhole  of  the  dome. 
The  n^gidarilY  of  the  intercoliimniations,  and  continu- 
nmv  of  the  entablature,  give  a  value  to  this  decoration, 
wliicl)  on  a  iH>arer  inspection,  is  perhaps  slightly  in- 
jim>d  by  mmir  irrcgul;u-ities.  Be  that  as  it  may.  it 
CHiuiot  tto  denied  tlint  the  whole  produces  a  line  effect. 
Tim  ttHic  iH  in  a'Irvnt  the  whole  width  of  the  colon- 
iiHd(>,  ^^-hieli  Intler  is  ontamcnted  with  windows  of 
mtlier  a  i>orrect  tjwle.  The  calotte,  or  e.\terior  of  the 
doiiit\  hiiN  its  (iide«  decorated  with  flutings.  The 
tiiitteni  prewnlx  nothing  very  remarkable.  The  curve 
of  the  doino  Ih  very  Hae,  and  nearly  equals  that  of 
St,  Peter'". 

<  M'  Ittle  .vettiii,  ihero  have  been  placed  in  the  inte 
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of  this  church  a  number  of  statues  and  sepuIchral'J 
nouumeuU,  which  partake  of  llie  same  false  taste  oCl 
iavention  as  thoBe  in  Westminstfjr  abliey,  among  whick  ( 
it  i»  difficult  to  discover  any  considerable  number  that  j 
are  consistent  with  the  correct  taste,  and  appropriate 
•eoliment,  which  these  species  of  monuments  ought  to 
jpresent.     In  this  countrj-  these  kind  of  productions  are 
A'ont  of  B  principle  of  imitation,  to  form  a  regulating 
Itype.      Religion  docs  not  at  all  enter  into  the  first 
toaceptions ;    and  the  more  a  taste  for  these  monu- 
aicnts  has  increased,  within  the  last  half  century,  the 
nore  the  artists  have  felt  this  want  of  a  fundamental 
idea  to  serve  as  a  base  for  their  compositions.     These 
bonnments,  whatever  be  the  merit  for  their  execution, 
kre  almost  always  dramatic  compositions,  in  which  we 
fee  contrasted,  in  a  manner  the  most  revolting  to  good 
Bte,  unsuitable  costumes,  mi'^placcd  allegories,  and  a 
iitvie  of  composition  altogether  at  variance  with  an 
ilightened  judgment. 

Independent  of  the  monuments  just  mentioned,  the 
lecorative  part  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  least  striking  i>art 
r  this  celebrated  edifice.  This  cathedral  derogates 
I  the  most  evident  manner  from  that  purity  of  style 
(rhich  ought  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  such 
JiOces.  At  the  exterior,  the  frontispiece  is  decorated 
rith  two  orders  raised  one  above  the  other,  the 
Columns  of  which  are  coupled  in  a  Une  parallel  to  the 
lorizon.  In  the  interior,  the  piers  of  the  naves  and 
bhoir  are  enriched  with  pilastres  of  large  and  small 
iimensions.  The  entablature  is  complete  only  per- 
lendicularly  over  the  large  pilasters.  The  arcades, 
phich  repose  upon  the  lesser  pilasters,  enter  into  the 
leight  of  the  architrave  and  frieze  of  the  entablature. 
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The  supports  of  the  dome,  decorated  also  with  pilas- 
ters, arc  perforated  by  a  first  range  of  arcades,  which 
is  placed  directly  u|xm  the  cornice  of  the  large  pilas- 
ters, and  penetrates  its  acroteria.  A  second  range  of 
arcades,  the  ctiires  of  which  are  of  different  species 
from  those  of  the  first,  rises  upon  the  same  acroteria. 

These  are  striking  dissonances  in  the  style  of  this 
cathedral,  otherwise  so  justly  celebrated  for  its  great 
extent  and  the  judicious  execution  and  beauty  of  iu 
cupola,  which  furnish  lessons  by  the  study  of  which 
may  be  formed  just  ideas  of  the  digres-sions  from 
purity  of  style. 

The  fountain  of  Trevi,  at  Rome,  the  greatest  that 
this  city  presents,  was  constructed  from  the  designs  of 
Nicola  Salvi.  The  subject  of  this  fine  composition  is 
the  ocean  personified,  gigantic  in  stature,  and  in  an 
upright  and  commanding  position,  proceeding  from  a 
fine  niche  decorated  with  Ionic  columns.  Neptune 
Iwrnc  on  a  shell,  and  drawn  by  sea-horses,  which 
are  guided  by  Tritons,  appears  to  be  forcing  his  way 
over  a  mass  of  rocks,  fi-om  all  parts  of  which  issue 
Btrcamfi  of  water.  In  the  midsl  of  tumultuous  currents, 
the  horses  appear  at  full  speed,  with  their  Triton 
(rnidi'M,  lalmuring  through  the  troubled  clement,  which 
fhllii  with  considerable  effect  into  an  immense  basin 
iK'iicath.  Thin  beautiful  production  is  situated  imme- 
dlBlrly  coiitiguouN  to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  di  PoH, 
which  forms  its  extremity,  and  is  decorated  on  each 
dido  (if  tht>  Ionic  niche  with  ('Oririthian  columns,  which 
I'liibriicc  two  alcirii'M,  niid  coriUiiu  in  their  intercoliim- 
liiullDtiN  Hatili'Fi  and  hnin  rclicfo.  Upon  the  tMO  sides, 
but  iu  ri'lri'iil,  niv  lour  t'oniilhiuii  pilasters,  which 
ulsu  uuibnu'c  two  muHt'H  of  windows.     I'pon  ihejr 
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eutablature  is  an  attic,  which  is  lower  than  that  paitJ 
in  advance.  This  description  may  suilice  to  makel 
known  its  beauties. 

The  hospital  II  gran  Reclusorio,  and  cemetery  oTI 
the  hospital  II  Trediur,  at  Naples;  the  palaces  Gior- 
daui  and  Caramanica,  near  Spadaletto;  and  the  villa 

at  Kc&ina,  near  Portici  -,  tlic  churches  Maria  J 
Mage;iore,  del  Bambin  Gesu,  Maria  dell'  Appoliinare,  ' 
■nd  della  Morte,  hospital  St.  Spirito,  and  the  palaces  | 
dclla  Consulta,  Petroni,  and  Corsini,  at  Rome,  were  [ 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Ferdinaiido  Fuga,  whoi 
works  partake,  in  their  decoration  and  details,  of  the  i 
■vices  and  abuses  of  the  school  of  Borrorriiiii.     The 
interior  distribution,  and   exterior   disposition  of  tbe 
it-mentioned   palace  is,  however,  admired ;  aud  it 
_  ly  be  remarked,  that  few  palaces  have  been  better 
boaceivcd,  or  executed  more  at  large,  than  this.     Its 
irec  overtures,  great  staircases,  and  the  proportions 
'  its  Kicade,  all  exhibit  greatness  of  design.     More 
Correctness  and  purity  in  the  details  and  style  would 
have  mcrcased  the  merit  in  the  eyes  of  artists  and 
icu  of  taste. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
jurished  Lonl  Burlington,  who  was  not  only  dis- 
tinguished for  his  correct  taste  aud  general  knowledge 
of  the  fine  arts,  but  also  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
architecture,  which  he  had  cultivated  with  great 
success,  lie  travelled  for  a  considerable  time  in 
Italy ;  during  his  residence  in  which  country  be 
studied  with  particular  attention  the  immortal  remains 
tliis  classic  soil,  as  also  the  works  of  Pulladio,  sixty 
whose  original  designs  he  collected  aud  published, 
;thcr  with  a  volume  of  the  Antique  Tlierma!,     To 
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the  abore  designs  of  PalUdio,  Lord  Burlingtoa  also 
added  several  of  bis  owq  compositions,  at  tbe  lower 
put  of  which  be  modestly  inscribed  "  Burlington, 
architectos  inveoiL"  This  great  man.  who  was  a 
moet  zealous  patron  oS  tbe  arts,  was  prouder  of  tliat 
title,  which  he  derived  from  bis  ^voorite  art,  and 
which  he  had  deservedly  acqaired  by  a  long  and 
diligent  study,  than  of  that  which  he  possessed  from 
bis  noble  ancestors.  In  1721  be  furnished  designs  for 
tbe  stately  mansion  of  General  Made.  Tbe  ground 
story  is  decorated  with  rustics,  which  gives  to  it  a  very 
imposing  effect ;  and  the  story  above  is  oroamen'cd 
with  well-distributed  Doric  pilasters,  supporting  a 
simple  frieze.  The  windows  with  balustrades  possess 
great  simplicity.  The  whole  of  this  total  presents  a 
degree  of  solidity,  correctness,  and  unity,  that  affords 
considerable  pleasure  to  the  spectator.  His  beautiful 
villa  at  Chiswick,  which  was  erected  from  bis  own 
designs,  and  which  he  embellished  with  a  number  of 
fragments  of  architecture,  is  an  ensemble,  capable,  by 
the  happy  motives  which  are  manifest  in  its  distribu- 
tion, of  doing  honour  to  most  of  the  architects  of  the 
century.  He  furnished  designs  for  the  arcade  and 
front  of  the  dormitory  at  Westminster  and  Burlington 
House,  r^ndon;  together  with  several  other  classical 
productions,  which  will  be  la'^tlng  memorials  of  tbe 
talents  of  this  celebrated,  zealous,  and  enlightened 
patron  of  the  arts. 

The  most  important  production  of  its  kind  in  this 
century  was  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Naples,  at 
Caserte,  by  Van  Vitelli;  being  the  only  enterprise  of 
this  century  which  for  the  simplicity  of  its  plan, 
immensity  of  its  superficies,  and  greatness  of  its  mass 
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aud  elevation,  brings  to  mind  the  eminent  productions 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  principal 
work  at  the  close  o(  the  eigliteentli  century  was  tlie 
tMtnpletion  of  St.  Geaevieve's  church  at  Paris,  com- 
nenced  from  the  designs  of  Soufflot.  The  plan  of  this 
^urch  b  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  composed  of 
ir  principal  naves.  A  hundred  and  thirty  ftuted 
lunms  support  its  arches,  under  which  are  galleries. 
jfhe  cupola  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  and 
sustained  by  four  triangular  pillars,  the  angles  of 
'bich  are  fortifled  by  engaged  columns  ranging  with 
of  the  naves.  The  interior  faces  of  these  pillars 
DC  decorated  with  pilasters  of  the  same  order  and 
iameter  of  the  columns,  which  are  Corinthian. 
liese  four  pillars  form,  at  the  exterior  of  the  angles, 
large  square,  the  interior  angles  of  which  are  inter- 
ipted  by  a  third  face.  The  four  principal  sides  are 
opened  by  large  arcades,  between  which,  and  over 
lie  interior  faces  of  the  pillars,  rise  the  four  parts  of 
ike  arch  termed  pendentivcs,  which  serve  to  form  the 
ircular  plan  of  the  tower  of  the  dome.  These  arcades 
od  pendenfives  are  crowned  by  a  large  enlablature 
rith  modillioDs.  The  interior  of  this  tower  is  deco- 
kted  with  a  continued  stylobate,  which  serves  as 
ascment  for  a  colonnade  composed  of  sixteen  Corin- 
liian  columns  placed  at  equal  distances.  These 
olumns  arc  almost  insulated,  being  only  attached  to 
be  wall  of  the  tower  by  a  kind  of  tongue,  which  does 
Dt  appear  from  any  point  of  view,  and  which  serves 
a  strengthen  the  wall  to  which  they  are  joined.  Bc- 
ind  this  stylobate,  and  between  the  bases  of  the 
olumns,  are  a  species  of  galleries.  In  the  intcrco- 
■nmi^ons  above  are  sixteen  large  windows,  four  of 


I  wilk  the  fb«r  pillars 

TW  caimmmAe  m  crowned  bv 

!  catablilBc^  owier  wfcirh  is  a  bi^  socle, 


ima  to  the  hei^  of  ifae  i|Kiif  of  the  inleriw 
The  ank  m  irratwied  with  orUi^Iar  oom- 
I  fOBBB,  aad  H  tnaiHrted  at  the  sammit 
bv  a  Wge  rirflir  apntoRL  Hinmeh  the  opening  or 
this  fintcapola  the  extresutr  of  an  intennediate  arcb 
msj  be  perceired,  npoo  which  a  aobfect  in  poiatinv 
isexecBled. 

Hie  exterior  of  this  chairh  presents  at  its  principal 
cntiance  a  peristyle  composed  of  tweotv-tHo  Co- 
rinthiao  oohimn».  which  support  an  entablature  and 
pcdimeoC  omamenAed  with  bass  reliefs.  Behind  thia 
peristyle,  and  froin  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  a  circular 
gallery  rises,  which  is  phured  upon  a  stytoba(e  of  the 
same  forta,  and  ia  composed  of  tbirly-two  insulated 
Cwiuthiao  columns.  Tbe  (our  massives  wbicli  serve 
as  buttresses,  and  in  the  middle  ol' which  are  staircases, 
are  situated  directly  under  the  gallen>-.  AUhougb  this 
coloanadc  is  iu  a  manner  divided  by  these  massives 
iolo  four  equal  parts,  nevertheless  there  remains  suffi- 
cient space  between  them  aud  the  columns  to  admit  of 
free  circulation  under  the  gallery;  where  no  column 
is  either  strea^heaed  or  en^sr^l,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  colonnade  eflcctively  exists  in  all  its  reality,  both 
near  and  at  a  distance.  In  retreat  from  this  colonnade 
rises  an  attic  with  circular-headed  windows,  immedi- 
ately above  which  rests  the  cupula,  surmounted  by  a 
lantern. 

The  cluirch  of  St.  Genevieve  loses  greatly  as  re- 
gards style,  l)oth  in  the  massives  of  its  plan,  and  in  the 
proportions  of  the  order  employed.      First,  at  the~ 
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exterior,  Llic  peristyle  of  the  frontispiece  is  vicious  ia, 
plan.  The  columns  which  accompany  its  cxtremi- 
s  arc  in  retreat.  A  species  of  pilaster  is  also  placed 
«t  all  the  projecting  angles  of  the  church,  and  the 
•ogles  which  join  its  four  branches  are  interrupted. 
Such  are  the  faults  committed  in  the  masses  against 
jHirity  of  style.  Ailerwartis  the  essential  parts  of  the 
ttders,  interior  and  exterior,  are  altered  in  their  prin- 
Opal  members.  Lastly,  the  arches,  penetrated  by  a 
multitude  of  lunettes,  and  covered  with  ornaments  of 
improper  kind,  destroy  the  purity  of  style  which. 
Wight  to  exist  in  so  important  an  edifice. 

Rome,  if  we  except  some  of  the  buildings  and  edifices 
erected  in  Great  Britain  and  France  during  the  present, 
eeotury,  possesses  more  numerous  examples  of  archi- 
tecture capable  of  supporting  the  severity  of  criticism, 
iban  cau  he  found  elsewhere.  The  examples  which  it 
|ireseiit8  are  formed  of  parts  so  great  and  beautiful,  tliat 
~-  other  country  can  vie  with  them  in  quality  or 
inimber.  Such  of  its  edifices  as  maybe  censured  with 
ic  greatest  reason  have  still  some  merits;  and  often 
iwer  faults  than  those  which  arc  considered  master- 
|Heces  in  other  countries.  They  offer  a  judicious 
conception,  happy  and  picturesque  dispositions,  beauty 
fai  t)ie  total  and  details,  and  an  almost  never-ending 
iety.  It  is  true  that  all  the  epochs  of  its  history 
Bve  not  been  equally  remarkable,  nor  distinguished 
y  a  similar  purity  of  taste;  but  genius  has  always 
n-sided  in  the  conceptions  produced  in  this  beautiful 
wintry. 

Italy  prewntsa  multiplicity  of  delightful  habitations, 
fhich,  under  the  most  simple  forms,  bear  the  marks 
r  genius,  and  show  that  it  is  possible  to  exliibit  talent 
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even  in  tlie  least  producUons.  This  observation  ought 
to  console  those  who  profess  ao  art  in  ifliich  only  a 
very  rare  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances,  can 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  taleutfi 
in  the  erection  of  any  important  edifice. 

If  Bramante,  Vignola,  Palladio,  Sangallo,  and  Per- 
ruzzi,  have  found  models  in  antiquit>-  for  the  edifices 
that  they  have  erected;  if  these  great  masters  have 
been  enabled  to  employ,  even  in  the  least  dwellings. 
that  beauty  of  ordonnance,  happy  disposition,  and  re- 
search, which  constitute  the  charm  they  possess;  why 
has  not  their  example  been  more  generally  followed  ? 

No  one  can  behold,  without  the  most  lively  in(erest, 
the  works  of  the  able  men  just  mentioned,  who  in  the 
construction  of  a  simple  habitation,  manifested  the 
same  talent,  care,  and  research,  that  they  displayed  in 
the  erection  of  churches  and  sumptuous  ediliccs.  They 
have  embellished  all ;  and  in  their  hands  the  modest 
retreat  became  as  agreeable  as  the  magnificent  palace. 
They  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  their  art,  and 
from  their  works  may  be  learned  how  to  redeem  it 
from  the  prejudices  of  routine  and  extravagances  of 
rnprice.  They  adopted  nature  for  their  guide,  and  its 
ImitatorB  for  their  models;  they  have,  in  a  manner, 
rcBtored  architecture,  by  reclaiming  it  to  its  real  end. 
We  behold  them  everywhere  profit  from  the  difierence 
ofnitc,  and  fill  with  an  admirable  skill  the  wants  which 
the  object  requires.  They  were  ingenious  even  in  the 
mont  minute  details,  and  never  executed  at  hazard. 
They  perceived  that  nothing  can  be  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture, unlesa  commanded  by  an  acknowledged  utility ; 
that  true  genius  is  maiiifeMed,  not  as  some  moderns 
havo  believed,  by  making  war  upon  reason  to  create. 
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novelty  and  produce  fantastical  extravagances,  but  in 
happil>'  employing  in  the  art  the  means  tliat  the  nature 
of  the  intended  uses  of  a  structure  indicates,  and  that 
the  8ite  commands.  It  was  by  fultilling  these  condi- 
liiins  that  they  were  enabled  to  give  to  each  object  itg 
proptT  character;  and  being  always  thus  guided  by  a 
correct  la«tc,  they  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter.  The  greater 
part  of  their  productions  bears  tlie  stamp  of  that  rare 
simplicity  that  enchants  the  mind  like  an  unveiled 
trulb,  which  appears  always  easy  to  those  to  whom  it 
ia  disclosed. 

It  appears  to  have  been  their  endeavour  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect  by  the  simplest  means;  whilst  the 
lUtists  of  other  nations  appear  often  to  have  sought  itfl 
|Rtxluction  in  the  contrary  extreme.  These  erroneous 
Ideas  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  economy ;  for  it 
p  evident  that  such  architectural  productions  are  more 
•xpensive,  as  the  buildings  and  edifices  designed  by 
the  atxive-raentioned  architects,  owe  their  splendour 
'latlier  to  the  arrangements  of  their  plans  and  aspect 
of  their  mass,  than  to  any  vain  profusion  of  ornaments. 
It  is  no  proof  that  the  lino  arts  have  made  tlieir  abode 
:fal  a  city,  because  a  number  of  sumptuous  buildings 
mtty  be  found  therein.  Powerful  individuals  might  for 
time  have  favoured  the  art  from  pride  or  caprice; 
bat  when  at  each  step  wc  are  arrested  by  a  master- 
■ece  of  magnificencii  or  simplicity  ;  when,  above  all, 
re  meet  with  structures  erected  for  public  utility; 
rhen  the  most  minute  details  bear  the  marks  of  that 
lelicate  tast«  which  announces  that  an  entire  people 
^t»  cultivated  the  fine  arts  ;  then  it  is  that  wc  know 
are  in  Italy,  in   which  beautiful  region  the  arts 
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were  for  a  long  time  domesticated.  It  is  there  alone 
that  the  most  modest  habitation  offers  to  the  observing 
artist  beauties  which  are  less  imposing  from  their 
exteot,  than  by  the  correct  distribution  which  they 
present;  satisfying  all  that  necessity  requires.  It  is 
that  refined  taste,  so  long  possessed  by  this  ingenious 
people,  that  ought  to  be  emulated.  Our  century, 
altliough  enlightened  by  so  great  a  degree  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  construction,  has  not  made  a  propor- 
tionate progress  in  architectural  design.  Indeed, 
until  there  are  places  instituted,  either  public  or 
private,  where  the  student  can  receive  instructions  in 
its  general  priociplcs,  and  also  compete  with  others, 
the  whole  to  abide  the  decision  and  remarks  of 
qualified  individuals,  the  rising  architects  cannot  be 
expected  to  possess  any  great  degree  of  talent  in 
architectural  design.  The  instruction  to  be  gained 
in  an  architect's  office,  is  inadequate  to  produce  a 
talented  artist.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  branches 
in  consi  ruction,  and  the  general  routine  of  an  office, 
are  certainty  essential ;  but  to  be  able  to  conduct  the 
execution  of  buildings,  without  pos,sessing  the  ability 
requisite  to  province  judicious  and  skilful  designs, 
allowing  each  of  these  to  be  unquestionably  necessary 
qualifications,  the  former  is  certainly  of  minor  import- 
ance, during  the  limited  period  alloUed  for  a  pro- 
fessional education,  inasmuch  as  it  is  remediable  by  a 
little  experience  ;  while  the  latter  quality  rarely  can  be 
acquired,  except  when  enjoying  peculiar  advantages 
for  its  study. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  manifested  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  the  principal  towns  of 
Great    Britain,    during    the    last   sixteen   years,    has 
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R.-i*d  such  frequent  opportunities  for  tlie  display  of 
xhilectural  talent,  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
lincipal  edifices  erected  dining  that  period,  could 
)t  be  given  in  the  present  work. 


THE  ANTlyUE  ORDERS. 

H4VINO  reviewed  the  productious  of  the  most 
elebrated  artists,  as  fully  as  the  nature  of  the  present 
tork  will  permit,  and  endeavoured,  whilst  doing 
Mticc  to  the  merits  of  their  works,  to  draw  a  useful 
sson  from  iheir  errors  as  well  as  from  their  beauties, 
re  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  each  of 
K  constituent  parts  of  architecture,  and  to  the  de- 
elopmcnt  of  those  rules  by  which  their  employment 
1  regiJated. 

An  architectural  order,  and  the  particular  expres- 
ion  of  character  attached  to  it,  should  not  be  con- 
idered  as  e.\clu.sively  confined  to  a  certain  kind  of 
Diumns,  but  is  exhibited  in  all  the  parts  of  an 
dilicc  ;  nevertheless,  the  column  is  the  regulator. 
for  (his  reason,  the  name  of  order  is  given  to  sup- 
oru  which  differ  from  each  other  botii  in  proportion, 
,  and  decoration ;  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
18  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  Each  of  these, 
om  the  nature  of  the  proportions  attached  to  it,  and 
le  characteristic  effect  which  these  proportions  pra- 
nce, serves  to  express  a  principal  quality,  with 
'hich  the  relation  of  its  parts,  its  form,  and  orna- 
lents  correspond.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that'  . 
K  particular  exprc'ssion  of  the  quality  belonging  to 
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each  of  the  Uirce  styles,  is  not  susceptible  of  a  great 
variety  of  modifications. 

Thus,  the  Doric  order,  which  is  characteristic  of 
strength,  may  be  made  to  express  many  degrees  and 
shades  of  this  quality,  by  the  variations  practicable 
in  its  proportions  and  profiles.  The  antique  remaius 
uf  this  order  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  is  here 
advanced. 

The  Ionic  presents  the  medium  quality,  being  that 
of  elegance.  Wiiilst  the  CorinthiFin  order,  exhibiting 
delicacy  and  richness,  possesses  every  requisite  to 
produce  the  various  degrees  expressive  of  the  par- 
ticular quality  belonging  to  it,  in  the  modified  ena- 
ployment  of  its  proportions,  forms,  and  ornaments. 

It  does  not  follow  from  what  has  been  advanced, 
that  the  information  and  methods  given  by  Vitruvius, 
Vignola,  and  Palladio,  should  be  rejected ;  but  that 
the  orders  allow  of  a  groat  variety  of  expresaon, 
without  injury  to  the  uniformity  of  the  character  of 
each  ;  and  that  architecture  cannot,  cither  in  its  total 
or  details,  be  subjected  to  geometrical  relations. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  sup- 
posed Composite  order  has  the  same  proportion  as 
the  Corinthian,  being  only  a  mixed  composition  of 
this  oriler  and  the  Ionic;  that  the  Tuscan  is  nothing 
more  than  a  simplification  of  the  Doric ;  and  that,  in 
reality,  there  ai-e  but  three  ordei's  in  architecture, 
namely,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  Never- 
theless, the  proportions  and  different  expressions  of 
these  five  orders,  in  conformity  to  the  usual  metlioil, 
will  be  treated  of,  commencing  with  the  Tuscan,  and 
cniiing  with  the  Composite,  without  regarding  the 
difTcreat  dates  of  their  origin. 
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OP  TIIE  FIVE  ORDEKS  I.\  GENERAL. 


A  GENERAL  idea  of  the  five  orders  will  be  obtabed 
from  this  plate,  in  which  they  arc  all  reduced  to 
the  same  height,  thereby  rendering  their  comparative 
proportions  more  apparent,  and  exhibiting  at  one  view 
Uie  diflFerence  of  diameter  and  general  expression. 

The  Tuscao  order  is  distinguislied  by  the  sim- 
|)lioi(y  of  its  members,  and  its  massive  proportion; 
the  hfiglit  of  the  column  being  but  seven  times  Its 
diameter,  or  fourteen  modules,  which  is  its  extreme 
height  The  Tuscan  order  may  be  employed  in. 
prisons,  barracks,  hospitals,  entrance  gates,  magazines, 
itoarkets,  &c. 

The  column  of  the  Doric  order  has  for  its  extreme 
^height  ciglit  diameters,  or  sixteen  modules;  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  triglyphs  which  are  distributed  in 
the  frieze  of  ils  entablature,  and  by  a  less  equivocal 
expression  of  originality  than  the  preceding  order.  It 
imight  often  be  judiciously  employed  in  the  different 
'Itinds  of  sacred,  public,  or  private  edifices;  such  as 
ehurches,  tribunals,  and  banks ;  or  in  commercial 
edifices,  as  halls  or  exchanges,  and  in  all  other  erec- 
ilions  that  require  a  character  either  of  solemnity  or 
of  stability  and  security. 

In  the  Ionic  order  the  column  has  nine  diameters, 
'or  eighteen  modules,  in  height,  and  is  characterized  ' 
rby  the  volutes  of  ils  capital,  and  by  its  proportions^ 
Ibt'ing  lighter  than  those  of  the  Doric.     It  may  be  | 
lauitably  employed  in  the  exterior  of  edifices  requiring 
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an  expressioD  of  elegance,  and  in  the  interior  of 
apartntents,  and  may  also  sometimes  be  placed  as 
tbc  secood  order  in  the  exterior  elevation  of  buildings. 

The  Corinthiau  order  is  still  lighter  tlian  the  lomc, 
its  column  having'  ten  diameters,  or  twenty  modules, 
iu  height.  It  b  characterized  by  the  delicacy  of  il^ 
fbrms  and  proportions,  and  the  richness  of  its  orna- 
ments. The  Corinthiau  order  may  be  employed  in 
the  decoration  of  palaces,  in  the  interior  of  churches, 
&c.  and  geueralty  iu  all  situations  where  delicacy 
and  magniOccDce  ought  to  be  preferred  to  strengtii, 
solemnity,  simplicity,  or  elegance. 

Lastly,  the  Composite  order,  being  of  the  same 
proportions  as  the  Corintbian,  distinguishes  itself  by 
the  oroaments  of  tlie  medium  and  delicate  orders,  of 
which  its  capital  is  composed.  This  order  might  be 
appropriately  used  in  the  decoration  of  triumphal 
arches,  theatres,  public  Jetes,  and  on  aU  occasions 
where  symbolical  ornaments  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
ference over  those  essentially  consecrated  to  the  ot 
orders. 


I 


TILE    OENERAL    DIVISIONS    OF    THE    FIVK   ORDRRS    OW,. 
ABCHITECTURE. 


An  order  of  architecture  is  generally  composed  of 
three  principal  parts;  namely,  of  the  column,  which 
assigns  to  all  the  rest  of  the  ordonnance  its  propor- 
tions ;  the  pedestal ;  and  the  entablature. 
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la  each  of  these  three  parts  are  comprehended 
Ujree  others,  namely,  the  pedestal,  which  is  com- 
prised of  a  base,  die,  aad  cornice;  the  column,  tho 
parts  of  which  are  the  base,  shaft,  and  capital ;  aod 
the  entablature,  consisting  of  the  architrave,  friezcy 
aod  cornice. 

These  different  parts  are  composed  of  several  others 
to  which  is  generally  ^ivcn  the  name  of  mouldin^s^ 
B.v  this  word  is  understood  alt  the  lesser  parts  of  archn 
teeture,  which  constitute  the  art  of  profiling,  whether 
the  application  be  made  to  the  orders,  or  to  tha 
ordonnance  employed  in  the  decoration  of  building;^ 
Mouldings,  in  general,  take  their  expression  of  solidity,; 
elegance,  or  delicacy,  from  the  different  orders  tat 
which  they  belong.  They  are  reduced  to  seven  di5« 
ferent  kinds,  the  names  of  which,  together  with  thciia 
respective  dimensions,  centres,  and  manners  of  tracings 
will  be  found  in  the  tables  and  plates  of  the  detaiU) 
belonging  to  each  of  the  orders.    See  also  pi.  2. 


THE  EXTREME  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  FIVE  ORDERS 
OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


According  to  Vignola,  the  height  of  the  pedesti 
ought  to  be  one-third  of  that  of  the  column,  and  the 
entablature  one-fourth.     To  find  this  relation,  it  will 
be  most  expedient  to  divide  the  total  heiglit  of  the 
ordonnance   into  nineteen  equal  parts,  appropriating 
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four  lor  tlic  height  of  the  pedestal,  twelve  for  that 
of  the  column,  and  reserving  the  three  remaioing 
parts  for  that  of  the  entablature.  Three  being  the 
fourth  o£  twelve,  and  four  the  third  of  this  number, 
and  these  three  quantities,  four,  twelve,  and  three, 
being  equal  to  nineteen,  form  a  division  which  serves 
as  a  general  rule ;  not  only  to  determine  the  heights 
of  the  Tuscan  pedestal,  column,  and  entablature,  but 
also  the  relations  of  those  of  all  the  other  orders.  To 
determine  the  exprcssioD  of  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  louic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  column,  the  height  of  the 
Tuscan  must  be  divided  into  seven  parts,  the  Doric, 
into  eight,  the  Ionic  into  nine,  and  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  into  ten.  Tliese  divisions  being  made 
under  a  given  height,  which  is  common  to  the  whole, 
as  in  plate  1,  the  different  diameters  which  each  order 
ought  to  possess  will  be  immediately  found  ;  the  pro- 
portions of  which  will  be — the  Tuscan  one-seventh, 
the  Doric  one-eighth,  the  Ionic  one-ninth,  and  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  one-tenth  of  the  height  of 
the  column.  That  being  determined,  each  of  these 
diameters  will  be  divided  into  two  equal  divisions, 
and  one  of  these  divisions  will  form  a  module,  destined 
to  measure  the  principal  parts  and  details  of  the 
order.  This  module  is  again  divided  Into  twelve 
parts  or  minutes  for  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders,  and 
into  eighteen  for  the  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite 
orders,  in  order  to  avoid  fractions.  The  system  most 
generally  adopted  for  the  diminution  of  columns,  is 
that  which  commences  from  a  third  of  their  height 
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THE  Tl'SCAN  ORDER. 


The  clearest  ami  most  incontestable  proofs  which  , 
Teniftin  for  us  of  the  style  of  the  Etruscan  architecture 
a,  witiiotit   doubt,  that  ordonnance   of  the    Tuscan 
temple,  employed  at  the  time  of  Vitruvrus;  who  ha« 
pven  the  measures  and  details,  not  as  if  this  st.vle  ' 
were  out  of  use,  but  in  language  similar  to  that  which  j 
be  employed  in  describing  the  other  temples  existing 
ftt  his  time.     This  ordonnance  of  I  he  Tuscan  temple, 
Ihe  only  monument  that  we  have  of  the    Etruscan 
irchitcctiire,   as    prei^erved  at  Rome,  has  been  the 
Knirce  of  great  error  in  the  modern  systems  of  the 
onlers. 

To  this  may  be  attributed  the  appearance  of  a  I 
prelcodcd  Tuscan  order,  which  has  been  placed  as 
ibe  first  in  the  scale  of  the  orders.  From  a  similar 
■error,  a  supposed  Composite  order,  which  has  never 
had  existence  as  a  distinct  order,  has  been  raised  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  scale. 

The  Tuscan  ordonnance,  as  given  by  the  moderns, 
H  not,  however,  purely  of  their  invention;  but,  as  will  ' 
he  shown,  the  error  has  been  committed  by  taking 
that  for  a  separate  order  which  is,  and  always  was, 
the  order  called  Doric  ;  but  practised  in  Etruria  with 
tome  variety  of  proportion  and  slight  modifications, 
independent  of  the  imitation  of  the  carpentry,  or  con- 
■tnictions  of  wood,  which  constitutes  the  special  an4 
isinal  character  of  the  Grecian  architectuie. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  identity  of  origin 
between  the  Tuscan  ordonnance  and  that  of  the 
Creeks,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the   specimen   of 
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liie  Tuscan  temple  designed  from  the  description 
friven  by  Vitruvius,  a  drawing  of  wliicli  may  be 
fijund  in  Piranesi's  work  on  the  magnificence  of  the 
Romans.  The  reader  sliall,  however,  be  presented 
with  a  faithfnl  transluUon  of  ihe  text  of  the  Roman 
architect,  on  the  ordonnance  of  the  Tuscan  temple. 

Vitruvius,  b.  4,  c.  7.  *'  The  diameter  of  these 
columns,  taken  at  the  bottom,  should  be  the  seventh 
part  of  tlieir  height.  Their  height  should  be  a  third 
of  the  breadth  of  the  temple.  '1-heir  diminution  at 
the  top  should  be  a  fourth  of  ttic  diameter  at  the 
bottom.  Tlieir  base  should  Ite  half  a  diameter  in 
height;  It  is  composed  of  a  circular  socle  or  plinth, 
having  the  half  of  the  base  in  height,  and  of  a  torus 
which,  with  its  fillet,  should  be  of  the  height  of  the 
plinth. 

"  Upon  the  columns  should  be  placed  coupled 
beams,  tlie  thickness  of  which  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  edilice,  and  the  breadth 
equal  to  that  of  the  collarin  of  the  column.  These 
beams  should  be  joined  together  by  a  dovetail,  so  as  to 
leave  between  them  a  space  of  two  fingers  breadth; 
for  if  they  are  placed  so  near  that  the  air  cannot  pass 
between,  they  will  produce  heat,  which  causes  the 
wood  to  rot.  Upon  these  beams,  and  upon  the 
masonry  which  is  placed  thereon,  should  project  the 
mutules,  having  n  projection  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column.  To  their  ends  may  be 
applied  the  usual  ornaments,  over  which  should  be 
placed  the  tympanum,  with  the  pediment,  either  of 
masonry  or  carpentry.  Upon  the  pediment  should  be 
disposed  the  pans  and  boards,  in  such  a  manner  that 
<he  atiUicidium  or  eaves  may  correspond  in  projci 
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to  the  tertiarium  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  eighth  part  of 
the  total  of  the  tectum.)" 

Nothing  is  easier,  as  may  be  seen,  than  to  restore 
the  Tuscan  ordonnance,  after  such  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion ;  and  such  a  restoration  can  have  nothing  arbi- 
trary, since  not  only  the  whole,  but  each  of  the  parts 
of  which  tit  is  composed,  have  been  described  by 
Vitruvius,  who  has  taken  great  care  to  give  us  the 
measures  and  relations  of  their  proportions,  which  the 
modems  have  certainly  departed  from.  Indeed,  the 
designs  which  all  the  translators  and  commentators  of 
this  writer  have  placed  to  his  text,  most  satisfactorily 
demonstrate,  that  the  modem  Tuscan  sensibly  differs 
from  the  ordonnance  of  .the  Tuscan  temple  as  des- 
cribed by  Vitravius. 

A  faithful  drawing  of  this  ordonnance,  such  as 
would  necessarily  result  from  the  description  and  pro- 
portions given  by  Vitruvius,  would  exhibit  all  the 
parts  and  details  of  the  Grecian  architecture* 
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MANNl^R   OF   DRAWING    THE   OKUEKS. 


Apteh  baviag  constructed  the  scale  of  the  modules, 
1  such  a  manner  that  the  total  height  of  the  order 
iiy  be  contained  in  Uie  given  height  or  surface  to  be 
nplojed,  draw  a  line  of  base  for  the  pedestal.  Id 
le  middle  of  this  line  raise  a  perpendicular,  which 
rill  form  the  axis  of  the  column.  Having  proceeded 
lluit  far,  draw  the  heights  of  the  dltlbreut  parts,  as 
tven  in  the  tables,  parallel  to  the  base,  observing 

t  it  is  more  correct  to  take  the  dimensions  of  the 
ifferent  heights  from  the  base,  than  to  add  them 
tccessively  to  each  other. 

Tim.'*,  4  modules  and  8  parts  (of  the  Tuscan  order 
r  cvample)  should  be  taken  with  the  compasses,  and 
iced  on  the  perpendicular  from  the  line  of  base,  to 

ma  the  top  line  of  the  pedestal ;  6  modules  and  8 
t  for  the  upper  part  of  the  fillet  of  the  base  of  the 
nlumn >  17  modules  and  8  parts  for  the  top  part  of 
le  astragal  of  the  column  ;  18  modules  and  8  parts 
r  the  lop  line  of  the  capital ;  and  lastly,  22  modules 
id  2  parts  for  the  top  line  of  the  cornice  of  the  en- 
lilature. 
These  principal  divisions  being  once  determined,  it 

I  l>c  easy  to  find  the  sub-divisions  of  each  part,  with 
e  aid  of  the  table.  That  done,  the  projections  only 
main  to  be  determined.  These  are  contained  in  the 
tne  tables  in  which  the  dimensions  are  given  from 
e  axis  of  the  column;  whilst  in  the  plates  4,  6,  8, 
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10,  14,  and  18,  uf  the  details,  they  are  given  Trom 
the  face  of  the  entablature. 

The  profiles  which  result,  ought  always  to  be  made 
on  both  sides  at  the  same  time  :  for  the  same  opening 
of  the  compasses  being  employed  in  all  the  part£ 
which  are  of  the  same  projection,  greater  correctness 
will  be  the  result,  than  when  they  are  taken  at  different 
times.  Plate  2  gives  the  drawings  of  the  different 
mouldings,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
members  of  the  different  orders. 

To  describe  the  torus,  fig.  1,  divide  the  line  i/m 
into  two  equal  parts,  which  point  will  form  a  centre 
fram  whence  to  strike  the  semicircle  ;  observing  that 
its  projection  should  nut  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
face  of  the  plinth.  The  height  of  the  quarter  round, 
fig.  2,  and  the  projection  of  the  fillet  below  lieing  de- 
termined, raise  a  perpendicular  from  its  face  until  it 
intersects  the  line  above  at  p,  which  is  the  centre. 

The  projection  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  height 
of  the  cavetto,  fig.  3,  being  given,  draw  a  line  from 
the  two  points  till  they  meet  at  p,  which  gives  the 
point  of  centre  from  which  to  strike  the  moulding. 
Having  determined  the  two  points,  6,  of  the  cyraa 
talon,  fig.  4,  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts  atn,  which 
line  will  serve  as  base  for  two  equilateral  triangles, 
the  summits  of  which,  as  at  c,  will  be  the  centres  lor 
the  Segments,  rf. 

The  cyma  revcrsa,  fig.  5,  is  generally  employed 
below  the  eye,  as  In  the  ba-sc  of  pedestals;  and  is 
traced  after  the  same  method  as  fig.  4,  which  albo 
applies  to  the  cyma  recta,  fig.  ii. 

The  fillet,  fig.  7,  is  a  square  member,  consisting  of 
right  angles. 
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The  a.slragal,  fig.  8,  is  traced  by  the  samo  metliod   , 
»  fig.  1,  except  that  the  face  of  tlie  part  below  should 
I  tiave  the  same  projection  as  the  vertical  line  passing 
1  through  the  centre  o. 

The  conge,  fig.  9,  of  tlie  shaft  of  the  column  e,  and 
\  61lt-'t  /i,  is  drawn  from  the  puint  of  intersection  o,  of 
I  the  two  lines y' and  g,  making  of  equal  to  og^ 

To  trace  the  scotia,  fig.  10,  draw  a  vertical  line  from 
I  the  face  Ji  to  b,  which  must  be  divided  into  three 
I  equal  parts;  then  frum  the  point  C  with  the  radiua 
I  C'/i,  describe  the  arc  SF;  aflerwards  divide  the 
I  line  FG  into  five  parts,  four  from  F  to  C,  and  one 
I  fi^m  C  to  G;  from  G  draw  the  arc  FK,  and  from 
\  F  describe  a  segment,  having  for  its  radius  two  parts,. 
I  which  vfill  determine  the  line  that  passes  through  the 
I  points  K  and  G.  From  the  fillet  E  raise  the  per-, 
L  pendicular  EQ;  after  which,  from  G  strike  another 
'  arc,  having  for  its  radius  two  parts,  which  will  fix  tlie 
I  extremity  of  the  line  IK;  from  1  describe  the  arc 
I  Kyt,  and  through  the  points  MI  draw  the  line  MQ, 
L.naking  EL  equal  to  MI ;  and  from  the  points  /. 
land  h,  raise  a  vertical  line  to  determine  the  inter- 
I'Mction  at  Q,  which  will  form  the  centre ;  whence  lo 
■idescribe  llie  rest  of  the  curve  ME. 


OF   THE    ARRANOEMENT   OF    M0UI.DIN03. 

Tub  judicious  execution  of  profiles  depends  on 
iveral  rules,  which  may  be  reduced  to  two  principal 
IOCS-  The  fi  rstgoverns  the  proportion  that  the  prcijcction 
r  the  profile  ought  to  have  in  relation  to  its  height ; 
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10,  1-1,  and  18,  of  the  details,  they  are  given  from 
tlic  face  of  the  entablature. 

Tiie  profiles  which  result,  ought  always  to  be  made 
on  both  sides  at  the  same  time  :  fur  the  same  opening 
of  the  compasses  being  employed  in  all  the  parts 
which  are  of  the  same  projection,  greater  correctness 
will  be  the  result,  than  when  they  are  taken  at  different 
times.  Plate  2  gives  the  drawings  of  the  different 
mouldings,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
members  of  the  different  orders. 

To  describe  the  torus,  fig.  1,  divide  the  line  vih 
into  two  equal  parts,  which  point  will  form  a  centre 
from  whence  to  strike  the  semicircle  ;  observing  that 
its  projection  should  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
face  of  the  plinth.  The  height  of  the  quarter  round, 
fig.  2,  and  the  projection  of  the  fillet  below  being  de- 
termined, raise  a  perpendicular  from  its  face  until  jt 
intersects  the  line  above  at /?,  which  is  the  centre. 

The  projection  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  height 
of  the  cavclto,  fig.  3,  being  given,  draw  a  line  from 
the  two  points  till  they  meet  at  p,  which  gives  the 
point  of  centre  from  which  to  strike  the  moulding. 
Having  determined  the  two  points,  b,  of  the  cyma 
taJon,  fig.  4,  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts  at  n,  which 
line  will  serve  as  base  lor  two  equilateral  triangles, 
the  summits  of  which,  as  at  r,  will  be  the  centres  for 
the  segments,  rf. 

The  cyraa  reversa,  fig.  5,  is  generally  employed 
below  the  eye,  as  in  the  base  of  pedestals;  and  is 
traced  after  the  same  method  as  fig.  4,  which  also 
applies  to  the  cyma  recta,  tig.  6. 

The  fillet,  fig,  7,  is  a  square  member,  consisting  of 
right  angles. 
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The  astragal,  fig.  8,  is  traced  by  the  same  method 

fig.  I,  except  that  the  face  of  the  part  below  should 
have  the  same  projection  as  the  vertical  line  passings 
through  the  centre  o. 

The  conge,  fig.  9,  of  the  shaft,  of  the  column  c,  and  : 
fillet  h,  18  drawn  from  the  point  of  intersection  o,  of  I 
the  two  lines y*  and  y,  making  of  equal  to  og 

To  trace  the  scotia,  fig.  10,  draw  a  vertical  line  froni  \ 
the  face  S  to  b,  which  must  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts;  then  from  the  point  C  with  the  radius 
CJf,  describe  the  arc  SF;  afterwards  divide  the" 
line  FG  into  five  parts,  four  from  F  to  C,  and  one; 
from  C  to  G ;  from  G  draw  the  arc  jF'A",  and  from 
F  liescribe  a  segment,  having  for  its  radius  two  parts^ 
which  will  determine  the  line  that  passes  through  the 
points  K  and  G.  From  the  fillet  E  raise  the  per-, 
pendicular  FQ;  after  which,  from  G  strike  another 
arc,  having  for  Its  radius  two  parts,  which  will  fi.v  the, 
extremity  of  the  line  JK ;  from  /  describe  the  arc 
A';V/,  (ind  through  the  points  MI  draw  the  line  jI/Q, 
BuUting  FL  equal  to  311;  and  from  the  points  /. 
:ftiul  />,  raise  a  vertical  line  to  determine  the  inter 
aection  at  Q,  which  will  form  the  centre ;  whence  to 
the  rest  of  the  curve  ME. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  MOVI.niNOa. 


The  judicious  execution  of  profiles  depends  on 
■evcral  rules,  which  may  be  reduced  to  two  principal 
Mica.  The  first,  governs  the  proportion  that  the  projection 
(rf*  the  profile  ought  to  have  in  relation  to  its  height ; 
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TUSCAN  ORDER  OF  VIGNOLA. 
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HANNiiR    OF    DRAWING    THE    ORDEKS. 


After  having  constructed  the  scale  of  the  modules, 
jn^ch  a  manner  that  the  total  height  of  the  order 
lay  be  contained  ia  the  give u  height  or  surface  to  be 
{mployed,  draw  a  hue  of  base  for  the  pedestal.  In 
middle  of  this  line  raise  a  perpendicular,  which 
kill  form  the  a\is  of  the  column.  Having'  proceeded 
ibus  far,  draw  the  heights  of  the  different  parts,  as 
pveu  in  the  tables,  parallel  to  the  base,  observing 
t  it  i«  more  correct  to  take  the  dimensions  of  the 
fierent  heighu  from  the  base,  than  to  add  them 
icce«sively  to  each  other. 

Thus,  4  modules  and  8  parts  (of  the  Tuscan  order 
rexample)  should  be  taken  with  the  compasses, and 
iJaced  on  tiie  perpendicular  from  the  Une  of  base,  to 
ibtaiii  the  lop  line  of  the  pedestal;  5  modules  and  8 
aarls  fur  the  upper  part  of  the  lillet  of  the  base  of  the 
column  ;  17  modules  and  8  parts  for  the  top  part  of 
ihe  astragal  of  the  column  ;  18  modules  and  8  parts 
pr  the  lop  line  of  the  capital ;  and  lastly,  22  modules 
id  2  parts  for  the  top  line  of  the  cornice  of  the  en- 
Xilature. 

These  principal  divisions  being  once  determined,  it 
Ifill  be  easy  to  find  the  sub-divisions  of  each  part,  with 
e  aid  of  the  table.  That  done,  the  projections  only 
main  to  be  determined.  These  are  contained  in  the 
me  tables  in  which  the  dimensions  arc  given  from 
E  axis  of  the  column ;  whilst  in  the  plates  4,  G,  8, 
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10,  14,  and  18,  of  the  details,  they  are  given  from 
the  face  of  the  entablature. 

The  profiles  which  resiill,  oiiglit  always  to  be  made 
on  both  sides  at  the  same  time  :  for  the  same  openitig 
of  the  compasses  being  employed  in  all  the  parts 
which  are  of  the  same  projection,  greater  correctness 
will  be  the  result,  than  when  they  are  taken  at  different 
times.  Plate  2  gives  the  drawings  of  the  different 
mouldings,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
members  of  the  different  orders. 

To  describe  the  torus,  fig.  1,  divide  the  line  nm 
into  two  equal  parts,  which  point  will  form  a  centre 
from  whence  to  strike  the  semicircle ;  observing  that 
its  projection  should  not  be  greater  than  that  of  tlie 
face  of  the  plinth.  The  height  of  the  quarter  round, 
lig.  2,  and  the  projection  of  the  fillet  below  being  de- 
termined, raise  a  perpendicular  from  its  face  until  it 
intersects  the  line  above  at^,  which  is  the  centre. 

The  projection  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  height 
of  the  cavetto,  fig.  3,  being  given,  draw  a  line  from 
the  two  points  till  ihey  meet  at  /),  which  gives  the 
point  of  centre  from  which  to  strike  the  moulding. 
Having  determined  the  two  points,  b,  of  the  cyma 
talon,  fig.  4,  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts  at «,  m  hich 
line  will  serve  as  base  fi)r  two  equilateral  triangles, 
the  summits  of  which,  as  at  c,  will  be  the  centres  for 
the  segments,  d. 

The  cyma  revcrsa,  fig.  5,  is  generally  employetl 
below  the  eye,  as  in  the  base  of  pedestals;  and  is 
tmced  alter  the  same  method  as  fig.  4,  which  also 
applies  to  the  cyma  recta,  lig.  6. 

The  fillet,  fig.  7,  is  a  square  member,  consisting  of 
right  angles. 
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The  a^^lragal,  dg.  S,  is  traced  by  the  same  method 
Is  fig.  1,  except  that  the  face  of  the  part  below  shoiihl 
have  the  same  projection  as  the  vertical  Hne  passing 
through  the  centre  o. 

The  conge,  fig.  9,  of  the  shafl  of  the  column  e,  and  ' 
'fillet  h,  is  drawn  from  the  point  of  intersection  o,  of  I 
the  two  Itnesyand  g,  making  uf  equal  to  off 

To  trace  the  scotia,  fig.  10,  draw  a  vertical  line  from 
face  S  to  b,  which  must  be  divided  into  three 
Bqual  parts;  then  from  the  point  C  with  the  ra/Jiiis 
C/i,  describe  the  arc  £F;  afterwards  divide  the 
Sae  FG  into  five  parts,  four  from  F  to  C,  and  one 
fitim  C  to  G;  from  G  draw  the  arc  FK,  and  from 
f  describe  a  segment,  having  for  its  radius  two  parts, 
which  will  determine  the  line  that  passes  through  the 
points  A"  and  G.  From  the  fillet  E  raise  the  per-, 
pendicular  FQ;  afler  which,  from  G  strike  another 
WK,  having  for  its  radius  two  parts,  which  will  &\  the. 
gitremity  of  the  line  /A',-  from  1  describe  the  arc 
i,M,  and  through  the  points  311  draw  the  line  MQ, 
Hiking  EL  equal  to  MI;  and  from  the  points  / 
L,,  raise  a  vertical  line  to  determine  the  intei- 
Ktion  at  Q,  which  will  form  the  centre ;  whence  to 
icribe  the  rest  of  the  curve  ME. 


OP   Tim    ARRANGEMENT   OF    MOULDINGS. 

Tub  judicious  execution  of  profiles  depends  on 
■everal  rules,  which  may  be  reduced  to  two  principal 
toes.  The  firstgoverns  the  proportion  that  the  prnjfclion 
dT  the  profile  ought  to  have  in  relation  to  its  height ; 
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the  second  determines  the  greater  or  less  namber  of 
mouldings,  which  the  nature  of  the  ordonnance  to 
which  they  are  adapted,  requires.  By  the  fii-st  of 
these  rules,  the  base  of  a  column  of  any  order  ought 
not  to  exceed  in  height  the  half  of  its  diameter,  and 
its  projection  should  be  about  one-sixth.  The  same 
principles  require  that  the  cornice  of  the  Doric  order 
be  two-thirds  of  it§  projection  in  height ;  whilst  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  cornices,  ought  to  present  a  pro- 
jection equal  to  their  height.  The  second  rule,  admits 
in  a  ba«c  of  the  Doric  order,  but  three  or  four  mould- 
ings ;  but  in  the  other  orders  allows  from  seven  to 
twelve.  According  to  the  same  rule,  the  mouldings 
ought  to  be  few  in  number,  in  tlie  entablature  of  the 
first  order;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  tliey  may  be  in- 
creased in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  entablatures. 

Hence  with  regard  to  cornices  in  general,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  divisions  or  different  masses  of  mould- 
ings of  which  they  are  composed,  be  well  marked ; 
whence  springs  the  movement  in  profiles.  In  the  cor- 
nices belonging  to  the  first  order,  two  divisions  or 
masses  of  mouldings  are  employed  ;  in  those  of  the 
other  orders,  three  at  least  are  employed.  The  lesser 
mouhlings,  such  as  fillets  and  astragals,  are  in  nil  pro- 
files destined  to  serve  as  passages  to  the  principal 
mouldings,  and  to  give  them  relief  The  principal 
mouldings  arc,  the  cyma  recta,  larmier,  quarter  round, 
cavettff,  cyma  talon,  &c.  It  is  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  profile,  that  each  of  the  mouldings  be 
well  expressed,  and  present  the  natural  form  that  it 
ought  to  have.  The  same  remark  applies  to  ihe 
cyma  recta  and  cyma  talon,  which  are  each  formed 
by,  two  continued  curves,  but  opposite  in  their  deve- 
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lopmenbB,  and  described  by  similar  radii ;  io  such  a 
manoer  that  one  is  io  projection  and  the  other  in 
retreat.  These  two  mouldings  are  inverse  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  modillion,  as  forming  part  of  the  cor- 
nice, ought  to  present  in  its  length  or  projecticHi,  dou- 
ble its  breadth,  while  the  dentils  cannot  exceed  double 
their  breadth  in  height;  the  interdentil,  or  space 
which  separates  them,  should  not  exceed  half  the 
breadth  of  each  dentil. 

As  to  the  profiles  of  architraves,  and  archivolts, 
they  ought  to  be  of  different  proportions,  whatever 
Dumber  of  mouldings  be  admitted.  The  fascias  should 
always  exceed  each  other  in  their  proportions,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  uppermost,  which  is  always 
crowned  by  some  moulding,  be  of  the  greatest  dimen- 
sions ;  projecting  over  the  next  inferior  fascia. 

But  if  there  are  rules  for  the  disposition  of  profiles, 
with  regard  to  the  orders  in  general,  there  are  also 
others  which  relate  to  the  disposition  of  mouldings 
combined  together.  It  would  be  contrary  to  cor- 
rect taste,  to  place  mouldings  indiscriminately  near 
each  other;  because  on  their  combination  depends 
the  elegance  of  profiles.  Thus  the  cyma  recta  ought 
always  to  be  immediately  surmounted  by  a  fillet  or 
face,  and  to  have  an  astragal  or  fillet  below  it  The 
cyma  talon  should  be  crowned  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  it  ought  never  to  be  situated  near  to  a  quarter 
round,  whether  it  be  placed  above  or  below.  The 
same  moulding  separated  only  by  a  fillet,  would  have 
a  bad  effect ;  but  the  cjrma  talon  may  be  placed  upon 
an  even  face  of  any  dimensions  whatever.  This  rule 
is  applicable  to  the  quarter  round  and  cavetto.  The 
astragal  and  fillet  are  not  subjected  with  such  seve- 
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rity  (o  these  rules,  being  employed  discretional ly.  The 
torus  often  requires  two  fillets,  or  to  be  environed  hy 
even  parts,  as  the  socle  or  plinth  :  the  scotia  also 
requires  two  fillets.  That  indispensable  member  in 
nil  cornices,  the  larmier,  which  is  essential  to  their 
preservation  and  the  eifect  of  the  profile,  ought  to 
occupy  the  predominant  part  of  their  projection  ;  and 
although  we  can  cite  examples,  even  in  antiquity, 
where  this  member  is  suppressed,  the  suppression  is 
a  real  fault,  which  it  is  essential  to  avoi<l 


tyfl^ 


Every  thing  tends  to  pro%e  the  high  anti(|Hit;( 
this  first  of  the  orders  of  architecture.  It  may  l»e 
l(K)ked  upon  as  the  generating  principle  of  nil  propor- 
tion in  this  art  ;  of  wiiich  it  is  easy  to  be  convinced, 
by  attentively  considering  that  the  other  orders, 
namely,  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  have  the  same  prin- 
cipal members  as  the  Doric.  All  three  have  a  shaft, 
capital,  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  They  only 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  greater  or  less  number 
of  their  parts,  and  the  elegance  and  magnificence 
which  respectively  belong  to  them.  The  Doric,  how- 
ever, aniong.st  the  ancients,  was  never  employed  with 
a  base ;  althoug^h  the  moderns  have  invariably  given 
one  to  each  of  these  three  orders. 

Vitruvins  is  the  only  author  of  antiquity  whose 
writings  upon  architecture  have  been  transmitted  to 
us;  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  scale  of 
proportion  that  the  ancients  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  edifices.     But  what  this  architect  rei 
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to  us  of  liie  ori^^in  of  each  order,  is  insufficient  to 
lalisfy  an  ealighlened  inquiry  ;  since  he  resU  what  he 
has  said  of  the  different  orders,  so  much  upon  fable. 

This  author,  speaking  of  the  Doric    order,  says, 
"  Dorus,  son  of  Helenus,  king  of  Achaia  and  of  all    i 
Peloponnesus,  and  of  the  nymph  Optice,  haviug  caused 
a  temple  to  be  built  to  Juno,  in  the  ancient  city  of  \ 
Argos,  which  was  of  the  style  that  we  call  Doric:    1 
afterwards  this  order  was  employed  in  all  the  other 
cities  of  Achaia,  without  having  as  yet  any  estab-    i 
fished  rule  for  the  proportions   of    its  architecture. 
B«t  as  they,  the  Greeks,  were  unacquainted  with  the    I 
proportion  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  columns, 
they   sought  the  means  of  making  them  sufficiently 
■trong  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  edifice,  and  to  ren-    j 
der  them  agreeable  to  the  view.     For  that  end  they   i 
took  the  measure  of  the  foot  of  a  man,  which  is  the  I 
nvlh  part  of  his   height;  according  to  which    they, 
formed  their  columns.     In  proportion  to  the  (hicknesa    , 
of  the  foot  of  the  column,  they  made  it  six  times  that    , 
height,  including  the  capital  :  and  thus  the  Doric    i 
column,  which  was  first  employed  in  edifices,  had  the    ' 

'proportion,  strength,  and  beauty  of  the  body  of  man." 

The  opinion  of  Vitruvius,  on  the  origin  of  the  Doric  J 
order,  does  not  appear  to  be  more  exact  than  the  rules  ] 
which  he  gives  relative  to  it;  and  without  directly 
attacking  the  fable  which  he  relates,  the  observations 
•hall  more  particularly  be  confined  to  the  proportions 
'which  he  prescribes;  because  they  have  an  essential 
relation  to  the  subject  under  examination.     He  sup-  j 
poses  that  in  its  origin,  there  were  given  to  the  coUimns  J 
lOf  this  order,  six  diameters  for  its  height ;  that  ts  to  ] 

r.say,  six  times  its  breadth.     It  is  at  least  surprising 


that  this  learned  architect,  in  treating  on  the  orders, 
has  not  distia°;ui&heci  the  diiferent  proportions  under 
twelve  modules,  or  six  diameters;  and  the  surprise  is 
not  lessened,  when  we  consider  that  he  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  had  under  his  eyes  many 
temples  and  other  edilices  oC  the  Doric  order.  Kxam- 
plcs  of  this  order  may  be  found  in  Greece  that  are  less 
than  four  diameters  in  height. 

Without  recurring;  to  the  fable  of  Vitruvius,  in 
oi-der  to  fix  the  precise  epoch  of  the  origin  of  the 
Doric  order,  it  appears  much  more  conformable  to 
probability,  that,  as  it  is  the  principle  of  architecture, 
It  takes  its  dale  from  the  earliest  state  of  society.  This 
order,  which,  in  its  origin,  was  shapeless  and  rude, 
gradually  emerged  from  its  state  of  disproportion,  and 
acquireil  those  proportions  which  rendered  it  lighter 
to  the  view,  and  more  relatively  useful. 

Examination  wilt  prove  the  truth  of  the  above  re- 
marks, for  which  purpose  the  different  antique  monu- 
ments will  serve  as  examples.  It  perhaps  will  not  be 
necessary  in  enumerating  this  class  of  the  remains  still 
existing  in  Greece,  to  oiler  any  earlier  examples  than 
those  which  may  be  the  most  profitably  referred  to. 
The  earliest  examples  of  the  Doric  order,  in  Greece 
and  Sicily,  exhibit  short  and  massive  columns,  with 
capitals  of  an  immense  projection  ;  which  appear  as  if 
they  were  crushed  under  the  excessive  weight  of  their 
entablatures.  They  present  nothing  imposing  but  their 
mass;  their  composition  offering  no  particular  parts 
from  which  any  advantages  may  be  derived. 

The  proportion  of  the  columns  of  two  of  the  six 
templesofSelinus,  is  3J diameters.  At  Corinth,  4s  dia. 
At  iVstum,  4  dia. ;  as  also  4J  dia.     At  Agrigentum. 
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|4|  dia.  aud  4j  dia.     At  Segresta,  4^  dia.     And  at 

practise,  4j  dia. 

The  echinus  of  their   capitals    underwent,  Ju  the 

■  progress  of  this  order,  three  strihtng  variations.      la 

Itfic  capitals  of  the  columns  at  Thoricus  and  Delos, 

lie  inclined  face  of  the  intended  moulding  forms  a 

aight  line.       Piestum   presents  a   second   species, 

F'having  a  slight  curve.     And  lastly,  those  of  a  later 

date  at  Athens,  gi-adually  approaching  nearer  to  tlie 

form  of  a  quarter  round. 

The  diminutions  of  the  shalls  of  the  columns,  have 

I  nodergOTie  equal  aJterations.     This  diminution  in  the 

\  oolumtis  at  Syracuse,  is  almost  one  module ;    whilst 

[•  tfiose  at  Athens  of  a  later  period,  have  less  by  one 

I  half,  not  having  quite  a  fourth  of  the  diameter.     The 

I'lelalion  between  the  height  of  the  entablature  and 

Vtfiat  of  the  columns,  is  at  PaBstum  and  Syracuse,  as  ] 

t  2  and  ^ ;  and  at  Agrigentum,  at  1  to  2  and  j. 

The  architrave  has  generally  I  of  a  diameter  ;  the 

icze  an  entire  diameter ;  whilst  the  cornice  has  often 

fbut  the  fourth  of  a  diameter. 

The  intercolumniations  of  the  columns  at  Paestum, 
Corinth,  and  Strgresta,  are  but  of  one  diameter;  at 
I  Syracuse  ihey  are  less  than  a  diameter. 

Commencing  then  with  the  temple  of  Theseus  at 
I  Athens,  which  is  situated  to  the  lefl.,  as  you  proceed 
)  the  academy,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  futes  which 
:  ancients  there  solemnized  in  honour  of  this  hero, 
I  by  the  distributions  of  Hour  which  were  made  to 
ihc  poor  of  the  city.  Bui  that  which  best  serves  to 
nve  the  veneration  of  the  Athenians  fortheir  founder, 
■  their  having  made  this  temple  an  inviolable  refuge 
r  menials  from  the  abusive  treatment  of  their  masters. 
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It  was  erected  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  dedicated 
(luring  tlie  victories  of  Cimon,  and  was  repaired,  as 
many  other  edifices  were,  by  Adrian. 

This  temple  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  presents  six 
columns  at  its  entrance  facade,  the  same  number  at 
the  opposite  extremity,  and  thirteen  at  the  sides;  thus 
forming  a  peristyle  around  the  whole.  The  interior  of 
its  cetia  offers  a  parallelogram  of  twice  and  a  half  its 
breadth  in  length.  The  application  of  Antae  is  confined 
to  the  exterior  angles  of  the  cella,  the  situation  of  which 
does  not,  however,  exactly  correspond  with  any  of  the 
columns  either  in  face  or  return ;  the  reason  of  which 
appears  to  have  been,  to  obtain  a  convenient  width  for 
the  peristyle,  without  affecting  the  necessary  harmony 
between  the  ordonnance  and  intercolumniations.  This 
inaccuracy  of  correspondence  of  the  Anta)  with  the 
opposite  columns,  cannot,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
considered  a  defect,  insismuch  as  it  is  not  perceivable 
in  execution. 

The  columns  have  for  basement  two  lofty  steps, 
each  two-thirds  of  a  module  in  height.  Their  diameter 
isSfeetB  inches,  and  their  height  including  the  capital, 
18  feet  8  inches  and  9  Unes  ;  that  of  their  capital  being 
I  foot  9  inches  or  I  module.  The  entablature  is  7 
feet  7  inches  in  height,  of  wliich  the  architrave  is  2 
feet  11  inches,  the  frieze  3  feet  2]  inches,  and  the 
cornice  1  foot  51  inches.  The  pediment  situated 
at  each  extremity,  presents  an  inclination  of  fifteen 
degrees.  The  centre  intercolumniation  is  5  modules 
6  parts,  from  axis  to  axis;  the  others  are  a  little  less. 
The  ceiling  exhibits  a  striking  imitation,  executed  on 
marble,  of  the  tie-beams  of  the  roof  extending  from 
the  triglyphs  to  the  wall  of  the  cella     The  metopes 
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the  eastern  elevation  present  bass-reliefs,  repre- 
aenling,  in  ten  designs,  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
iDil  on  eight  of  the  metopes  situated  in  return,  are 
Kulprured  the  achievements  of  Theseus.  Casts, 
tefcen  from  four  and  twenty  of  its  metopes,  form  a  part 
rfthe  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  general 
kormony  of  this  temple  is  so  well  preserved,  that  it 
Jlay  be  considered  a  very  valuable  model  of  its  kind. 

The  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  also  named  the 
Parthenon,  was  erected  by  Ictinus  and  Callicrates, 
.ihiring  the  time  of  Pericles ;  to  replace  a  former  temple, 
hicli  had  lieen  burnt  by  the  Persians.    Ictinus  wrote  a 
Work,  which  has  not  descended  to  us,  givinga  descrip- 
tion ofthis  celebrated  edifice.  It  is  to  the  emperor  Adrian 
iftiat  we  are  indebted  for  the  repairs  made  in  this,  ati 
tho  in  the  other  edifices  that  this  city  contained ;  and  of 
wliicli,  from  their  former  good  state  of  preservation,  not- 
withstanding the  ravages  they  have  undergone,  many 
tvmains  still  exi^it.     This  temple  the  situation  of  which 
Was   on  an  emimence  in  the  centre  of  the  citadel, 
Mevated  on  all  sides  above  the  city,  presents  a  plan  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  like  the  generality  of  those 
4lf  the  ancients,  extending  from  east  to  west.     Its  pcris- 
iyh  consisted  of  a  range  of  eight  columns  at  the  prin- 
tipal  fat^ade  and  opposite  extremity  ;  and  seventeen  at 
le  sides.     The  entrance  to  the  cella,  either  by  the 
istem  or  western  facade,  was  preceded  by  a  second 
mge  of  six  columns;    in  addition  to  which,  at  the 
Iter  entrance,  was  a  spacious  vestibule.     The  superior 
irt  or  frieze  of  the  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the  cella,  is 
■orated  by  a  basso  rilicvo,  representing  a  procession 
the  same  temple  during  the  Panathenaic  festival. 
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Tlie  whole  was  covered  by  a  roof,  extending;  in  a 
straight  line  from  one  extremity  of  the  pediment, 
situated  above  the  entablature  at  each  entrance,  to 
the  otJicr  ;  formin^:  one  imposing  total. 

The  ordonnaiice  is  Doric,  the  columns  of  which  are 
raised  ujwn  three  lofty  steps,  having  a  medium  be- 
tween a  half  and  cne  third  of  a  module  in  height;  the 
uppermost  of  which  is  101  feet  2  inches  in  breadth, 
and  227  feet  7  inches  in  length.  The  diameter  of 
the  columns  is  6  feet  I  inch  and  8  lines,  and  their 
height,  including  their  capitals,  which  is  2  feet  9 
iiiclies  9  lines,  is  34  feet  2  inches  and  6  lines. 
The  height  of  the  entablature  is  12  feet  I  inch  and 
10  lines,  of  whirh  the  architrave  is  -4  feet  5  inches 
and  I  line,  the  frieze  -1  feet  d  inches  I  line,  and 
llio  cornice  3  feet :)  inches  and  8  lines.  The  inter- 
coluniniations  are  4  modules  20  parU  fi'om  axis 
to  axis. 

The  metopes  are  decorated  with  designs  executed 
in  alto  rilievo,  representing  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapitha*,  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Each 
metope  contains  two  figures  grouped  in  various 
attitudcji.  liach  of  the  pediments  was  equally  orna- 
mented with  sculpture.  The  one  represents  the 
birth  of  Minerva ;  and  the  other  relates  to  a  dispute 
between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  concerning  the  pos- 
loision  of  Attica,  which  is  executed  in  extraordinary 
high  relief 

The  principal  of  the  remaining  fragments  of  these 
■culpl.ural  productions,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Hritinh  Mnsonm.  They  consist  of  some  of  the  figures 
that  formed  a  part  of  the  compositions  of  the  pediments; 
a  numlKir  of   the   metopes  ;    the  whole  remaining 
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frieze  before  mentioned,  of  which  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  is  original ;  the  remainder  being  in  casts 
executed  on  the  spot.  From  the  excellence  of  their 
execution,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  super- 
intended by  Phidias,  and  finished  by  his  chisel ;  and 
perhaps,  for  the  greater  part,  wrought  by  Alcamenes, 
hts  distinguished  pupil.  This  temple,  from  the  beauty 
of  its  total,  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  edifices  of  this 
ordcmnance  existing  in  Greece. 

Many  of  the  examples  of  the  Doric  order  discot'ered 
in  Greece,  are,  however,  of  a  very  difficult  application, 
scarcely  conformable  tomodem  wants  and  customs,  and 
can  only  with  propriety  be  employed  in  such  edifices 
as  admit  of  great  simplicity  of  plan,  and  a  character 
of  strength  and  solemnity. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  order  in  Italy,  was 
found  at  Albano,  near  Rome.  The  height  of  the 
column  is  seven  diameters  and  a  half,  or  fifteen 
modules;  the  capital  of  this  column  has  a  collarin,  and 
its  abacus  is  crowned  with  a  fillet  and  cyma  talon. 
The  architrave  is  one  module,  the  frieze  one  module 
and  a  half,  and  the  cornice  a  module  and  one-fifth. 
With  the  exception  of  the  defect  in  the  architrave, 
this  example  may  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  a  master- 
piece.  It  appears  to  have  served  as  the  model  for 
Vignola's  mutule  Doric,  and  is  cited  in  the  present 
instance  in  preference  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  or 
the  Thermae  of  Dioclesian,  the  composition  of  which 
appears  inferior.  It  is  true  that  the  order  of  the  first 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  edifices  has  been  generally 
and  deservedly  esteemed ;  but  that  of  the  latter  has 
its  capital  soft  and  efieminately  profiled  ;  its  cornice, 
which  is  too  high,  is  composed  of  too  many  members, 
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and   is  of  ■  pn^iartjoa  that  disfignres  the  essential 
cAMTurter  of  the  order. 

Tbe  colutnns  of  tbe  tliealie  of  Marcellus,  at  Rome, 
hare  neaH;  axleea  modules,  or  eight  diameters,  in 
height ;  their  entablature  boearly  four  modules,  which 
establishes  Its  height  at  almost  one-fourth  of  that  af 
tile  colatno;  and  this  proportioo  of  one-fourth  of  the 
column.  U  stiD  more  precise  in  the  Theniue  of  Diocle- 
slan.  TTiis  rule  is  also  obeen'ed  with  as  much  fidelity 
in  the  columu  belonging  to  tlie  fragment  found  at 
Albano ;  it  has  but  tiAeen  modules  in  height,  and  the 
entablature  three  and  tn'o-thirds,  nhicli  also  ap- 
proaches to  ooe-fourlli. 

Another  example  of  this  order,  found  in  a  tomb 
near  Terracina,  exhibits  great  beauty  and  largeness  of 
division,  in  each  of  its  parts.  The  columns  nre  seven 
diameters  in  height. 

Tlie  Doric  columns  at  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers 
at  Pompeia,  are  also  seven  diameters  in  height. 

These  are  the  principal  and  best  examples  of  the 
Doric  order,  which  the  existing  remains  of  Greece 
and  Italy  at  this  time  present;  in  the  whole  of  which 
examples  it  is  employed  without  base.  There  were 
doubtless  many  temples  and  other  edifices  erected  at 
Rome,  of  this  order,  \vhich  were  destroyed  during  the 
middle  ages.  Labaco,  in  his  work,  published  at  Rome, 
in  1559,  presents  us  with  plates  of  the  remains  of  three 
temples  of  this  order  which  existed  at  that  late  period  : 
and  they  were  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre 
of  Mareellus. 

Vtgnola's  Doric  entablature  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one 
is  called  mutule,  and  the  other  denticulated.  The 
lirst  is  taken  from  the  antiquities  found  in  Italy,  and  is 
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pomamentcd  with  mutules,  which  arc  a  kiiiil  of  bracket, 
^W)d  serve  lo  crowu  the  triglyphs.  The  frieze  is  deco- 
•tmLcd  with  trigl.vphs  of  a  module  io  breadth,  sub- 
'  divided  into  triangular  flutes  and  half  flutes.  They 
•hould  be  placed  directly  over  the  columns,  and 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  space  called  metope, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  frieze.  The  ehafl,  of  the 
GoluntD  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  flulings,  or  par- 
(ioDB  of  a  circle,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  which,  in 
meeting,  form  a  sharp  angle. 

The  second  Doric  entablature  is  called  denticulated, 
because  its  cornice  is  ornamented  with  dentils ;  it  was 
faken  from  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  at  Rome.  It 
ditfers  from  the  mutule  io  its  architrave,  which  has 
but  oue  fascia  ;  and  in  its  cornice,  in  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  placed  a  cyma  taion,  whilst  the  mutule  has 
k  quarter  round  ;  and  in  the  upper  part  is  placed  a 
iavetto,  whilst  the  other  has  a  cyma  recta,  As  the 
»lanin  and  pedestal  are  the  same  in  each  of  these 
iro  examples,  to  prevent  repetition,  their  details  will 
lie  given  in  the  table  and  in  plate  8,  as  being  common 
ioboUi. 

The  exclusive  employment  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
/orders,  discovered  amongst  the  remains  of  Greece,  as 
Uso  of  those  presented  in  Italy,  has  each  its  partisans. 
in»e  one  party  disclaims  all  but  the  examples  offered 
"i  the  former  country;  amongst  which  raaybeenume- 
4fUtK)  our  English  travellers,  to  whom  we  arc  mostly 
Indebted  for  the  discovery  of  them  ;  whilst  the  otlier 
decries  all  but  the  latter.  This  party  may  be  said 
chiefly  lo  consist  of  such  as  are  disinterested  in  the 
introduction  of  the  former. 

la  proof,  reference  may  be  made  not  ouly  to  the 
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literary  works  of  tbe  first  mentiooed  class,  but  YikC' 
wise  to  their  professional  prodiiclions;  in  which  the 
Grecian  Doric,  of  the  exact  measurements  of  existing 
examples,  has  been  introduced  on  almost  all  occasions, 
however  injudicious  the  application. 

As  regards  the  opposite  party,  if  equal  reference  be 
made  to  their  writings,  as  also  to  the  buildings  and 
edifices  designed  by  them,  the  same  exclusive  spirit 
will  be  manifested.  Truth,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
lies  midway  between  the  two  parties.  For  architec- 
ture, unlike  those  arts  in  which  the  rules  are  impera- 
tive, admits  of  modilications  in  all  its  constituent  parts, 
which  are  governed  by  the  character  of  the  edifice, 
the  situation  of  the  site,  &c.,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the 
various  examples  of  antiquity  quoted  in  the  accom- 
panying tables. 

If  the  proportions  of  architecture  could  be  reduced 
to  a  determinate  calculation,  it  would  cease  to  be  an 
art  of  invention  and  taste,  and  become  nothing  more 
than  a  mechanical  art,  in  which  every  thing  is  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  rules.  Though,  by  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  rules  and  proportions  of  the  ancients,  we 
might  succeed  in  producing  examples  similar  in  their 
abstract  form  ;  yet  without  the  attendant  circum- 
stances which  governed  those  artists  in  the  choice  of 
proportions  and  ordonnance,  the  application  of  such 
proportions  and  ordonnance  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  architecture,  which  demands  that 
they  shall  Ito  governed  by  the  character  and  object  of 
the  edifice.  'I'lio  principles  of  calculation  being  abso- 
lute, can  never  be  applied  to  architecture  a&  the  sole 
governing  p<jwer.  Such  an  application,  by  enslaving 
tlie  artist  to  a  system  unciiangcd  by  circumstance,  i 
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absolute  in  its  rules,  would  destroy  at  once  the  prin- 
ciple of  invention,  and  give  a  death-blow  to  the 
powers  of  the  art.  The  orders  of  architecture,  and 
the  rules  which  govern  the  proportions  of  their  details, 
are  means  only  whereby  an  expression  of  character  is 
^ven  to  an  edifice ;  the  judicious  application  of  which 
characterizes  genius,  and  distinguishes  the  man  of 
talent  from  the  mere  copyist.  Such  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  architecture  as  apparently  rest  on  a  system 
■of  the  most  fixed  proportions,  and  between  which  a 
constant  and  uniform  rclatiou  exists,  though  unvary- 
ing in  their  regular  and  symmetrical  organization,  are 
nevertheless  easceptiblc  of  being  modilied  in  their 
amplication  according  to  the  expression  of  character 
fcquired.  Architecture  does  not  merely  permit,  but 
demands  a  latitude  in  the  application  of  its  parts, 
which  is  governed  by  the  general  intention.  A  com- 
■jjton  of  the  dilTerent  edifices  of  antiquity,  will  prove 
truth  of  these  remarks,  and  render  them  more 
iking  by  exhibiting  the  fact.  Whilst  we  discover 
1  their  works  a  uniformity  of  principles,  we  shall  also 
ind  (hat  variety  in  the  details  of  the  constituent  parts 
rliich  has  been  alluded  to,  and  from  which  exam- 
ples may  be  derived  that  knowledge  of  general  ex- 
!5sion,  and  judgment  in  distribution,  which  will 
nerve  to  restrain  the  digressions  of  imagination  within 
jiroper  bounds,  without  enslaving  the  efforts  of  genius. 
Hence,  it  is  possible  judiciously  to  profit  from  the 
Kpiril  exhibited  in  the  best  examples  found  in  both 
Cireece  and  Italy,  The  Doric  of  the  former  country, 
in  edifices  presenting  a  simplicity  of  plan,  and  requir- 
ing a  masculine  and  solemn  expression ;  while  those 
presented  in  the  latter  country  arc  well  calculated  for 
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edifices  Ihat  demand  less  severity  of  character.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  there  are  but  few 
modern  edifices,  in  which  the  extreme  of  the  expres- 
sion of  strength  and  solemnity  can  be  judiciously  iq>- 
plied,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  requiring 
the  intermediate  shades. 


THE   lOMC  ORDER. 


I 


It  will  easily  be  perceived,  by  a  minute  investigation 
of  the  progress  of  the  Ionic  order,  that  it  has  not  been 
.subject  to  the  same  variations  in  its  principal  divi- 
sions as  the  Doric ;  because  the  art  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  proportions  of  this  first  of  the  orders, 
and  they  served  as  a  principle  to  the  ancients  in  the 
composition  of  the  two  last. 

Frearlde  Chambray,  in  treating  on  the  origin  of  the 
Ionic  order,  says,  "  The  first  productions  of  the  arts 
have  always  been  very  limited ;  because  it  is  more 
difficult  to  invent  than  to  imitate.  After  that  regular 
buildings  and  the  famous  Doric  temples  had  appeared, 
of  which  Vitruvius  and  some  others  have  made  men- 
tion, arcliitccture  did  not  long  remain  in  its  infancy: 
the  competition  and  emulation  of  the  neighbouring 
people  caused  it  to  make  rapid  progress  in  its  advance 
towards  perfection.  The  lonians  were  the  first  com- 
petitors against  the  Dorians  in  this  divine  art ;  and  as 
these  people  hud  not  the  fame  of  its  invention,  they 
endeavoured  to  enrich  it  more  tlian  its  authors  had 
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done."  To  this  remark  of  Chambray's,  it  will  not  be 
polnteresting' to  add  Lhcgroundsoriiisopinion.  Vitru- 
vius  informs  us,  that  Hermogcncs,  of  Alabanda,  hav- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  marble,  intended  for  building 
a  temple  lo  Bacchus,  and  not  having  at  that  time 
any  other  models  than  the  Doric  order,  but  inspired  by 
hia  genius,  he  discovered  a  mode  not  differing  sensibly 
ftom  the  rules  of  this  order,  and  executed  it  on  a  new 
design.  As  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Caria,  of  which 
the  lonians  had  made  themselves  the  possessors,  this 
manner  of  building  acquired  the  name  of  ionic. 

Without  proceeding  further  in  this  inquiry,  or 
attaching  any  credit  to  the  above  fabulous  account,  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  this  order,  as  forming  a  part  in 
the  system  of  the  antique  architecture,  owes  its  in- 
vention neither  to  a  single  individual  nor  city  ;  but  to 
llie  general  progressive  results  of  experience  and 
talent  at  a  very  remote  period. 

The  characteristic  distinctions  of   the  Ionic  from 

tlie  Doric  order,  are,  firstly,  in  the  form  of  its  capital, 

the  outline  of  its  shafh  together  with  the  addition  of 

a  base ;   and  also  in  the  profile  of  its  entablature. 

Secondly,  in  the  proportion  of  its  column,  and  the 

relative  proportion  between  this  and  the  parts  of  the 

,  entablature.      And  thirdly,  in  its  decoration,  in  the 

f  icalpture  of  the  capital,  as  also  of  the  mouldings  in  the 

UDtablalure  :  the  frieze  either  presenting  a  continued 

HBain  surface,  or  decorated  with  sculpture.    Ilencc  the 

Hboic  differs  from  the  Doric,  both  in  its  form,  propor- 

Eoon,  and  decoration. 

I  This  second  order,  in  some  degree  a  rival  to  the 
Dnit,  made  great  progress.  Experience  having  taught 
HhecQ  to  raise  the  Doric  order  in  its  proportions,  the 
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Ionic  also  undorwcnt  additional  improvement.  Genius 
perfected  both.  The  means  were  multiplied  by  ob- 
servation, whence  sprung  that  variety  in  the  relations 
of  the  different  orders  ;  and  these  relations,  taken  and 
employed  with  judgment,  became  the  source  of  an 
almost  innumerable  number  of  agreeable  cfTects. 

After  having  made  thus  far  an  inquiry  into  the 
conjectural  origin  of  this  order,  it  is  not  less  essential 
that  the  various  shades  of  character  it  exhibited  be 
also  examined;  in  doing  %vhich,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  examples  presented  to  us,  in  the  different 
antique  edifices. 

Minerva  was  held  in  such  reverence  by  the  Athe- 
nians, that  they  erected  to  tliis  divinity  two  temples 
in  the  citadel  ;  one  of  which  has  been  described  in 
treating  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  other,  which  was 
of  less  extent,  was  dedicated  to  Minerva  Polias.  The 
order  is  Ionic.  Columns  are  employed  only  at  its  en- 
trance ;  six  of  which  form  its  peristole,  and  four  are 
engaged  in  the  wall  of  the  cella,  forming  the  opposite 
extremity  or  posticum. 

The  peristyle  is  situated  upon  a  flight  of  three 
steps ;  each  of  which  are  rather  more  than  twn-thirds 
of  a  module  in  height;  the  lower  torus  of  the  bases 
of  the  columns,  are  placed  direct  upon  these ;  being 
without  plinths.  The  bases  are  formed  of  three  divi- 
sions, the  heiglits  of  which  decrease  in  a  small  degree 
as  they  rise ;  namely,  a  superior  and  inferior  torus, 
having  a  scotia  and  two  fillets  intervening.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  base  has  served  as  the  type  for  the  one 
named  attic.  The  columns,  each  of  the  shafVs  of 
which  are  decorated  by  twenty-four  flntlngs,  are  two 
feet  three  inches  and  one  line,  in  diameter,  and  in 
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height  twenty-one  fecA^  seven  roebes,  and  six  lines, 
trhich  includes  the  base  and  capital ;  the  former  of 
which  is  one  foot,  ten  inches,  and  the  latter  eleven 
inches  and  three  lines.  That  part  of  the  capital, 
between  the  abacus  and  echinus,  whence  spring  the 
volutes,  is  composed  of  three  fillets,  forming  different 
curvatures ;  two  of  which  descend  verv  low.  These 
three  fillets  present  themselves  in  the  volutes,  and 
considerably  augment  the  number  of  their  revolutions, 
which  gives  the  capital  more  variety  and  richneaa. 
Both  these  qualities  are  increased  by  the  additicMi  of 
a  large  collarin,  placed  under  the  echinus,  and  which 
descends  lower  than  the  volutes.  This  collarin  is 
decorated  with  the  palmetta;  and  the  abacus  and 
echinus  are  sculptured  in  oves.  The  nett  height  of 
the  volutes  is  one  foot  four  inches. 

The  entablature  is  four  feet,  ten  inches,  and  ten  lines 
in  height ;  of  which  the  architrave,  composed  of  three 
fascias,  is  two  feet  one  inch ;  its  fiieze  is  of  a  still 
greater  height,  when  compared  with  the  cornice,  being 
one  foot,  eleven  inches,  and  nine  lines.  The  cornice  is 
composed  of  a  corona  of  large  proportion,  having  a 
bold  cyma  talon  sunk  in  the  thickness,  and  under  the 
soffit  of  this  member.  Above  the  corona  is  a  fillet 
and  echinus,  which,  from  their  smallness,  makes  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  whole  was  terminated  by 
a  cyma  recta ;  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  cor- 
nices of  the  portico  of  Philip,  and  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delos,  although  of  the  Doric  order.  This 
moulding  from  its  being  the  uppermost  of  an  ordon- 
nance,  is  necessarily  the  first  which  is  subject  to 
decay.  The  height  of  the  cornice  as  it  now  remains, 
is   only   ten  inches   and   one   line :   great   relief  is 
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given  to  the  corona,  by  means  of  the  small  moulding, 
imder  and  over,  being  sculptured.  The  whole  was 
surmounted  by  a  pediment.  The  intercolumniations 
are  eight  modules  from  axis  to  axis. 

Against  the  left  side  of  this  temple,  is  another 
of  s  nail  dimensions;  dedicated  to  Pandrosia,  one  of 
the  three  daugiiters  of  Cecrops,  who  had  continued 
faithful  to  the  order  of  Minerva.  Its  facade  presents 
the  statues  of  four  female  figures,  commonly  named 
Caryatides,  (one  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,) 
there  being  also  two  in  return  on  each  side,  (counting 
the  one  at  each  angle  a  second  time,)  which  are 
situated  upon  a  lofly  continued  pedestal ;  having  a 
species  of  capital  adjusted  to  their  heads,  for  the 
better  receiving  the  architrave  and  cornice.  The  frieze 
is  suppressed,  apparently  to  decrease  the  height  of  the 
part  supported,  and  thereby  to  establish  a  just  har- 
mony between  this  and,  its  supports. 

The  height  of  this  imperfect  entablature  exceeds  a 
third  of  that  of  the  figures,  the  cornice  being  1  foot, 
6  inches,  and  the  architrave  1  foot,  5  inches;  the 
height  of  the  statues  are  7  feet,  I  inch;  and  of 
the  total,  including  the  pedestal,  and  the  three  steps 
on  which  it  is  planted,  is  9  feet.  The  socle  of  the 
statues  is  2  feet,  I  inch  sijuure,  and  the  distance 
between  them  3  feet,  4  inches,  and  1  line.  Some 
amongst  the  moderns  have  endeavoured  to  institute  a 
new  order  on  the  authority  of  these  antique  remains. 
This  vain  determination  proceeded  from  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  such  individuals,  in  what  the 
necessary  constituents  of  an  order  consist. 

The  introduction  of  these  objects  in  an  architectural 
composition,  and  their  occupying  the  place  of  one  of 
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the  most  essential  parts,  namely,  the  columo,  is  of 
itself  a  license ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  it  can  but  nuvly 
be  judiciously  employed. 

The  (etnple  of  Erectheus.  situated  at  the  opposite 
iank  or  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  was 
erected  to  replace  a  former  one ;  the  site  of  which 
ikewise  occupied  a  part  of  the  Acropolis-  and  was 
destroyed  by  Xerxes  on  gaining  possession  of  the 
citadeL  This  temple  is  composed  of  lour  columns  in 
ftout,  and  two  at  its  sides;  counting  the  angular  one 

second  time.  The  details  of  this  temple  are  similar 
1e  those  of  Miaerva  Polias.  The  columas,  tlie 
liameter  of  which  is  2  feet,  5  inches,  and  9  lines, 
B  their  height,  including  the  base  and  capilal,  are 
S2  feet,  8  inches;  the  entablature  is  one-fourth 
vf  tilis  height,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 
Tltc    intercdumoiatioDs   are   oi   modules   from   the 

The  architects  of  these  two  temples,  in  order  that 
(he  capital  at  the  angle  might  offer  two  similar  &ces, 
Ike  one  at  the  front  of  the  edifice,  and  the  other  at  its 
wle  io  return,  extended  the  outer  volute  in  a  curved 
be,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  enabled  to  execute  n 
Tolute  exactly  similar  in  the  elevation  in  return.  This 
arrangement,  which  is  intended  to  decrease  the  degree 
•f  irregularity  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  Ionic 
capital,  and  which  renders  its  employment  so  difficult 
4il  the  return  of  an  angle  ;  is  so  far  overcome  as  to  be 
ijliuch  more  striking  in  plan  than  elevation.  The 
■Ionic  columns  (of  which  tlie  capitals  form  so  striking  a 
-feature)  in  the  small  temple,  situated  near  the  river 
llissus,  may  serve  to  shew  the  great  varieties  that  the 
I-  existing  remains  of  Greece  offer  in  this  order,  when 
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compared  with  the  two  examples  just  described;  and 
which  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  remains  above  cited  with  those  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Didymaeus,  uear  Miletus. 

The  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
are  composed  of  an  abacus  sculptured  in  ovcs,  and  a 
lillet  and  band  forming  a  straight  line ;  from  which 
spring  the  volutes,  together  with  a  quarter  round,  de- 
corated with  oves,  and  an  astragal  with  berries.  This 
example  presents  as  great  a  dvgree  of  simplicity  w 
most  of  those  offered  in  the  remains  of  Greece,  if  we 
except  the  example  at  Athens,  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  aqueduct  of  Adrian ;  which  is  of  a  similar 
design  to  the  one  last  mentioned,  only  that  its  orna- 
ments are  confined  to  the  large  quarter-rpund  of  its 
capital,  which  is  sculptured  iu  oves.  This  example 
resembles  the  one  mentioned  by  Vltruvius. 

The  temple  of  Manly  Fortune,  at  Rome,  now  S. 
Maria  Egiziaca,  presenU  a  rectangular  plan,  58  feet, 
1  inch  iu  length,  and  3(>  feet,  7  inches  in  breadth; 
situated  upon  a  basement  1 1  feet,  1  iocb,  and  6  lines  io 
height.  The  coruice  of  this  basement  is  composed 
of  too  many  small  mouldings;  its  lower  part  ojfera  a 
larger  style. 

Tlie  fa(;ade,  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  wliicb 
only  two  remain,  was  composed  of  a  portico,  having 
four  columns  in  front,  and  two  in  projection  ;  the  third 
being  engaged  at  the  angle  of  the  wall  of  the  celU^ 
which  was  repeated  at  the  three  remaining  sides,  by 
ten  others  that  projected  half  their  diameter  from  the 
wall. 

The  ordumiance  is  Ionic,  the  columns  of  which  are 
tluted,  having  8  feet,  6  lines  in  diameter,  and  28  feet. 
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4  incbw,  and  8  liaes  is  heigliC;  compatimg  ckdr  attic 
base,  which  is  1  fixit,  6  incfaesy  and  2  Gdcs  m  hcigtn, 
together  with  that  of  their  capital,  being  1  fint  1 
inch  and  4  fines.  The  capitals  of  the  oofamms  lalBatfid 
at  the  anglea,  have  eadi  ao  angular  Tofaiie,  ao  as  to 
preeeBt  at  each  ade  of  the  portico,  the  mt  appear- 
aaoe.  llaiiy  of  the  modem  masters,  and  imimgii 
others  Pkdkdio  and  Sramoni,  have,  vnder  similar 
circorastances,  imitatiMl  this  dispoatioii. 

The  HilCTOoimwraariops  are  6  onodQleSi  6*  parts; 
thai  qf  the  ceotie  beiaig  7  modoles,  aod  5  parts,  from 
aiis  to  axis. 

The  b^gbt  of  the  eotabUtore  is  nearly  one-fimlh 
of  that  of  the  columns.  The  architrave  has  three 
frsdas.  Hie  (rieze  b  jodiciously  ornamented  with 
candelabra,  fi^stoons,  and  geaii;  the  sitnation  of  the 
last  of  these,  corresponds  to  ibe  miMIe  of  each 
cdumn.  The  relative  proportioa  of  the  cornice  is 
very  great,  being  three  parts  more  in  height  than  that 
of  the  architrave  and  frieze,  when  taken  together. 
The  ornaments^  sculptured  on  the  mouldings  of  the 
pediment,  are  perpendicular  in  their  position.  The 
entablature  of  this  edifice  I4>pear8  massive;  yet  on 
fortha*  examination,  it  will  be  fixmd  to  express,  by  the 
distribution  of  its  mouldings,  the  particular  character 
of  the  order  to  whidli  it  belongs.  Some  of  the  mo- 
dem masters  have  profited  from  this  example,  by 
reducing  the  height  of  the  cornice,  and  increasing 
that  of  the  other  two  members. 

The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  is  wrought  in 
rustics.  The  erection  of  this  edifice  takes  its  date 
from  Servius  TuUius,  one  of  the  first  Roman  kings. 

The  Temple  of  Concord,  situated  at  the  capitd,  near 
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Campo-Vacciiio,  presents,  in  its  remains,  a  portico 
composed  of  six  cohiirins  in  front,  and  one  in  return 
on  each  of  its  sides;  with  some  vestiges  of  a  founda- 
tion on  its  southerly  side,  being  all  that  is  left  of  tliis 
edifice.  The  precise  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain, 
though  attributed  to  Fahius  Camillus.  From  the 
following  inscription  :  "S.  P.  Q.  R.  Incendio  consump- 
tum  restituit,"  cut  in  the  architrave  and  frieze,  which 
present  in  their  entire  length  one  united  and  uninter- 
rupted surface,  it  appears  to  have  suffered  from  lire, 
and  aflerwards  to  have  been  either  wholly  or  in  part 
rebuilt. 

The  ordonnance  of  this  temple  is  Ionic,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  columns  Is  4  feet  5  inches  and  6 
lines;  which  is  given  as  a  proportional  measure,  as 
their  dimensions  are  not  uniformly  the  same.  Their 
height  is  42  feet,  8  inches,  including  the  capital 
and  base.  The  latter  is  composed  of  an  upper  and 
lower  torus,  and  two  intervening  scotios  In  all  the 
columns,  except  those  at  the  angles,  which  have  the 
addition  of  a  plinth,  the  dimensions  being  equal,  by 
means  of  a  reduction  in  the  upper  mouldings  of  the 
same.  The  capital  is  of  a  mixed  character,  partak- 
ing in  its  lower  part  of  the  expression  of  the  Doric, 
and  its  volutes  are  angular,  and  therefore  without 
balusters.  The  architrave  of  this  temple,  which  on 
its  right  side  is  profiled,  forming  three  fascias,  witii 
astragals  similar  to  that  on  the  corresponding  side, 
under  the  sofUt  of  the  portico,  is  in  projection  beyond 
the  superior  diameter  of  the  columns,  the  whole  of 
their  diminution.  The  proportion  of  the  cornice,  when 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  ordonnance,  presents  a 
meagre  appearance.     The    compartments  formed  in 
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iu  solSl,  are  ornamented  with  some  very  fine  roses, 
and  the  modillionB  by  which  they  are  separated,  are 
placed  iadepeodeiitly  of  any  correspondence  with  the 
atlumns ;  indeed  the  iiitercoluniniations  themselves 
unequal ;  that  in  the  centre  is  -i  modules,  2-5 
paits,  for  the  others  the  medium  proportion  is  3 
i^iodules,  15  parts.  In  the  construction  above  the 
:a»Tiice,  arches  are  employed  that  extend  from  one 
SoIumD  to  the  other,  in  order  to  secure  the  entablature 
I  the  width  of  the  intercolumniations,  from  being 
igured  by  the  weight  of  the  pediment. 
In  ibe  Ionic  order,  at  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the 
terior  mouldings  of  the  cornice  to  the  lower  part  of 
i  corona  being  decayed,  the  proportions  of  the  part 
jiting  have  been  supplied  In  the  table  of  this  order; 
lere  this  part  is  given,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Its  columns  are  18  modules  in  height,  and  the 
ablature  4  modules,  25  parts,  and  two-thirds  ; 
I  which  the  architrave  is  1  module,  and  13  parts, 
le  frieze  I  module,  and  6  parts  and  two-thirds, 
Wtd  the  cornice  2  modules,  and  6  parts.  The  part 
cf  the  cornice  which  remains,  is  well  proportioned 
nd  profiled ;  the  lower  extremities  of  the  fascias 
Mire  inwards;  the  capital  of  the  column  is  graceful, 
nd  in  perfect  relation  with  the  rest  of  the  order ; 
be  base  is  attic.  This  example  of  the  Ionic  order 
ippears  to  have  served  as  a  model  to  many  modern 
inthors. 

The  entablature  of  this  order  at  the  Colosseum,  is 

1  modidcs,  and  16  parts,  and  the  column  17  modules, 

id    9   parU    and    a  quarter.     The    whole   of  this 

Ample  i.«  without  ornaments;  and  the  volutes  of  its 

apltnl   are    without  the    ordinary    spiral    flutings. 
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depending  entirely  on  the  harmony  of  iLs  proportions 
for  effect.     The  liase  is  attic. 

The  example  of  this  order  at  the  Therrafe  of  IMo- 
clesian,  has  its  entablature  supported  by  a  pilaster, 
which  was  doubtless  placed  in  the  angle  of  one  of  tile 
saloons  of  this  immense  edifice,  corresponding  with 
columns  or  pilasters.  The  entablature  is  3  modules 
and  18  parts  in  height,  and  the  pilaster  17  modules. 
Some  of  the  mouldings  of  the  entablature  are  deco- 
rated with  sculpture,  the  quarter  round  of  the  pilaster 
with  oves,  and  its  shall  with  Hutings.  Its  base  is 
attic.  Vignola,  in  making  his  researches  amongst 
the  antique  remains,  on  meeting  with  this  example, 
appears  to  hat'e  benefited  from  its  profile,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  similarity  which  exist.*  between  this 
part  and  that  of  his  Ionic  order. 

Of  the  Ionic  order,  Greece  itself  offers  great  Tariety 
of  expression,  as  has  been  just  before  remarked,  and 
which  is  proved  by  comparing  the  columns,  (the 
capitals  of  which  form  so  conspicuotis  a  feature  m 
this  order,)  of  the  temple  on  the  IHssus,  with  those  of' 
Minerva  PoHas  and  Erecthcus,  and  these  latter  with 
those  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymreus,  at  Miletos. 
Between  the  example  last- mentioned  and  thatof  For- 
tuna  Virilis,  at  Rome,  there  exrsLs  an  almost  incom- 
parably less  degree  of  difference,  than  between  that 
of  Apollo,  just  cited,  and  of  Minerva  Polias,  both  of 
which  are  of  Greece. 

In  fine,  architecture  demands,  in  the  nnmeroua  com- 
positions that  are  intended  to  exhibit  a  conformity  to 
modem  customs  and  wants,  that  the  different  shades 
comprehended  in  the  character  of  each  order  be 
applied  according  as  the  nature  of  each  edifice  may 
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require ;  and  these  shades  arc  notiiln^  more  Ihan  varia- 
tions in  the  expression  of  the  special  quality  which 
constitutes  the  prominent  feature  in  each  architectural 
ordonnance.     TliHs,  in  the  execution  of  the  Corin- 
ian,  a  decree  of  simpUcity  may  be  given,  without 
ling  the  characteristics  of  the  order;  and  so  in  Hke 
ler,  a  leiis  masculine  expression  may  be  given 
the  Doric,  without  detriment  to  its  distinguishing 
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Pilasters,  according  to  their  present  employment, 

tsenl  nothing  more  than  square  pillars,  supposed  to 

engaged  in  a  wall,  which  may  be  employed  in  this 
Ate,  in  the  ordonnance  of  edifices,  with  as    much 

isoD  and  propriety  as  columns  may,  when  placed 

;ainsl,  or  engaged  in  a  massive. 

Pilasters  may  also  be  considered  as  a  fictitious 
iprcsentatioD  of  columns,  superseding  them  in  many 
ises.  Some  persons  have  wished  to  exclude  the  em- 
loyment  of  pilasters  in  architecture,  on  the  ground 

lat  the  Grecian  edifices  which  exist  do  not  exhibit 
htsspccics  of  ordonnance.  Onthis  subjectone  obser- 
alion  may  be  made-  Few  original  productions  of 
luM  part  of  architecture,  as  practised  in  Greece,  have 
kiscended  to  us,  from  which  any  thing  either  general 

■  absolute  can  be  concluded  on  this  subject.  The 
irorka  which  have  been  cited  as  peremptory  precedents 

;ainst  the  employment  of  pilasters,  are  mostly  temples 

(  cooaiderable  uniformity  in  their  plans  and  elevations ; 

tfhich  nothing  can  be  determined,  except  that 
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the  general  custom  of  their  ordonnances  only  adrailteil 
of  insulated  columns. 

The  antique  architecture  at  Rome,  presents  many 
examples  of  the  employment  of  pilasters.  There  also 
exists  great  diversity,  in  the  numerous  structures  in 
which  they  have  been  employed.  Examples  may  be 
cited  in  which  pilasters  were  used  as  a  decorative 
ordonnance,  without  any  connexion  with  columns; 
whiNt  in  others  they  have  been  placed  in  correspond- 
ence with  insulated  columns ;  besides  a  multitude  of 
cases,  where  the  columns  of  a  portico,  or  a  part  in 
advance,  have  been  suitably  repeated  by  corresponding 
pilasters.  When  the  soffit  of  an  architrave  finishes 
against  the  face  of  a  wall,  who  would  not  approve  of 
it  resting  upon  the  capital  of  a  pilaster  of  the  same 
order,  instead  of  remaining  without  any  apparent 
support? 

With  regard  to  tlie  projection  of  pilasters,  PerrauU 
observes,  "  that  those  which  present  but  one  face  from 
the  wall,  should  have  half  of  it  in  projection,  or  at  least 
a  sixtli  part,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  greater 
thickness,  as  in  the  frontispiece  of  Nero."    ■ 

The  pilasters  at  the  exterior  of  the  Pantheon,  have 
but  the  tenth  part  of  their  surface  in  projection ;  whilst 
in  other  examples  the  fourteenth  part  only  is  given,  as 
was  practised  in  the  pilasters  of  the  forum  of  Nerva. 

But  when  it  is  intended  to  profde  imposts  against 
their  sides,  they  have  one-fourth  of  their  diameter  given 
for  projection.  This  proportion  Is  convenient,  because 
it  prevents  an  irregular  diminution  of  the  Corinthian 
capital ;  for  it  then  causes  the  inferior  leaf  and  stem 
of  the  capital  to  be  cut  exactly  in  their  centre.  For 
tlie  same  reason,  when  Bcmi-pilastcrs  are  employed 
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iu  iolemal  angles,  it  is  essential  to  their  symmetry  that 
ihey  should  project  more  than  half  their  diameter. 

The  diminution  of  pilasters  is  essentially  connected 
with  their  form.     There  is  on  this  point  a  diversity  of 
opinions.     ^^ Pilasters/^   says  Perrault,   "do  not  ordi- 
narily diminish,  when  they  present  but  one  face  from 
the  wall.     Those  at  the  exterior  of  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon,  are  without  diminution.     But  when  pilasters 
are  on  the  same  line  with  columns,  and  it  is  intended  to 
continue  the  entablature  upon  each,  without  break,  as 
at  the  two  sides  of  the  exterior  of  the  Pantheon,  it  is 
then  necessary  to  give  the  same  diminution  to  pilasters 
as  to  columns,  but  to  the  front  face  only,  leaving  the 
sides  without  diminution,  as  is  observed  at  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.     When  pilasters,  situated 
at  an  angle,  present  two  faces  from  the  wall,  if  one  of 
tlie  faces  be  opposite  a  column,  this  face  should  be 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  column, 
whereas  that  which  is  not  opposite,  is  lefl  undiminished ; 
as  at  the  portico  of  Septimus  Severus.     There  are, 
iievertheless,  examples  in  the  antique,  where  pilasters 
iiave  no  diminution,  as  in  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon ; 
und  others  where  they  have  very  little,  or  less  than 
that  of  the  column,  as  at  the  temple  of  Mars  the 
Avenger,   and  the  arch  of  Constantine.     On  these 
occasions  it  was  sometimes  the  practice  of  the  ancients 
to  place  the  architrave  over  the  face  of  the  columns, 
which  caused  the  face  of  the  pilasters  to  retire  inwards. 
The  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,   interior  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  portico  of  Septimus  Severus,  present  us 
with  examples  of  this  description.     At  other  times 
they  divided  it  into  half,  by  making  the  architrave  pro* 
ject  in  false  bearing,  beyond  the  face  of  the  column 
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one  half;  and  retire  the  other  half  from  the  face  of  the 
pilaster,  as  at  the  forum  of  Nerva. 

When  pilasters  are  employed  in  ordonnances  of 
columns,  they  are  submitted,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the 
same  forms  and  proportions.  As  to  flutings,  there 
exists  a  greater  liberty  in  their  application  to  pilasters; 
the  ancients  liaving  left  us  more  than  one  diversity. 

Sometimes  pilasters  with  flutings,  are  found  associated 
with  columns  without,  as  at  the  portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon; which  doubtless  may  be  explained  by  the 
difference  of  the  materials.  The  pilaster  being  of  white 
marble,  and  the  columns  of  granite;  which  latter 
material  will  not  admit  of  being  worked  in  flutings ; 
its  principal  worth  and  merit  consisting  in  its  fineness 
and  polish.  There  arc  also  at  other  times  fluted 
columns  accompanied  with  pilasters  without  flutings ; 
examples  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  temple  of  Mars 
the  Avenger,  and  the  portico  of  Septimus  Severus. 
It  may  be  added,  that  when  pilasters  have  less  pro- 
jection than  half  of  their  diameter,  flutings  are  not 
practised  in  the  part  which  is  termed  in  return. 

If  we  consult  the  authority  of  the  antique  as  to  the 
number  of  flutings  in  pilasters,  we  find  nothing  deter- 
minate. For  example,  there  are  seven  in  the  pilasters 
of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  the  arch  of  Septimus 
Severus,  and  that  of  Constantine.  The  pilasters  in  the 
interior  of  the  Pantheon  have  nine  flutings ;  although, 
according  to  the  ordinary  practice,  columns  have  but 
twenty-four.  Fl utings  in  pilasters  are  al  ways  employed 
in  an  uneven  number.  If  they  be  semi-pilasters, 
forming  an  internal  angle,  four  are  placed  instead  of 
three  and  a  half;  and  five  instead  of  four  and  a  half, 
when  the  entire  pilasters  of  the  same  ordonnance  have 
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"  seven  or  nine.  It  is  thus  arranged,  to  avoid  llie  bad 
effect  tliat  would  otherwise  result  in  adapting  the 
capital  to  the  angle,  the  centre  of  %vhicli  should  coin^ 
cide  with  it,  and  without  which,  an  inequality  would 
lake  plaee  that  would  prevent  the  Cull  extension  of  the 
capital  la  its  upper  members;  particularly  a  eapitiil 
oniamented  with  foliage,  for,  without  this  arrangement, 
it  ctiuld  not  be  sufiicieutly  developed. 

'I^he  proportion  of  capitals  is  the  same  in  pilasters  ns 
ia  columns,  as  regards  the  heights;  but  the  breadths 
arc  difFerent,  and  the  developments  of  their  forms 
give*  a  greater  space  to  each  of  their  faces,  because 
ihcy  arc  quadrangular.  In  the  design  (pi.  11)  of 
the  Ionic  pilaster,  the  volutes  are  placed  iu  projection 
from  its  face;  in  like  manner  as  in  the  column  of  the 
umc  order.  In  its  height,  the  same  proportions  and 
mouldings  are  observed;  the  only  difTcrence  being  in 
the  Hllet,  astragal,  and  quarter- round.  If  the  projec- 
(tun  which  this  last  moulding  has  beyond  the  face  of 
the  sluifl  be  strictly  followed,  it  would  be  seven  parts ; 
but  ID  this  tlesigo  it  is  fixed  at  six,  that  the  curve 
which  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  may  be  soUcr,  and  cut 
less  upoa  the  right  lines  against  which  it  fitiishes. 
But  it  may  have  seven  parts  given  to  it,  by  observing 
ih^  the  extremities  be  brought  to  the  same  point ; 
namely,  to  the  superior  point  of  the  quarter  round,  A, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
revolution,  at  the  height  of  B.  I'lie  llultngs  have  the 
Mmc  breadth  an  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shafl  of 
the  column,  and  tlie  angle  of  the  pilaster  may  be  ter- 
minated as  shown  in  the  design;  or  otherwise  by 
increaiung  the  breadth  of  the  Hutings,  so  that  the  part 
which  is  next  to  the  angle  be  equal  to  the  others.     It 
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may  be  further  observed,  that  the  canal,  marked  two 
parts  in  depth  over  the  horizontal  tine  of  the  quarter* 
round,  (see  section)  ouglit  to  decrease  in  depth,  ac- 
cording as  the  spiral  of  the  volute  approaches  towards 
the  eye. 


METHOD   OP   TRACINQ   THE   IONIC   VOLUTE. 


I 


After  having  drawn  the  mouldings  of  the  capital, 
the  eye  of  the  volute  should  be  placed  upon  the  hori- 
zontal line  E,  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  line  Di 
allerwards  from  this  centre  should  be  drawn  a  circle, 
a  part  of  the  radius  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  which 
is  named  cnthetes,  and  forms  the  diagonal  of  a  square, 
(he  sides  of  which  are  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 
From  these  points  should  be  drawn  the  subdivisions 
of  the  axis,  1, 3,  and  2,  4 ;  which  are  to  be  divided  into 
six  equal  parts  :  these  points  will  be  the  centres,  which 
serve  to  describe  the  exterior  contour  of  the  volute. 

Placing  one  point  of  the  compasses  on  the  point  I, 
and  extending  the  other  to  D,  describe  the  quarter  of 
the  circle  DA.  Afterwards  take  the  point  2  aa  a 
centre;  and  then  in  the  same  order,  as  fig.  I,  pi.  10. 

To  find  the  centres  for  the  interior  contour  of  the 
volute,  the  divisions  which  served  for  the  first  should 
be  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  subdivisioa 
under  each  of  the  former  points,  will  serve  as  centre 
for  the  interior  of  the  spiral  fillet. 

The  total  height  of  the  volute  is  sixteen  parts  of  a 
raodtiie;  nine  of  which  arc  over  the  horizontal  line  E, 
and  seven  below  it.     Plate  12, 
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THE  CORINTHIAN  ORDER. 


It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  all  the  orders  take 
their  origin  from  the  Doric ; — that  the  Ionic  itself  is 
but  a  richer  and  more  varied  composition  of  this  first 
order ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  the  same 
assertion  with  regard  to  the  Corinthian,  which  is  the 
sabject  of  this  article. 

The  circumstance  of  the  basket  covered  with  a 
flag,  which  was  placed  upon  the  tomb  of  a  young 
maiden ;  and  the  fortunate  chance  which  occasioned 
the  composition  of  the  capital  known  by  the  name  of 
Corinthian,  has  been  treated  as   a  fable   by  many 
writers.     But  in  the  Corinthian  capital  two  things 
must  be  distinguished  which  are  greatly  different,  and 
very  independent  of  each  other ;  namely,  its  form  and 
decoration.      As  to  its  form,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Corinthian  existed  a  long  time  before  Callimachus,  its 
^opposed  inventor ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that 
the  idea  of  its  form  and  decoration,  has  been  imitated 
fiDm  the  capitals  of  the  Egyptians ;  which  were  sur- 
rounded with  leaves  and  sacred  plants.     On  the  sup- 
position, however,  of  the  truth  of  the  circumstance 
above  alluded  to,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Callima- 
chus, on  seeing  the  effect  of  the  plant  on  the  sides  of 
the  basket,  derived  from  thence  the  idea  of  substi- 
tuting the  acanthus  for   the  other  plants  or  leaves 
which  had  been  employed  previous  to  his  time  ;  and 
the  accidental  arrangement  of  this  acanthus  might  also 
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Iiavc  siig;geste(l  that  order  and  disposition  of  "i 
leaves,  which  custom  has  since  established  as  a  law 
for  this  capital.  Nevertheless,  the  great  variety  ob- 
served in  the  decoration  o(  the  Corinthian  capital 
amongst  the  ancients,  sufficiently  proves,  that  its  form 
or  tjpe  was  always  independent  of  the  accessory  orna- 
ments, that  reli^on,  allegory,  and  the  taste  of  the 
sculptors,  caused  to  be  applied  in  so  many  different 
ways. 

Amongst  the  antique  edifices  that  time  has  spared 
at  Athens,  the  two  most  remarkable  are  the  tower  of 
the  Winds,  and  the  small  monument  commonly  called 
the  Choragic  momument  of  Lysicrates.  The  capitals 
of  the  tower  of  the  Winds  are  very  different,  in  the 
arrangement  which  their  foliage  offers,  lo  that  agreed 
upon  to  distinguish  the  Corinthian  capital.  The 
general  form  of  the  capital  is  well  e.\pressed,  and  is 
ornamented  with  one  range  of  oUve  and  another  of 
water-plant  leaves.  Neither  volutes,  caulicuH,  nor 
ro$es,  are  to  be  found.  The  capital  of  the  Choragic 
monument  has  volutes,  it  is  true,  but  not  resembling 
the  ordinary  composition  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 
The  first,  or  lower  range,  is,  water-plant  leaves  ;  there 
is  no  astragal ;  and  nothing  of  the  acanthus  appears 
in  its  decoration. 

These  two  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove,  how 
much  the  decoration  of  the  capital  was  at  this  time 
arbitary,  although  its  form  was  always  the  same. 

If  the  primitive  state  of  the  order  be  examined,  does 
not  it  appear  that  the  only  invention  for  which  Ca)]i- 
maclius  is  entitled  to  credit,  is,  that  of  having  substi- 
tuted acanthus  leaves  for  those  of  the  olive  or  others? 
He  certainly  did  mtt  invent  the  form  of  the  vase,  nor 
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the  manner  of  decorating  it  with  foliage :  since,  in  the 
remains  of  different  edifices,  there  are  examples  pre- 
sented, where  this  form  exists  without  foliage ;  and 
others  where  the  foliage  is  not  of  the  acanthus.     It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  ordinary  progress  of  inven- 
tion, to  suppose  that  the  moSt  complex  forms  of  deco- 
ration should  precede  the  simplest,  or  that  the  per- 
fecting of  this  capital  has  consisted  in  diminishing  the 
richness  of  its  decoration.     What  is  related  of  Calli- 
machus,  in  the  discovery  of  this  capital,  proves,  that 
its  form,  and  the  custom  of  ornamenting  it  with  foliage, 
already  existed  at  the  time  that  he  by  chance  saw 
this  basket  covered  with  a  tile ;  under  the  edges  of 
which  were  bent  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus.     It  is 
indeed  improbable,  that  in  a  country  where  no  capital 
of  this  kind  had  ever  existed,  that  the  feeble  indica- 
tion just  spoken  of,  could  have  given  rise  to  the  con- 
ception and  composition  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  The 
human  mind  does  not  thus  effect  its  discoveries.    On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Callimachus 
was  already  acquainted  with,  and  habituated  to,  tlic 
form  of  a  vase  as  a  capital ;  and  as  it  was  the  usage 
to  surround  it  with  ornaments  of  foliage,  he,  on  meet- 
ing accidentally  with  the  basket  surrounded  by  acan- 
thus leaves,  might  indeed  be  struck  with  the  analogy 
between  it  and  a  capital  ornamented  with  other  leaves. 
From  the  descriptions  and  dates  of  the  edifices  of  this 
order,  sufficient  may  be  deduced  to  convince  us,  in 
what  the  discovery  of  Callimachus  consisted. 

The  different  accounts  concerning  this  architect, 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  period  at  which  he  lived  ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  before  the  ninety- 
fifth  Olympiad;  for  at  this  epoch,  Pausanias  places 
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the  construction  of  a  temple  by  Scopas ;  in  which,  ovei 
the  first  range  of  columns,  a  second  was  placed,  of 
tlie  Corinthian  order.  It  is  not,  however,  in  Oreece, 
but  at  Rome,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  beautiful 
models  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  is  the  first  that  shall 
be  described ;  it  is  situated  near  the  capitol,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  made 
by  Augustus  on  his  return  from  Spain ;  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  electric  fluid  having  struck  one  of 
his  attendants  dead  by  his  side.  It  appears  to  have 
been  aflerwards  either  rebuilt  or  repaired,  from  the 
word — esliluerj  which  is  inscribed  upon  the  remaining 
fragment  of  the  architrave  and  frieze. 

Of  this  majestic  edifice,  there  remains  but  three 
columns  with  their  entablature  of  the  Corinthian 
order ;  forming  in  their  plan  a  right  angle.  Their 
diameter  is  4  feet,  7  inches,  and  two  lines,  and  their 
height  4T  feet,  1  inch,  and  5  lines ;  which  includes 
the  base  and  capital.  The  base,  like  the  generality 
of  those  applied  to  the  Corinthian  order,  is  composed 
of  an  upper  and  lower  torus,  two  astragals,  and 
two  scotias,  together  with  fillets,  employed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  capital,  and  above  all,  its  upper 
part,  presents  the  greatest  elegance;  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  observed,  that  the  disposition  of  the  leaves 
with  which  it  is  decorated,  inclines  too  much  in  an 
outward  direction.  Tlie  volutes  at  the  angles  rise  a 
little  higher  than  the  under  side  of  the  abacus.  The 
proportion  of  the  entablature  is  l)etween  one-fourth 
and  three-quaiters,  to  one-fiflh  part  of  the  height  of 
the  columns.  The  architrave  and  frieze,  at  the  front, 
present  an  even  face,  surrounded  by  a  moulding ;  the 
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bttent  of  which    finishes  perpendicularly   over   the 
re  of  the  last  column,  at  the  angle  of  the  fiicode, 
ing  as  the  place  for  an  inscription.     The  rest  of 
ai't-liitravc  at  the   front,  as  also  that  at  the  side, 
■h  three  fascias  with  mouldings  ;  whicii  latter  are 
ly  sculptured;  the  ornamenu  wrought  on  its  soffit,. 
ih  as  regartU  design  and  execution,  are  exquisite. 
VpuB  the  frieze  on  the  eide,  are  sculptured  heads 
aiiimaU,  as  well  as  the  instruments  used  in  sacri- 
fices; the  whole  is  arranged  with  the  greatest  taste. 
All  the  mouldings  of  which  the  cornice  is  composed, 
are  sculptured  in  ornaments;  they  arc  even  applied 
lo  the  Corona  and  the  modillion  band.     The  corona  is 
liiiisliL-d  by  a  small  cyma  talon  and  fillet ;  without  hav- 
ing tite  ordinary  crowning  moulding,  the  cyma  recta; 
which  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  it  v/a»  sur- 
ited  by  a  pediment.     There  is  no  correspondence 
icr  between  the  ornaments  or  modillions,  with  which 
>U  cornice  is  decorated,  and  the  middle  of  the  columus. 
The   intercolum itiation  at  the  front  is  5  modules,  3 
and  a  half  parts,  from  axis  to  axis ;  that  at  the  eide 
it  rather  less.      In  fine,  the   whole   of  this    ordon- 
Dtince  presents  an  example  of  the  highest  degree  of 
richness  that  it  is  possible  for  architecture  to  assume. 
The  temple  known  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
Uiough  it  is  probably  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  is 
lituatcd   in  the  forum  at    Campo  Vaccino  ;    which, 
■ording  to  the  tradition  preserved,  was  erected  by 
ulns,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  Jupiter,  in  com- 
loration  of  his  having,  on  the  spot  occupied  by  its 
arrested  the  incursions  made  by  the  Sabines.    Of 
edifice,  there  n^main  but  three  insulated  columns, 
iring  a  fragment  of  their  entablature,  which  are  of 
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the  Corinthian  order.  Whatever  credit  be  attached 
to  the  tradition,  both  the  design  and  execution,  most 
indubitably  prove  that  the  present  remains  are  of  the 
Ausrustan  ajxc. 

The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  4  feet,  9 
inches,  and  4  lines ;  and  their  height,  including  the 
base  and  capital,  is  48  feet,  3  inches.  The  base 
resembles  that  of  the  preceding  example.  The 
form  and  pro[)ortiou  of  this  capital  are  of  the  most 
elegant  description,  and  present  in  the  execution  of 
its  foliage,  volutes  and  interlaced  helixes;  a  decided 
masterpiece  of  art,  lK)th  as  regards  finish  and  effect. 
Tlie  heiu'ht  of  the  entablature  is  rather  more  than 
one-fourth  of  that  of  the  columns.  The  architrave 
is  divided  into  three  fascias ;  the  second  of  which 
is  decorated  with  liuht  ornaments,  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  plain.  The  cornice  is  of  large 
division,  and  the  ornaments,  modillions,  and  dentils, 
regularly  correspond  to  Otach  other,  and  to  the  middle 
of  the  cohmins ;  being   the  only   antique  example, 

where  this  deu:ree  of  exactness  is  observed. 

CI? 

The  whole  of  this  ordonnance  presents  a  noble  and 
imposing  character. 

The  Temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  erected  by  order 
of  Augustus,  in  memory  of  his  victoi-y  over  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  the  remains  of  wiiich  are  situated  at  the 
Foro  Transitorio,  consists  of  three  columns,  a  pilaster, 
and  a  semi-pilastcr,  forming  a  portion  of  its  portico ; 
all  that  remains  of  its  entablature  being  the  architrave 
and  a  fragment  of  the  frieze.  This  edifice  was  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  There  still  exist  some  vestiges  of 
the  wall  of  its  cella,  together  with  that  of  the  forum 
of  which  it  formed  a  part. 
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The  diameter  of  the  columns  is  5  feet  9  inches 
and  4  lines.  The  foliage  of  their  capitals  is  com- 
posed of  olive  leaves,  that  have  but  little  projection, 
which  serves  to  increase  the  apparent  projection  of 
the  abacus ;  and  the  principal  contours  of  this  foliage 
are  subdivided  into  fewr  divisions.  The  total  of  this 
capital  presents  a  largeness  of  design,  added  to  an 
elegant  simplicity  in  its  composition,  which  makes  it 
a  valuable  model  of  its  kind. 

The  architrave,  the  soffit  of  which,  as  also  the 
compartments  under  the  portico,  are  sculptured  in 
beautiful  ornaments;  it  is  formed  of  three  fascias,  the 
divisions  of  which  are  marked  by  suitable  mouldings ; 
the  inferior  part  of  each  fascia  is  inclined  inwards, 
and  the  frieze  is  plain.  The  intercolumniations  are 
4  modules,  28  and  a  half  parts,  from  axis  to  axis. 

The  small  circular  edifice  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  situated  near  the  Tiber,  has  the 
wall  of  its  cella  round  in  its  plans,  as  also  is  that  of 
the  peristyle  of  columns  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
These  columns  are  twenty  in  number,  and  of  the 
Corinthian  order;  having  3  feet,  11  lines,  in  diameter, 
and  21  modules  in  height;  comprising  their  base  and 
capital. 

Their  base  is  attic,  without  plinth,  placed  upon  a 
continued  socle,  below  which  it  is  probable  there 
might  have  been  others,  forming  a  flight  of  steps 
around  the  whole. 

The  capitals  are  decorated  with  olive  leaves,  the 
lower  range  of  which  exceeds  in  height  those  of  the 
second  range.  The  abacus  also,  instead  of  being  pro- 
filed at  its  angles,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  presents  an 
acute  angle.     There  exists  no  remains  of  the  entabla- 
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tiire.  The  intcrcolumniation  of  these  columns  is  5 
modules  from  axis  to  axis.  The  height  of  the  wall 
of  the  cella  is  divided  by  a  small  cornice,  having  below 
it  a  die  and  base  ;  thus  forming  a  kind  of  stylobate, 
7  modules  in  height  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  wall  is  \^  rouglit  in  rustics ;  and  its  thickness  is 
1  module  and  14  parts. 

The  diameter  of  the  cella  is  18  modules;  and 
the  aperture  of  the  door  is  4  modules  and  28  parts; 
the  head  or  horizontal  part  of  which,  instead  of 
following  the  curve  of  the  wall,  is  straight ;  by  which 
any  appearance  of  false  bearing  is  avoided. 

Although  there  remains  no  indication  of  the  cover- 
ing of  this  small  construction,  the  wall  of  the  cella 
being  destrove  t  considerably  below  the  height  of  the 
columns ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  it  was 
terminated  by  an  hemispherical  arch.  The  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  in  the  Via 
Sacra,  now  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  presents  a  por- 
tion of  the  lateral  walls  of  its  cella,  which  are  wrought 
in  rustics ;  and  a  facade,  formed  of  a  range  of  six 
Corinthian  columns  ;  having  at  the  return  on  each 
side,  two  other  columns  ;  giving  to  the  peristyle  three 
i:itercolumniatioii8  in  projection,  together  with  a 
4M>rrespon(ling  ])ilaster  at  each  angle  of  the  wall. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  is  exactly  4  feet,  10 
inches,  and  8  lines :  and  their  height,  including 
lli(Mr  cap!  al  and  attic  base,  is  46  feet,  11  inches, 
mid  S  lines.  The  intercolumni  iticn  of  the  two 
4*(i|iiiiiii.s  at  the  rent  re  of  tlic  peristyle,  is  5  modules, 
l'2\  parts;  \\w  otiiers  are  5  niolules,  1  part, 
t.iKni  fnini  axis  In  axis.  The  entablature,  which 
is    rather  less    in   liei^:ht    than   one-fourth    of    that 
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^Sf  the  columns,  has  its  architrave  composed  of 
two  fascias:  a  portion  of  which,  in  the  centre  of  the 
fumade,  ia  left  undivided,  bearing  the  latter  part  of  the 
Ibllowiug  inscription,  the  rest  being  immediately  above, 
upon  the  frieze:  "Divo  Anlonino,  et  diva;  Faustinae 
ex  S.  C."  TTie  beaut,v  of  the  frieze,  which  is  deco- 
rated in  a  largo  style  with  griffins,  candelabra,  and 
foliage,  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  at  the  side 
of  the  temple  ;  as  also  is  the  whole  of  the  entablature; 
being  uninterrupted,  and  otTering  one  continued  line. 
The  cornice  of  this  example,  unlike  the  generality  of 
others  of  the  same  order,  presents  under  its  corona, 
which  is  of  a  large  proportion,  neither  modillions  nor 
dentila  ;  but  a  bold  quarter  round,  sculptured  in  ovcs; 
below  which  arc  other  mouldings.  The  capital  of 
thU  example  may  be  classed  amongst  the  best  models 
of  its  kind. 

At  the  front  of  this  temple  was  an  inclosed  area, 
the  ctntre  of  which  was  embellished  with  the  bronze 
eqiiestriaa  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  now  at  the 
Capitol. 

Tlie  Forum  of  Nerva  was  also  of  this  order.  This 
fbram  was  inchised  or  terminated  by  a  wall  decorated 
with  an  ordonnance  of  columns,  surmounted  wiih 
bfttues ;  a  temple  occupying  one  extremity,  and  a 
isal  figure  the  centre  of  the  area ;  there  rest  only 
1  fluted  columns  with  their  entablature  and  al tic, 
e  shafts  of  which  arc  buried  half  their  height.  This 
ment  formed  a  portion  of  the  innclosure  just  men- 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  3  feet,  5 
dies,  and  10  lines,  and  they  project  from  the  face  of 
^r  corresponding  pilasters,  situated  against  the 
wall,  of  which  the  capital  of  one  alone  remains,  3 
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iiioilules,  23}  parts,  taken  to  the  axis  of  the  columns. 
The  iiitcrcolumniation  of  the  two  columns,  the  entab- 
lature and  attic  being  profiled  over  each,  is  12  modules, 
27  parts,  from  axis  to  axis. 

The  arcliitrave  is  composed  of  three  fascias,  the 
mouldings  of  each  being  delicately  sculptured,  and 
the  frieze  is  decorated  with  figures  in  basso-rilievo, 
representing  MineiTa  superintending  the  manufac- 
ture of  different  articles.  The  cornice  is  very  richly 
ornamented  ;  and  the  modillions,  ovcs,  and  dentils,  of 
which  its  lower  parts  are  composed,  ofter  no  exact 
correspondence,  either  to  each  other,  or  to  the  centre 
of  the  columns ;  the  capitals  of  which  produce  a  most 
admirable  effect,  and  the  modinature  of  the  entab- 
lature strongly  resembles  that  of  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon. 

In  the  centre  of  the  attic  is  a  quadrangular  niche, 
containing  a  statue  of  Pallas ;  and  the  cornice  of  this 
attic  presents  dentils  in  the  place  of  a  corona. 

When  such  beauty  is  exhibited  in  the  inclosure  of 
these  ediHces,  what  must  their  principal  parts  have 
presented  ? 

The  next  example  is,  the  remains  of  what  is 
generally  named  the  Basilica  of  Antoninus,  the  accu- 
racy of  which  denomination  is  however  very  doubtful ; 
consisting  of  eleven  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a 
portion  of  their  entablature ;  and  which  now  form  a 
part  of  the  Custom-house  at  Rome. 

The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  4  feet,  9  inches, 
and  6  lines,  and  their  height,  including  their  attic, 
base,  and  capital,  is  48  feet,  8  inches,  and  7  lines. 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns  is 
terminated  by  an  astragal,  which  is  situated  imme- 
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diately  upon  the  upper  torus  of  the  base ;  and  the 
capital  is  distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  its  vohites^ 
which  project  considerably  beyond  the  lower  part  of 
the  abacus;  as  also  by  the  inclined  position  of  the 
leaves  that  decorate  its  sides. 

The  architrave  at  the  exterior  is  composed  of  two 
Giacias ;  in  the  interior  it  has  three ;  the  superior  part 
of  each  of  whichy  projects  beyond  the  lower ;  perhaps 
with  the  intention  of  preserving  their  real  dimensions 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  as  they  could  only  be 
seen  under  a  very  acute  angle. 

The  frieze,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  at 
iU  upper  and  lower  extremities,  is  curved ;  it  was 
doubtless  left  in  that  state,  to  receive  the  labours  of 
the  sculptor ;  hence,  the  ignorant  and  unmeaning 
adoption  of  a  curved  frieze  in  modern  architecture. 

A  few  of  the  inferior  mouldings  of  the  cornice  still 
remain ;  the  rest  have  been  destroyed. 

These  columns  are  situated  upon  two  socles ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  superior  one,  which  is  two-thirds  of 
a  module  in  height,  is  equal  with  the  pavement  of 
the  ediGce.  The  intercolumniation  is  5  modules,  10} 
parts. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  enumerated  of  this 
order,  presented  in  the  anti(]ue  remains  of  Rome ;  for 
the  general  proportions  of  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Comparative  Table  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

"The  Corinthian  capital,"  says  Perrault,  "differs 
in  every  respect  from  those  of  the  two  other  orders ; 
for  it  has  neither  abacus  nor  echinus ;  which  are  the 
essential  ixirts,  and  are  common  both  to  the  Doric  and 
Ionic.  It  has  indeed  an  abacus,  but  it  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  t\ie  others,  its  four  faces  forming  segments 
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of  a  circle,  having  a  rose  in  the  centre  of  each^  and 
each  face  inclining  inwards  fix>m  its  upper  to  its  lower 
edge.  In  the  place  of  echinus  and  fillets  it  has  bat 
the  edge  of  a  vase ;  the  body  of  which  occupies  the 
part  of  the  collarin,  and  is  of  a  considerable  height ; 
bcMUg  decorated  with  a  double  range  of  eight  leaves, 
the  upper  extremities  of  which  are  bent  outwardly. 
Between  these  leaves  issue  stalks,  from  whence  spring  . 
the  volutes,  w  hich  have  no  resemblance,  either  in  form 
or  number,  to  those  of  the  Ionic  capital ;  being  in  the 
Ionic,  four,  and  in  the  Corinthian,  sixteen. 

One  diameter  and  a  sixth  is  given  for  the  height  of 
the  capital.  I1iis  height  is  divided  into  seven  parts, 
four  of  which  are  given  for  the  height  of  the  leaves, 
namely,  two  parts  to  the  first  range,  and  the  same  to 
the  second.  The  height  of  each  leaf  is  divided  into 
three,  the  highest  of  which  is  given  for  the  descent  of 
iU*  curve.  The  three  parts  which  remain  of  the  seven 
are  for  the  stulks,  volutes,  and  abacus.  These  parts 
are  again  siilxliviiled  into  seven  others ;  the  uppermost 
two  of  \\Iii<jh  are  given  to  the  abacus,  the  three  next 
to  the  volute,  and  the  two  last  to  the  stalks  or  cauliciili ; 
one  of  whidi  in  given  for  the  descent  of  the  curve  of 
its  IiMivi's.  Ihider  the  angles  of  the  abacu.s,  where  the 
volutes  join,  there  is  a  small  acanthus  leaf,  between 
(iir  volutes  and  the  abacus;  which  inclines  towards 
llu^  un^hs  of  I  Ik*  laller,  so  as  to  fill  the  vacancy  that 
llurc  would  otherwise  be  between  the  volut43  which 
d4*N4TiHlH,  and  (he  underside  of  the  abacus,  which 
n'miiius  horixonlal. 

TIm^  profN)rtions  of  this  capital,  as  found  in  the 
renuiins  of  iinti(|uity,  difler  fmm  many  of  those  pre- 
sented in  the  works  of  diiferent  architeois.     in  the 
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sometimes  lower  by 
diameter  of  tbe  column, 
is  seeu  at  Uie  tf  mple  of  the  SlbiHa,  at  Tivoli,  which 
Bccortts  wilJi  that  given  by  Vitruvms.  Sometimes  it 
higher,  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Rome,  and  at 
le  frontispiece  of  Nero,  where  it  is  nearly  two-sixths 
lore  than  the  diameter  of  the  column,  whilst  at  other 
leslhey  ore  ibuadof  the  height  which  is  here  given; 
at  the  portico  of  Septimus,  and  at  the  temple  of 
Jupit«;r  Tunans.  At  others  it  is  somewhat  less,  as  at 
llie  Pantheon,  the  three  columns  of  Campo  Vaccino,  at 
temples  of  Faustina  and  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  at 
portico  of  Septimus,  and  at  the  arch  of  Constan- 
.  llierc  are  other  examples  where  it  is  hi-jlier,  as 
the'riicrmiB  of  Dioclesian.  The  moderns  also  differ 
their  upinionti  on  tliis  point;  for  some  have  made  it 
it  which  is  here  given,  as  Vignola,  Palladio, 
lozzi,  Viola,  and  De  Lorm  ;  whiUt  others,  such 
iHanl,  Albert!,  Cataneo,  Barbaro,  and  Serlio, 
ive  made  them  low,  afU'r  the  manner  of  Vitruvius. 
llio  abacus,  in  Vitruvius,  as  also  in  the  three 
ilmnm  of  Campo  Vuccino,  and  at  the  temple  of 
,  is  the  seventh  part  of  the  height  of  the 
pilaL  It  is  sometimes  less,  haviug  but  an  eighth 
't,  as  at  the  Panlheon,  at  the  Basilica  of  Antooiiis, 
at,  the  Market  of  Nerva.  In  others,  it  has  from 
to  a  sixth,  as  at  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Rome, 
Ihat  of  the  Sibilla,  at  Tivoli. 
le  leaves  of  this  capital  have  suffered  no  leu 
Vilrnvliis  divides  or  outlines  them  after 
manner  of  the  acanthus;  those  of  the  temple  of 
Sibille,  at  Tivoli,  are  of  tliis  kind.  The  greater 
H  of  the  antique    cdilices    present    the  olive  leaf 
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divided  into  five.  In  some,  they  arc  divided  into  four, 
as  at  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger ;  others  into 
three,  as  is  seen  at  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Rome. 
I'hese  leaves,  amongst  the  antique  examples^  are 
sometimes  unequal  in  their  heights,  the  lower  range 
being  the  highest ;  in  others,  the  second  range  is  the 
highest,  and  others  present  them  perfectly  equal.  The 
part  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  leaves  is  very 
often  cut  or  worked,  as  is  observed  at  the  Pantheon 
and  other  places.  At  other  times  it  is  left  plain,  as  at 
the  temples  of  Vesta,  of  the  Sibilla,  &c.  The  first 
range  of  leaves  have  ordinarily  a  slight  projection  near 
I  he  inferior  extremity.  This  form  is  very  remarkable 
at  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

The  base  which  is  often  applied  to  the  Corinthian 
column,  and  which  is  considered  by  some  authors  as 
most  suited  to  this  order,  is  that  named  the  attic,  lliis 
base  is  composed  of  an  upper  and  lower  torus,  having 
between  them  a  scotia,  which  is  separated  from  each 
torus  by  a  fillet.  The  base  commonly  assigned  to  this 
order  diflers  from  the  attic  in  having  a  second  scotia, 
two  additional  fillets,  and  two  astragals. 

The  entablature  is  commonly  divided  into  ten  parts, 
three  of  which  are  given  to  the  architrave,  three  to 
the  frieze,  and  the  remaining  four  to  the  cornice.  These 
proportions  are  variable,  and  the  antique  edifices 
present  much  diversity  in  this  respect.  The  frieze  is 
higher  than  the  architrave  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  as  also  at  that  of  the  Sibilla,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  less  at  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
tcmiple  of  Peace,  and  at  the  Basilica  of  Antoninus ; 
but  the  frieze  is  equal  to  the  architrave  in  the  interior 
of  the  Pantheon. 
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The  architrave  is  divided  into  three  fascias ;  never- 
tlieless  there  are  examples  where  there  are  only  two. 

The  frieze  of  the  Corinthian  order  has  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  whilst  it  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
richness,  it  may  also  with  great  propriety  be  executed 
plain.  The  shaft  of  its  column  is  often  ornamented 
with  flutings,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it 
without ;  its  base  either  receives  ornaments,  or  offers 
iU  profiles  plain.  Its  cornice  and  frieze  are  ordinarily 
the  parts  where  the  luxury  of  decoration  has  the  best 
eflfect ;  nevertheless,  there  are  many  examples  of  the 
greatest  simplicity  in  their  embellishment,  without 
either  incoherence  or  disparity  resulting  from  it. 

Tiie  character  of  richness  attached  to  the  Corinthian 
order  belongs  to  its  proportions,  its  forms,  and  to  their 
numerous  and  varied  disposition,  as  much  as  to  sculp- 
ture, which  is  employed  only  in  embellishing  its  details. 
As  this  order  presents  considerable  power  in  the  extent 
of  its  details,  by  which  expression  is  given  in  archi- 
tecture ;  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  susceptible  of  a 
very  great  variety  of  modified  expression,  according 
to  the  taste  which  presides  in  its  composition,  and  the 
employment  of  its  means. 

lliere  exists  a  greater  power  of  characterizing  the 
intermediate  shades  of  expression,  from  the  simplest 
Doric  to  the  richest  Corinthian,  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Tlie  Doric,  when  it  is  necessary,  is  susec|)- 
tible  of  considerable  richness  and  elegance,  of  which 
we  have  many  examples  in  Italy  and  in  Greece,  whilst 
considerable  gravity  of  expression  may  be  given  to 
the  Corinthian,  as  at  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon ;  or  a 
noble  and  imposing  character,  by  the  projection  of  iU» 
profiles,  as  in  the  fi-agnient  of  the  frontispiece  of  Ni  ro. 
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divided  into  five.  In  some,  they  arc  divided  into  four, 
as  at  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger ;  others  into 
three,  as  is  seen  at  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Rome. 
These  leaves,  amongst  the  antique  examples^  are 
sometimes  unequal  in  their  heights,  the  lower  range 
being  the  highest ;  in  others,  the  second  range  is  the 
highest,  and  others  present  them  perfectly  equal.  The 
part  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  leaves  is  very 
often  cut  or  worked,  as  is  observed  at  the  Pantheon 
and  other  places.  At  other  times  it  is  left  plain,  as  at 
the  temples  of  Vesta,  of  the  Sibilla,  &c.  The  first 
range  of  leaves  have  ordinarily  a  slight  projection  near 
the  inferior  extremity.  This  form  is  very  remarkable 
at  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

The  base  which  is  often  applied  to  the  Corinthian 
column,  and  which  is  considered  by  some  authors  as 
most  suited  to  this  order,  is  that  named  the  attic.  Tliis 
I)ase  is  composed  of  an  upper  and  lower  torus,  having 
between  them  a  scotia,  which  is  separateil  from  each 
torus  by  a  fillet.  The  base  commonly  assigned  to  this 
order  differs  from  the  attic  in  having  a  second  scotia, 
two  additional  fillets,  and  two  astragals. 

The  cntai)lature  is  commonly  divided  into  ten  parts, 
three  of  which  are  given  to  the  architrave,  three  to 
the  frieze,  and  the  remaining  four  to  the  coniice.  These 
proportions  are  variable,  and  the  antique  edifices 
present  much  diversity  in  this  respect.  The  frieze  is 
higher  than  the  architrave  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  as  also  at  that  of  the  Sibilla,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  loss  at  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
temple  of  Peace,  and  at  the  Basilica  of  Antoninus ; 
but  the  frieze  is  equal  to  the  architrave  in  the  interior 
of  the  Pantheon. 
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The  architrave  is  divided  into  three  fascias ;  never- 
theless there  are  examples  where  there  are  only  two. 

The  frieze  of  the  Corinthian  order  has  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  whilst  it  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
richness,  it  may  also  with  great  propriety  be  executed 
plain.  The  shaft  of  its  column  is  often  ornamented 
with  flutings,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it 
without ;  its  base  either  receives  ornaments,  or  offers 
its  profiles  plain.  Its  cornice  and  frieze  are  ordinarily 
the  parts  where  the  luxury  of  decoration  has  the  best 
effect;  nevertheless,  there  are  many  examples  of  the 
greatest  simplicity  in  their  embellishment,  without 
either  incoherence  or  disparity  resulting  from  it. 

The  character  of  richness  attached  to  the  Corinthian 
order  belongs  to  its  propoilions,  its  forms,  and  to  their 
numerous  and  varied  disposition,  as  much  as  to  sculp* 
tare,  which  is  employed  only  in  embellishing  its  details. 
As  this  order  presents  considerable  power  in  the  extent 
of  its  details,  by  which  expression  is  given  in  archi- 
tecture; it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  susceptible  of  a 
very  great  variety  of  modified  expression,  according 
to  the  taste  which  presides  in  its  composition,  and  tlic 
employment  of  its  means. 

There  exists  a  greater  power  of  characterizing  the 
intermediate  shades  of  expression,  from  the  simplest 
Doric  to  the  richest  Corinthian,  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Tlie  Doric,  when  it  is  necessary,  is  suscep- 
tible of  considerable  richness  and  elegance,  of  which 
we  have  many  examples  in  Italy  and  in  Greece,  whilst 
considerable  gravity  of  expression  may  be  given  to 
the  Corinthian,  as  at  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon ;  or  a 
noble  and  imposing  character,  by  the  projection  of  its 
profiles,  as  in  the  fragment  of  the  frontispiece  of  Nero. 
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METHOD  OF   TRACING   THE   CORINTHIAN   MODILUON. 

PLATES  XU.  AND  XIV. 

OrxLiNE  the  part  upoa  which  the  moclillion  re«(«, 
as  also  the  rose  which  ornaments  the  soffit,  or  under 
$iilo  of  I  lie  corona.  Take  six  parts  for  the  height  of 
the  moilillion,  and  sixteen  for  its  projection.  Form  a 
small  scale,  three  parts  and  a  half  in  height,  as  in 
plate  12.  and  divide  it  into  sixteen  parts.  The  figure 
in  plate  12  shows  the  dimensions  to  be  given  to  the 
small  squaros,  tlie  anufles  of  which  serve  as  centres 
from  which  to  dtscrihe  the  curved  parts  of  the  modil- 
lion.  Draw  the  line  AB,  and  divide  it  into  four  equal 
parts  l»y  pcrpcuiUcular  lines,  which,  at  the  intersccUon 
of  the  verticals  coming  from  AB,  will  give  die  points 
iViun  whence  toilraw  the  segments  of  the  circle  w*hich 
completes  the  form  of  the  modillion. 

The  acanthus  leaf  which  sup{)orts  the  modillion, 
and  the  proiile  of  the  rose  which  ornaments  the  soflSt, 
nuiy  also  be  ihawn  with  the  compasses. 


MKTlIOn   OF    DRAWING    THE    CORINTHIAN    CAPITAL. 

PLATE    XV. 

TiiK  half  of  the  plan  is  given  as  seen  in  face,  and 
the  other  half  \\\Hm  the  angle.  Ailer  having  drawn 
the  a\is  of  the  plan  to  correspond  with  the  axis  of  the 
elevation  of  the  capital,  describe  a  circle  of  a  radius 
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of  two  modules,  and  divide  its  circumference  into  six- 
teen equal  parts.  The  points  of  division  will  correspond 
to  the  middle  of  each  leaf,  namely,  eight  for  the  centres 
of  the  lower  range  of  leaves,  the  intermediate  points 
forming  the  eight  centres  for  the  upper  range.  The 
vase  of  the  capital  is  determined  by  a  circle  of  a  radius 
of  fourteen  paFts  and  a  half:  the  figure  shows  the 
circles  which  determine  the  leaves  rising  against  the 
sides  of  the  vase.  The  elevation  shows  the  heights 
to  which  the  projections  of  the  plan  are  canied. 
Above  the  leaves  arc  sixteen  volutes,  of  which  eight 
of  the  largest  support  the  four  angles  of  the  abacus, 
and  the  eight  smaller  ones  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
vase ;  as  also  the  four  flowers  which  ornament  the 
middle  of  the  abacus. 

The  volutes,  seen  in  profile,  may  be  drawn  with 
the  compasses ;  but  they  are  always  more  agreeable 
to  the  eye  when  the  hand  afterwards  completes  the 
contours. 

The  different  parts  of  the  capital  are  marked  as 
follows  :— 

A.  Plan  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  abacus. 

B.  Plan  of  the  large  and  small  volutes. 

C.  Vase  or  body  of  the  capital. 

D.  First  range  of  leaves. 
£.  Second  range  of  leaves. 

F.  Cauliculi. 

G.  Large  volute. 
H.  Small  volute. 
L    Flower. 

K.  Abacus. 

L.  Border  of  the  vase. 
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CORINTHIAN    PILASTER. 

TiiK  capital  of  the  Corinthian  pilaster,  like  that  of 
the  Corinthian  column,  is  decorated  with  two  ranges 
of  leaves,  each  range  being  in  numerical  proportion  to 
those  of  the  column,  having  two  to  each  face,  which 
gives  eight  for  the  whole.  There  are,  however,  at 
the  Hiermse  of  Dioclesian,  and  the  frontispiece  of 
Nero,  examples  of  twelve  leaves  instead  of  eight 

1'he  ordinary  disposition  of  leaves  in  the  Corinthian 
pilaster  is  such  that  two  are  placed  in  the  lower  range, 
one  in  the  upper  in  the  centre,  and  two  halves  at  the 
sides,  which  are  half  of  the  large  leaves  placed  at  the 
angle.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  top  of 
the  v»se  has  not  its  surface  straight  as  at  the  lower 
part,  but  curved.  It  is  thus  at  the  basilica  of  Antoninus, 
having  the  eighth  part  of  the  inferior  diameter  of  the 
rolumn ;  but  at  the  portico  of  Septimus  Severus,  it 
hsui  only  one-tenth,  and  at  the  portico  of  the  PantheoHj 
oiie-twelflh. 

The  present  design  (plate  16)  of  the  Corinthian 
pilaster  is  a  pifMluction  ader  the  example  of  those  of 
the  rantli(*on  at  Rome,  submitted  to  the  proportions 
givc^n  by  Vignola  to  this  order.  The  abacus  has  the 
NJirne  diagonal  projection,  and  a  line  from  this  point  to 
tlir  c*xtn*mity  of  the  astragal  determines  that  of  the 
l(*av(»s  and  volutes  at  the  angles.  The  border  of  the 
vam>  diminishes  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  relieve  the  large 
volutins.  The  prr)jection  of  the  volutes  at  the  angle 
gives  also  that  of  the  leaf  under  the  same  line.  ^  The 
(lutings  are  seven  in  number,  one  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  middle  of  the  small  leaves,  so  that  the  remaining 
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space  at  the  angle  of  the  pilaster  would  become  too 
large,  if  not  ornamented  with  an  astragal  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  height  of  the  shad  of  the  pilaster, 
[f  it  is  found  necessary  to  the  regularity  of  the  soffit 
to  diminish  the  superior  diameter  of  the  pilaster  A, 
according  to  that  of  the  column  behind  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  placed,  the  disposition  of  the  leaves 
will  then  change  their  place  to  B,  and  become 
narrower.  All  the  projections  in  the  proportions  given 
by  the  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  diagonal 
of  the  abacus  C  to  the  astragal  D,  equally^  retire ;  but 
the  height  of  the  whole  still  remains  the  same.  It 
may  sometimes  happen,  in  decorating  a  facade  with 
pilasters,  that  according  to  this  first  design,  the  abacus 
may  not  have  sufficient  projection ;  in  such  cases  it 
may  receive  the  same  apparent  projection  as  that  of 
the  abacus  of  columns,  from  the  face  of  the  architrave 
E,  to  the  extremity  of  the  diagonal  F,  giving  the  same 
projections  to  all  the  leaves  and  volutes  on  the  line 
GH,  so  as  to  give  it  greater  development,  since  on 
these  occasions  there  is  no  necessary  restraint  on  ac- 
count of  ita  being  employed  independent  of  columns. 


THE   COMPOSITE    ORDER. 


The  order  named  Ck)mposite  owes  its  origin  entirely 
to  the  modems.  More  than  one  cause  has  operated 
in  giving  rise  to  the  unnecessary  distinction  of  this 
supposed  order ;  and  among  the  most  prominent  may 
be  enumerated  an  erroneous  mode  of  reasoning,  re- 
salting  from  a  want  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  on  which  invention  in  architecture  is  founded 

2    A 


ITS  AiiCHiTHCTr^u:  DinKcrry^L, 

t^^cr  trhcrr  'vifh  %  ha.^ty  adsampciixi  ot  ihe  exiscenre  of 
ihw  or!':-  fr-jtn  *rnaiv.xai  ex.i.Tipte»:  aa  i;rwiCBiice  of 
the  oh:*.-i.  ner  of  aamerjus  aatiiine  aiilices.  in  which 
the  2T^-:%'.»i?*  variety  ot  'ieizuruiija  may  fce  tbood  id  the 
ikSirr.K  ordt^r  ;  and  a  cccs^'i'ieai:  err^cejo*  ju»i^roeiiL 

Th^  orl-irt  are  t^  ar^^hitetzinre  what  tones  are  to 
mnik'if:,  or  th^  proportions  ot  the  humaa  rbrm  Co  paintings 
ftn«l  s^T.-l-itnre ;  anJ  k  woi:id  be  ti^aaliy  as  ridiculooB 
to  ?ieek  r:rv^  nnxk-^  o(  architecture,  as  to  assume  new 
profK>rtioM  in  the  *tnictcre  of  man.  This  take  idea 
of  invention,  ^vhich  baa  so  crataitously  employed  the 
gf'Ai'mn  of  certain  architect.^,  has  indeed  been  the  real 
orijrin  of  the  preten«l€d  Composite  onier. 

The  principal  mistake  of  those  who  belteTed  in  the 
invention  of  new  orders,  rested  upon  an  iUusicmd  veiy 
ea««ily  di.ssipaterl.  They  imagined,  in  their  inventive 
mania,  that  to  compose  a  capital  in  the  taste  of  anew 
ftdjiiAtment,  wa.s  sufiicient  to  produce  a  new  order; 
they  ^K^lieved  that  to  change  the  profiles  of  a  base^  ia 
eubHtituting  one  moulding  in  the  place  of  another,  <Nr<if 
adapting  to  the  capital  of  a  column  some  few  allegorical 
emblems,  waH  nufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  honour 
of  having  formed  a  new  order.  The  three  orders  of 
architecture  possess  the  entire  means  whereby  this  ait 
n^nderw  Hensible  the  various  grades  of  character  or 
cxprcNNion  ;  and  though  that  expression  or  character 
mny  bij  conwderably  varied,  aod  something  novel  pro- 
ducMMl,  yet  it  will  be  found  upon  close  examination,  to 
rcHult  only  from  a  combination  of  the  means  contained 
hi  llip  tliriMi  primitive  orders,  and  not  from  invention.. 
Thn«,  the  protended  Tuscan  order,  which  the 
morloruM  liiive  hrlievcd  to  be  a  superlative  of  tlie 
Doric,  oxhibits  in  reality  but  a  diminution  of  the  chn- 
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meter  of  strength  of  this  order ;  whilst  the  supposed 
Composite  has  been  placed  from  its  conformation 
between  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  without  possessing 
either  the  elegance  of  the  one,  or  the  riclmess  of  the 
other. 

It  is  not  intended  to  deduce  from  the  above,  that 
architecture  is  coniined  to  three  distinct  ratios  of  pro- 
portion in  the  three  orders,  or  that  it  cannot  nor  ought 
to  modulate  them,  when  necessary  to  express  the 
various  shades  requisite  to  characterize  the  different 
edifices.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  happy  combi- 
lation  of  different  proportions,  &c.,  that  the  talent  of 
the  architect  displays  itself;  the  proportions  of  each 
ntder  being  so  susceptible  of  variety,  that  the  art  draws 
from  thence  its  most  numerous  resources  for  the  ex- 
pression of  difference  in  character.  And  since  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  proportions  are  the  true 
characteristics  of  each  order,  it  must  be  left  to  taste 
sometimes  to  vary  the  accessories,  which  are  still  more 
distinctive  in  appearance  than  the  substance  of  the 
order  itself 

The  decoration  of  the  capitals  of  columns  may  be 
placed  amongst  the  number  of  these  accessory  parts  ; 
(or  it  is  neither  by  the  echinus,  the  volutes,  nor  the 
feliage  alone,  that  the  intelligent  mind  will  determine 
the  essentially  distinguishing  character  of  the  orders. 
In  speaking  of  the  Corinthian  order,  it  was  shown 
that  the  decoration  of  the  capital  of  this  name,  is 
entirely  independent  of.  its  form ;  and  it  shall  now  be 
proved  that  the  ancients,  without  changing  its  essential 
form,  have  diversified  its  decoration  ad  ififinilum. 

If  the  opinion  be  erroneous  that  decoration  consti- 
tutes the  rapitsil,  and  that  any  new  ornament  applied 
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to  its  form  may  produce  a  new  species  of  capital,  it  is 
still  more  erroneous  to  make  the  existence  of  a  new 
order  depend,  not  in  a  new  composition  of  proportions, 
nor  in  a  particular  distribution  of  the  modinature  and 
forms,  neither  in  a  characteristic  formation  of  a  capital, 
but  solely  in  a  new  combination  of  ornaments,  or  of  the 
parts  of  capitals. 

Now  the  pretended  Composite  order  has  the  same 
proportions,  the  same  modinature,  the  same  principles, 
and  the  same  form  of  capital  as  the  Corinthian  order; 
it  differs  only  in  the  combination  of  the  ornaments  of 
two  capitals,  and  therefore  does  not  contain  that  which 
is  requisite  to  constitute  a  new  order. 

It  is  not  amongst  the  Romans,  with  whom  this  new 
order  is  pretended  to  have  had  its  origin,  that  we  must 
seek  for  examples  and  authorities  to  justify  the  suppo- 
sition ;  for  it  may  be  shown,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  by  a  deep  and  accurate  investigation  of  the 
varied  symbolical  compositions  employed  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  decoration  of  capitals,  to  mark  more 
stroui^ly  the  character  of  particular  monuments,  that 
they  who  are  represented  as  its  inventors  did  not  so 
much  as  suspect  its  existence.  If  the  architecture  of 
the  Arch  of  Titus  be  examined,  there  will  not  be  found 
either  in  the  proliles  of  the  entablature,  or  in  those  of 
the  base  of  the  column,  in  the  proportion,  or  in  the 
decoration  of  the  ordonnance,  greater  variety  than  is 
frequently  found  tx^tween  one  antique  ediiice  of  the 
Corinthian  order  and  another.  There  is  in  every 
respect  a  greater  dillercnce  between  the  Corinthian 
of  the  frontispiece  of  \ero  and  that  of  the  Pantheon, 
w  of  the  'I'luMime  of  Dioclesian,  than  between  the 
pretended  Composite  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the 
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frontispiece  of  Nero  above-oieiilioiied  ;  that  difl'erence 
being  only  in  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  capital. 
But  if  the  difference  of  the  capital  constitutes  an  order, 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  as  many  different  orders 
hn  there  can  be  found  capitals;  consequently  several 
hundreds  may  be  enumerated. 

The  ancients,  considered  the  capitals  of  columns 
rather  under  a  significant  relation,  (of  which  allegory 
ight  avail  itself  to  characterize  the  particular  uses  of 
lifices,)  than  as  the  characteristic  types  of  acchi- 
ture.     The  Corinthian  capital,  by  the  extent  of  its 
ilevelopments,  variety  of  its  aspects,  facility  of  modi- 
fy iug  it«  decoration  to  the  purposes  of  allegory,  and 
the  richness  of  its  sculpture,  was  that  which  best 
answered  their  taste  for  symbols  and  the  mogniticence 
of  attributes. 
To  prove  what  has  been  asserted,  reference  may  be 
ladu  to  the  collection  of  antique  fragments  by  Piranesi, 
shew  the  f<3rlile  invention  of  the  ancients  in  the 
impositiou  of  capital*,  and  the  decoration  of  the  Co- 
.hian  order.     These  examples  arc  taken  from  htm- 
■i\s   of  the   same  kind,    which  have  escaped    the 
invral  destruction  of  Roman  magnificence,  and  which 
fill  nerve  to  show  that  the  existence  of  a  pretended 
iRiposi-e  order,  is  in  reality  but  a  precedent  trans- 
Aliid  to  us  by  the   renovators  of  architecture,  the 
istcnce  of  which  as  a  distinct  order  is  instantly  de- 
lyed  by  the  Indicated  comparison. 
'he  only  just  inference  that  can  be  deduced  from 
•ge  (acts  and    antlioritics  is,    that  tho   pretended 
uiposcd  or  Composite  capital,  is  but  one  of  the 
tnusand    and    more    capitals  invented   amongst  tlib 
mans  ;  and  which  has  no  more  claim  to  a  distinct 
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phiV  aiuoii^st  the  orders  than  those  which  have  just 
W'Kii  rttlrriil  to. 

There  an*  lincc  things  very  distinct  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  0*riiiihian  orders;  their  form,  ornament, 
and  proportion.      Tiiese  three  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  other  two,  the  supposed  Tuscan  and  Com- 
posite, in  all  these  p^uuts :  therefore  it  must  be  a  great 
mistake  to  pretend  to  invent  a  new  order  by  changing 
one  of  these  characteristics  only.    For  if  the  form  be 
changed  without  changing  the  ornaments,  or  the  orna- 
ments without  the  form,  or  both  without  changing  the 
proportion,  the  production  would  be  nothing  new.    In 
architecture,  as  in  other  arts,  the  ancients  acknow- 
ledged only  three  points  of  comparison ;  the  greatest^ 
the  leasts  and  the  tmdium  between  the  two.     AH  the 
edifices  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  or  that  it 
is  possible  to  invent,  always  express  in  their  appearance 
more  or  less  solidity,  gravity,  simplicity  or  elegance, 
lightness,  grace  or  magnificence.     As  between  the 
greatest  and  the  least  there  can  be  but  one  inean 
term  that  unites  in  a  certain  degree  these  opposite 
qualities,  the  ancients  have  done  nothing  more  than 
fix  these  three  terms.     In  the  Doric,  by  the  characters 
which  convey  the  idea  of  solid  supports,  grave  orna- 
ments, and  strong  or  short  proportions.     In  the  Corin- 
thian, by  the  most  delicate  forms,  by  rich  decoration, 
and  by  light  and  graceful  proportion.     In  the  medium, 
or  Ionic  order,  by  the  medium  employment  of  forn^ 
ornaments,  and  proportions  equally  distant  from  the 
strength  and  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  lightness 
and  ricliness  ol'  the  other. 
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METHOD    OF    DRAWING    THE    C03IP0$iTE    CAPITAL. 

PLATES  XIX.  AND  XX. 

The  Composite  capital  consists  in  the  union  of  a 
part  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals.  It  has  only 
eight  volutes,  which  repose  upon  the  second  range  of 
leaves,  and  in  ascending,  enter  into  part  of  the  abacus. 
Its  total  mass  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Corinthian. 
The  two  ransfes  of  leaves  are  the  same,  and  conse- 
quently  the  body  of  the  vase  has  the  same  proportion. 

The  abacus,  which  crowns  the  capital,  has  also  the 
same  form  in  its  plan. 

The  volute  of  this  capital,  vertically  developed,  and 
seen  in  face,  is  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Ionic  volute ;  but  as  regards  its  position  in  a  design, 
it  can  onlv  be  well  described  bv  the  hand. 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  plan,  that  these  volutes  are 
inclined,  and  partake  of  the  cnrvature  of  the  abacus. 

The  plan  of  the  Composite  capital  should  be  dis- 
posed ID  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Corinthian, 
at  the  same  time  paying  great  attention  to  pursue  the 
same  method  for  the  elevation  of  the  corresponding 
points.  The  parts  of  the  capital,  as  shown  in  plate 
19,  are  as  follows: 

A.  Plan  seen  in  face. 

B.  Plan  seen  upon  the  angle. 

C.  Vase  or  body  of  the  capital. 

D.  First  range  of  leaves. 

E.  Second  range  of  leaves, 

F.  Volutes. 

G.  Flower. 
II.  Abacus. 
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TO    OBTAIN    A    PUOPORTIONAL   GRADATION    OP    THE 

ORDERS.  " 

PLATE    XXII. 

To  compare  the  orders  of  architecture  with  each 
other,  take  a  line  of  any  convenient  dimension  for  the 
heiglit  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  divide  it  into  nineteen 
equal  parts,  four  of  which  will  give  the  extreme  height 
of  the  pedestal,  twelve  that  of  the  column,  and  three 
that  of  the  entablature. 

^riie  module  adopted  for  the  Tuscan  order  bei^ig 
the  fourteenth  part  of  the  total  height  of  the  column, 
it  follows  that  the  nineteen  divisions  of  the  entire  of 
the  order  should  be  thus  subdivided.  The  four  divi- 
sions  of  the  pedestal  will  be  four  modules  and  eiglit 
parts ;  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  columns  fourteen 
modules  ;  lastly,  the  three  divisions  of  the  entablature, 
three  modules  and  six  parts. 

To  determine  the  relative  height  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  take  a  line  of  ten  modules  in  length  from  the 
Tuscan  scale,  and  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
which  will  give  a  scale  of  modules  for  the  Corinthian. 
From  this  scale  erect  a  perpendicular  line  of  thirty-one 
modules  and  twelve  parts,  at  any  convenient  distance 
from  the  axis  of  the  Tuscan  column,  and  divide  it  iiHh 
nineteen  equal  parts.  The  four  divisions  for  tMb 
pedestal  will  then  be  equal  to  six  modules  and  twdro 
piarts,  the  three  divisions  for  the  entablature  equalio 
five  modules,  and  lastly,  the  twelve  divisions  for  the 
column  equal  to  twenty  modules  of  the  scale  of  the 
Corinthian. 


I 
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Having  proceeded  thus  far,  raise  at  equal  distances 
between  them  two  other  vertical  lines,  to  form  the 
axis  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  Draw  a  line  from 
the  top  of  the  axis  of  the  Corinthian  order  to  the  top 
of  that  of  the  Tuscan,  and  the  points  of  intersection 
between  this  Hne  and  the  two  axes  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  will  give  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  parts 
of  these  intermediate  orders,  as  is  shown  in  plate  22. 

The  Composite  order  being  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  Corinthian,  it  was  considered  better  to  substitute 
upon  the  same  plate,  the  proportions  of  the  Corinthian 
of  Palladio^  as  presented  in  some  of  the  edifices  erected 
io  Italy. 


DIMINUTION  AND  BNTASIS  OF  THE  SHAFTS  OF  COLUMNS. 

PLATE  XXIIl. 

The  ancients  have  diminished  and  imperceptibly 
carved  the  outline  of  the  shafts  of  their  columns; 
commencing  either  from  a  third  of  the  height  of  the 
shaft,  taken  from  the  top  part  of  the  superior  torus  of 
the  base,  or  otherwise  from  its  lower  diameter,  and 
likewise  from  the  astragal,  if  there  be  one,  to  the  under 
part  of  the  astragal  upon  which  the  capital  is  placed. 
The  fiUet  over  the  base  always  forms  a  part  of  the 
shaft,  as  also  does  the  astragal  at  the  upper  extremity ; 
the  projection  of  which  from  the  centre  of  the  column 
always  corresponds  to  half  the  lower  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  which  is  of  one  module.  The  outline  of  those 
which  diminish  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  is  not  pre- 
cisely straight,  but  is  slightly  curved,  as  may  be  seen 

2b 
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by  the  (irst  ^gure.  The  second  example  is  most 
practised,  and  may  be  employed  when  the  diminution 
is  intended  to  commence  from  one-third  ofthe  height 
This  last  means  may  serve  for  any  height,  by  multi- 
plying the  divisions  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
diameter. 
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EULES  OP  PROPORTION  FOR  THE  DUfDiXTIOX  WHICH 
SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  SUPERIOR  D1A31ETER  OF 
THE  SHAFTS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  COLUMNS,  ACCORDING 
TO   THEIR   HEIGHT,    FROM    FIFTEEN    FEET   TO   FIFTY. 


PLATE   XXV. 

The  shafts  of  columns  of  fifteen  feet  should  have  the 
inferior  diameter  of  their  shaft  divided  into  six  parts ; 
five  of  these  same  parts  given  to  the  superior  diameter 
of  the  shaft  will  determine  the  diminution.  Those  of 
twenty  feet,  being  divided  into  six  parts  and  a  half  at 
their  lower  diameter,  should  be  reduced  at  their  u|^)er 
diameter  to  five  parts  and  a  half.  Those  of  thirty 
feet  must  be  divided  into  seven  parts  at  their  lower 
diameter,  and  reduced  at  the  upper  to  six.  Those  of 
forty  feet,  being  divided  at  their  inferior  diameter  into 
seven  parts  and  a  half,  must  be  reduced  at  the  superior 
diameter,  under  the  astragal,  to  six  parts  and  a  half. 
Lastly,  those  of  fifty  feet  in  height,  should  be  divided 
into  eight  parts  at  their  inferior  diameter,  seven  of 
which  should  be  given  for  the  superiw  diameter. 

The  same  plate  likewise  explains  the  reason  why 
columns  of  different  heights  should  vary  in  their  dimi- 
Biitioo ;  by  showing  that  the  lines  which  proceed  fitHn 
that  part  of  any  object  which  is  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  forms  a  more  acute  angle  to  the 
sight  than  those  connected  with  one  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, but  which  is  less  elevated. 

These  are  the  rules  and  opinions  given  by  Vitni- 
yios ;  yet  the  remains  of  antiquity  do  not  furnish  us 
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with  examples  where  they  have  been  strictly  d{4)Ked 
(see  the  Table)  ;  which  serves  to  show  that  rules  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  all  others,  require  a  suitable 
modification,  according  to  the  attendant  circani* 
stances,  which  the  judgment  of  the  artist  can  alone 
determine. 

These  diflferent  proportions  do  not  change  in  the 
least  those  fixed  upon  for  modern  capitals.  Thbee 
which  are  antique  may  be  consulted  under  tb^dif^ 
ferent  relations  of  the  heights  of  the  columns,  fitarljf 
all  of  which  vary,  either  in  their  general  proportiom 
or  in  those  of  their  details.  (See  the  Table  of  e^bdknK 
the  Orders.)  '  ? 


•I. 


•i  t*^ 


PROPORTION  OF  ENTABLATURES,  ACCORDING  TO  f^ 
HEIGHTS  OF  THE  COLUMNS,  AFTER  THE  MANNEI^  OF 
VITRUVIUS.  ' 

PLATE  XXV.  *• 

.1 

For  columns  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high^  ,ibg^ 
architrave  should  have  half  a  diameter  in  height ;  iimd 
dividing  the  architrave  into  four  parts,  three  should 
be  given  for  the  height  of  the  frieze.  Those  from.fifi* 
teen  to  twenty  feet  should  be  divided  into  thirteqi 
parts,  one  of  which  will  be  the  height  of  the  arcbi* 
trave.  Divide  this  part  into  four  others,  and  apiNDQi- 
priate  three  for  the  height  of  the  frieze.  For  thoie 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  the  columns  mu$t  bQ 
divided  into  twelve  parts  and  a  half,  and  one  of  these 
parts  will  be  the  height  of  the  architrave.    The  firioxe 
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I  the  same  proportion  as  the  example  last  men- 


Colli 


i  from  I 


-fivi 


.  have 


thirty  feet  most  1 
i<:ir  height  divided  into  twelve  parts :  one  of  these 
II  give  the  height  of  the  architrave.  The 
iczc  has  the  same  proportion  as  the  preceding 
.mple. 

it  is  wished  to  place  a  basso-relievo,  or  any  other 

lament,  on  the  frieze,  it  is  then  necessary  to  make 

equal  to  the  nhole  height  of  the  architrave,  and  to 

l^vc    to  the  cornice  such  a  proportion  as  is  stated 

below. 

The  different  proportions  that  Vitruvius  assigns  fur 
each  of  the  mouldings  which  compose  his  entablatures, 
Jo  not  coincide  with  any  other  adjustment.  The 
proportional  heights  are  as  follow.     The  architrave 

rsod    frieze,  being  already  determined  by  the    rules 
rfore  given,  must  be  divided  into  eight  equal  parts; 
knd  taking  five  for  the  height  of  the  cornice,  in  which 
height  its  motddings  must  be  distributed,  observe  that 
their  total  projection,  perpendicular  from  the  face  of 
,|be  frieze,  must  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  cornice  ; 
that  if  the  cornice  have  two  modules  in  height,  it 
III  also  have  two  modules  of  projection. 
The  columns  in  this  plate  are  drawn  to  an  equal 
ight,    having  only   marked  on  eacli    tJic    relative 
■tion  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  column 
entablature ;    it  being  considered   more  easy  tp 
ilge  of  the  diircrences  in  the  proportion  of  entabtur 
when  rompareil  one  with  another,  than  when 
h  is  compared  with  its  column. 
The  proportion  of  entablatures  may  always  be  the 
ic  with  relation  to  columns;  but  the  mciubere- of 
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with  examples  where  they  have  been  strictly  af^ffi 
(see  the  Taulk)  ;  which  serves  to  show  that  rule*  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  all  others,  require  a  suitable 
modification,  according  to  the  attendant  cirenni* 
stances,  which  the  judgment  of  the  artist  can  alone 
determine. 

These  different  proportions  do  not  change  in  the 
least  those  fixed  upon  for  modern  capitals.  Tlibse 
which  are  antique  may  be  consulted  under  ihedif-' 
fcrent  relations  of  the  heights  of  the  columns,  nearff 
all  of  which  vary,  either  in  their  general  proportion^ 
or  in  those  of  their  details.  (.*fee  the  Table  of  eatAoif 
the  Orders.) 


PROPORTION  OP  ENTABLATURES,  ACCORDING  TO,  "f^ 
ilEIUUTS  OF  TUB  COLUMNS,  AFTER  TlIB  HANNEI^  Of 
VlTRUViUS.  '■ 


PLATE  XXV. 

For  columns  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  highi  the 
architrave  should  have  half  a  diameter  in  heiglil;  and 
dividing  the  architrave  into  four  parts,  three  should 
fje  given  for  the  height  of  the  frieze.  Those  from  fit 
teen  to  twenty  feet  should  be  divided  ilrtli,,! 
parts,  one  of  which  will  be  I 
Irave.  Divide  this  part  ti 
priatc  three  for  tha  hricflP 
from  twenty  to  twcnlv-ii*f  feo*  ■ 
rtivided  int0«w|4fefxirte  " 
pari*  williboV 
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has  the  aame  prc^rtioo  as  the  example  hat  meik- 
tioned. 

Columns  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  most  have 
their  height  divided  into  tweh'e  parts :  one  of  these 
parts  will  give  the  height  of  the  architrave.  The 
frieze  has  the  same  pn^rtion  as  the  preceding 
example. 

If  it  is  wished  to  place  a  basso-relievo,  or  any  other 
ornament,  on  the  frieze,  it  is  then  necessary  to  make 
it  equal  to  the  whole  height  of  the  architrave,  and  to 
give  to  the  oomice  such  a  proportion  as  is  stated 
below. 

The  different  proportions  that  Vitruvius  assigns  for 
each  of  the  mouldings  which  compose  his  entablatures, 
do  not  coincide  with  any  other  adjustment.  The 
proportional  heights  are  as  follow.  The  architrave 
and  frieze,  being  already  determined  by  the  rules 
before  given,  must  be  divided  into  eight  equal  parts ; 
and  taking  five  for  the  height  of  the  cornice,  in  which 
height  its  mouldings  must  be  distributed,  observe  that 
their  total  projection,  perpendicular  from  the  face  of 
the  frieze,  must  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  cornice  ; 
so  that  if  the  cornice  have  two  modules  in  height,  it 
will  also  have  two  modules  of  projection. 

The  columns  in  this  plate  aro  drawn  to  an  equal 
height,  having  only  marked  on  each  the  relative 
proportion  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  column 
and  entablature;  it  being  considered  more  easy  to 
judge  of  the  differences  in  the  proportion  of  entab]«r> 
tures  when  compared  one  with  another,  than  whep 
each  is  compared  with  its  column. 

The  proportion  of  entablatures  may  always  be  the 
same  with  relation  to  columns;  but  the  members,  of 
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«ght  to  hftve  iBore  or  \m 

expression,  at  all  times  aroidinsr  coofiisioiL  mrr^JZ 

to  their  different  dimei^ow!^ 
TT^">|efortbeentablaton»su„^ 

IS  applicable  more  or  less  to  those  employed  iaihc 
geoeraBty  of  buildings,  which  may  be  chanMrteriwi 
either  by  simpKcity  or  richness ;  and  also  bv  t!ie 
ordonnance  of  the  details,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  clearly  express  the  character  of  the  order  to 
which  they  belong,  although  there  be  neither  cohumis 
nor  pilasters  employed. 


IXrERCOLrMNIATIOXS    FOR   SACRED    AND    OTUBK    PUfiUC 
EDIFICES,    ACCORDIXO   TO   VITRUVIUS. 

TtiE  intercolumniation  for  the  Ionic  order  of  six 
cohimns  in  front,  should  be  six  modules,  or  three 
diameters,  from  the  axis  of  one  column  to  that  of  the 
other ;  the  centre  one  being  four  diameters. 

In  the  Corinthian  order  of  eight  columns  in  front, 
the  intercolumniation  should  be  six  modules,  or  three 
diameters  from  axis  to  axis;  the  centre  one  being 
three  diameters  and  a  half. 

In  the  Ionic  order  of  eight  columns  in  front,  tlie 
intercolumniation  should  be  three  diameters  and  a 
^Wrter  from  axis  to  axis;  the  centre  one  five  dia* 
tfetors. 

The  intercolumniation  for  the  Corinthian  order  of 
^H  columns  in  front,  should  be  two  diameters  and  a 
ifAlf  from  *x«8  to  axis ;  the  centre  one  three  diameters. 
'^The  rMfeon  Assigned  by  Vitruvius  for  making  the 
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centre  iitfeicoliuniiiatioD  larger  than  the  others,  ap- 
peuB  to  be  firivdous;  as  by  it  the  entire  symmetry  of 
n  ordonnance  is  sacrificed,  merely  to  allow  of  (and 
that  finom  only  a  single  point  of  sight)  the  whole  of 
the  aperture  of  the  entrance  door  being  seen. 

The  intercolumniations  of  Uie  Doric  order  in  Greece 
are,  at  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  five 
modules,  six  parts,  taken  to  the  axis  or  centre  of  each 
column.  The  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  at 
Athens,  four  modules,  and  twenty  parts.  And  at  the 
poKico  of  Philip,  in  the  Isleof  Delos,  seven  modules 
and  five  parts. 

The  intercolumniations  of  the  Ionic  order  at  Athens 
are,  at  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  six  modules,  fifteen 
parts.  The  Temple  of  Erectheus,  five  modules ;  and 
at  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  eight  modules. 

The  only  principle  of  taste  that  can  be  advanced  as^ 
regards  intercolumniations,  is  governed  by  the  effects 
ivhich  ought  to  characterize  the  compositions  in  which 
the  columns  are  employed.  .  . 


PEDIMENTS,    ACCORDING    TO    VITRUVIUS. 

PLATE    XXVI. 

If  it  be  required  to  crown  these  intercolumniations 
with  pediments,  it  is  necessary,  after  having  deter- 
mined the  proportion  of  the  <entab2ature,  (whethier  it 
be  a  fourth,  or  between  a  fourth  and  ^  fifth,  or  a  Qfth 
of  the  height  of  the  columns,  or  of  whatever  other 
proportion  it  may  be,)  to  divide  the   space  in  the 
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whole  length  of  the  cornice,  from  the  extremity  of 
cyma  to  the  other,  which  form  tHe  <4)posite  ang 
into  nine  equal  parts ;  taking  one  for  the  height  of 
tympanum,  and  placing  the  height  for  the  con 
above  it,  observing  that  the  tympanum  is  mea^u 
from  the  top  part  of  the  fillet  which  covers  the  se 
cyma. 

Between  Vitruvius  and  Scamozzi  there  exist 
medium  proportion,  which  is  given  by  Serlio  :  it  c 
sists  in  taking  for  a  point  of  centre  the  half  of 
space.  A,  between  each  extremity  of  the  cyma,  fo 
ing  the  two  two  extremities  of  the  cornice,  B,  marl 
it  below  by  intersecting  the  perpendicular,  C,  of 
centre  ;  opening  the  compasses  from  this  point  to 
extremities  of  the  cymas,  B,  and  describing  a  segn 
of  a  circle,  passing  through  the  upper  part  of 
perpendicular  line  of  the  centre.  The  intersectioi 
will  give  the  height  of  the  pediment,  the  cornice  b< 
also  included. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  proj 
tion  of  pediments  is  subordinate  to  the  climate, 
well  as  to  the  order  to  which  they  are  applied,  \ 
also  to  the  extended  or  limited  dimensions  of  tl 
base.  But  as  two  extreme  terms,  their  height  n 
be  varied  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  lenj 
of  their  base. 
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▲  TABLE   or  THB   INCLINATION   OP   PB0I3IENT8   AND  ROOFS,   FROM 

AXTIQUB   AND   MODERN    EDIFICES. 


Aatjqne 
IAIItic0t< 


1 


Atbent 


C  Temple  of  ltinerv» 16 

f  Trmple  of  Kreetheiu |  15^ 

'\  Temple  of  Theseus '  15 

(Propylee !  U^ 


(Portico  or  Septimus  Sevenis  
Temple  of  Concord  
Temple  of  Man  the  Aveager  
Tern,  le  of  Kortuna  Vlrllis  
Tem  le  of  the  Pantheon |  'M 
Temple  of  Antoniauyand  Faustina 24^ 


23 

23i 

234 

2^1 


£  Roof  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  fuort  delle 

If efleni        \  m,^^  J     niura 

Edifices.       j  ■*""' \  Roof  of  the  Academy  of  France,  at  Rome 

^ttoofof  the  Theatre  D'ArgeoUna 


23 
23 
24* 


i 


QITKRCOLUMNIATIONS,  EQUALLY  DISTANCED,  FOR  EDIFICES 
OF  LESS  IMPORTANCE,  ACCORDING  TO  VITRUVIUS. 

Corinthian  order  of  six  columns  in  front,  five 
modules,  or  two  diameters  and  a  half,  from  axis  to 
axis. 

Ionic  order  of  six  columns  in  front,  six  modules,  or 
three  diameters,  from  axis  to  axis. 

Ionic  order  of  four  columns  in  front,  eight  modules, 
or  four  diameters,  from  axis  to  axis. 

Doric  order  of  four  columns  in  front,  ten  modules,  or 
five  diameters,  from  axis  to  axis. 

Ionic  order  of  four  columns  in  front,  six  modules 
and  a  half  from  axis  to  axis;  the  centre  one  eight 
modules. 

The  Doric  intercolumniations  are  governed  by  the 
division  of  the  triglyphs. 

2  c 
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IXTKKCOLUMNIATIONSi,  ; 

The  plates  27  and  32,  fig.  A,  present  tlie  disti 
which  ought  to  be  observed  for  each  order  bet^ 
the  axis  of  the  cohimns  of  porticoes,  and  those  apj 
to  arcades,  according  to  Vignola.  Fig.  B  repre 
the  intcrcohimniations  arranged  to  one  common 
so  as  to  facilitate  their  execution,  when  it  is  t 
necessary  to  employ  them  in  the  same  fa9ade. 
plates  28,  29,  30,  31,  33,  34,  35,  and  36,  contaii 
elevations,  drawn  according  to  the  proportions  g 
in  the  plans,  fig.  B,  plates  27  and  32. 


APPLICATION    OF   COLUMNS   TO   ARCADES. 

AnaiEs  have  been  more  or  less  employed  in  md< 
architecture,  according  to  the  country  and  the  na 
of  the  materials  which  it  furnishes.  The  difficult 
finding  architraves  of  a  single  block  from  column 
column,  or  of  supplying  it  by  the  artifice  of  voimb 
at  the  decline  of  the  antique  architecture,  had  t 
gested  the  idea  of  raising  centres  upon  detac 
columns.  Thence,  doubtless,  may  be  dated 
employment  of  continued  arches,  which  afterwi 
became  so  general  in  the  construction  of  the  intei 
of  spacious  churches ;  which  require  solid  supporti 
the  weight  of  the  vaulted  ceilings,  and  matei 
destined  to  sen^e  for  their  covering  or  roof 

But  arches  forming  arcades,  submitted  to  the  { 
portions  of,  and  decorated  with,  the  several  order 
architecture,  as  employed  at  the  exterior  of  edifi 
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Ave  examples  in  many  remains  of  autiquily.  such  aa 

tie  theatres  and  amphitheatres.     They  may  be  cin- 

bluyeil  either  with  or  without  pedestals.    Tlie  models 

i*t  cited  present  applications  of  the  last-mentioned 

wie  in  their  first  range,  the  columns  of  those  above 

Avins;  pedestals,  which  are  prolonged  between  the 

Ues  of  the  aj>erture  of  the  arcades,  and  serve  as 

Uustrados. 

r'The  hcaulifMl  remains  of  the  theatre  of  MarcelUis, 

'  Rome,  of  which  there  still  exists  a  considerable 

ngc  of  arcades,  has  doubtless  served  as  a  model  to 

;  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  it  is  frora 

bis  style  and  these  proportions  that  both  the  interior 

and  exterior  of  the  greatest  number  of  palaces  were 

fon»lructed.     See  Table,  page  197. 

The  employment  of  arcades,  considered  as  galleries, 
■6  liecome  almost  general  in  the  courts  of  extensive 
hlaoes.  Modern  Rome  presents  many  examples. 
nclimes  they  are  supported  by  two  columns  placed 
rthe  impost,  instead  of  a  pier  or  pillar;  at  others 
HDg  upon  pillars,  and  forming,  round  the  cortilcs, 
ivered  walk,  .serving  likewise  as  means  of  comniu- 
ation  to  tlie  difrercnt  apartments.  The  examples 
i  Uio  numerous  to  permit  of  being  further  cited,  and 
p  above  may  be  considered  as  a  tolerably  correct 
iofthe  interior  of  all  the  great  palaces  in  Italy. 
j^Aroades,  witliout  columns,  are  particulaily  suitable 
ir<  edifices  which  retjuirc  a  character  combining 
■ength  with  simplicity;  and  they  may  be  judiciously 
uplnyed  at  the  exterior  of  buildings  forming  public 
mares  or  places,  markets,  &c.,  as  is  practised  in 
There  are  many  cities,  where  arcades  are 
led  on  Ivoth  sides  of  tlie  streets,  so  as  to  form  a 
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cffVer  to   the  causoway^t,  which  is  productive  of  a 
math  utility  and  comfort  as  of  beauty.     , 

There  are  agiiin  other  examples  of  two  ranges  yf 
arcades,  with  columns  one  above  the  other.  Sticb 
was  orig;inally  the  immense  interior  of  the  courL^otf, 
the  Vaticano,  by  Bramanto ;  the  apertures  of  which 
wtr©  afterwards  obli^d  to  be  filled,  to  remedy  the 
lightness  of  the  construction.  Such  is  also  lliu  beat;- 
tii\il  Court  of  the  palace  of  the  Caiicelleria,  hy  tbe 
same  architect ;  which  is  composed  of  arcad^  fif, 
greater  elegance,  supported  by  columns  of  marble. 
At  the  head  of  these  examples  the  court  of  tbe  loggie, 
at  tlie  Vaticano,  the  architecture  of  Raphaello,  mjiSt 
not  be  forgotten ;  which  consists  of  three  ranges^of 
oien  galleries,  the  one  above  the  other.  '    | 

,  Amongst  the  most  classical  pi-oilnctionsof  this  kinil| 
is'the  interior  of  the  court  of  Farnese  palace,  by  \'ig4 
iipla  ;  where  the  beauty  of  the  proportions,  fornfis,  ana 
cbostruction,  rivals  any  tiling  of  the  some  kind  ever 
ejcecuted.     See  Table.  i 

The  proportions  of  arcades  decorated  with  orders  of 
architecture  vary  according  to  the  order  appliedl 
AVhich  determines  the  dimensions,  tbrms,  and  tasta 
Ip  the  Tuscan,  winch  the  moderns  have  distinguisUed 
flom  the  Doric  by  a  greater  appearance  of  simplicity 
tku  arcade  has  no  archivoll.  and  but  a  simple  bwM 
f(|r  an  impost.  The  same  order  witli  a  pedestal  has 
an  architrave  and  impost,  less  simple  than  that  withL 
out  pedestal,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the  arcades  cf 
Yignola.     See  pk  28,  .13,  and  37.  J 

'Hie  Doric  arcade  is  ornamented  with  au  orchLu* 
of  two  fascias,  crowned  with  a  few  inouldings :  the 
same  mouldings  arc  used  in  the  inifiost    See  pU  20> 
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34,  and  37.  The  Iodic  arcade  has  ornaments  less 
simple  than  those  of  the  Doric,  and  is  further  distla- 
guAei-bj  a  kef  in  form  of  a  consc^  See  pis.  30, 
85,''lbid  ar.'  "The  Corinthtui  and  Compoaite  arcades 
l^e  Cfa^  archivolts  and  imposts  still  more  oma- 
nJenCed.  Ske  pis.  31,  36,  and  37.  The  pn^iortions  of 
thew  arcades  are  determined,  as  regards  their  heights, 
Inr  those  of  the  columns  which  are  applied  to  theut : 
thus  the  Toscan  arcade  is  the  lowe^  of  all,  and  the 
Corinthian  th6  highest. 


1  COMPARATITB  TABLB  QV  THE  REBPGUTIVB  KKLATIOHS  IN  TI|B 
HBISHTB  OF  COLUMNS  WHEN  BtiPLOITEB  AUUVB  EACH  OTHER  WITH 
ABCADBS  IS  THE  iAMB    FACADE  ;   TAKBN  PKOU    TtlK    UO«T  CB1.Bf> 
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OF  RUSTrClfc       ■      '     ■        •  '    :•'* 

TuERB  are  but  few  exapipl^  of  rustiqs  ox  }iO^ 
preserved  amongst  tbe  antiquities  pf  Gi:eec^|,  l^j 
those  employed  in  the  basement  of  the  choragJQ,mf| 
ment  at  Athens.  The  grooves  are  hltle  suplf ,  fprjq 
compartments  that  express  a  greatness  of  f)ivia 
The  same  species  (see  pi.  50,  fig.  7,)  vj^Mtv^t '^ 
been  suitably  employed  in  a  great  number.  >^.j 
ancient  edifices  erected  in  the  Roman  ei^^pire,.  ..d 
mausoleum  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  is  cir^ul^iitip 
plan,  presents  them  at  its  exterior.  .This  stj^e,)^ 
introduced  into  almost  all  the  edifices  erected. ^f^J 
period,  of  which  the  temple  at  Nisme9,  narked.., 
Maison  quaree  presents  an  example,  the  walls  o\f  \vli 
are  exteriorly  wrought  afler  this  manner.  .  ^.  . 
-;  This  style  is  employed  with  much  discretipri  ,f 
judicious  arrangement  in  the  antique  edifices^  of  IM 
They  generally  present  themselves  in  walls  serving 
indosures  to  edifices,  which  is  doubtless  where. ^ 
are  most  suitable;  and  in  basemeutSi  or..an>  {; 
which  occupies  the  situation  of  a  support  The,  u 
admirable  example  of  this  style,  is  the  immer^^^^v 
that  incloses  the  forum  ofNerva.  Others  ariei  ^ 
at  the  aqueduct  of  Claudius;  and  at  the.a^ph 
Drusus,  which  supports  a  portion  of  the  canal  9^.1 
aqueduct.  There  are  rustics  of  a  similar  de$cr|pt 
employed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  and  thai 
Pola,  in  Istria.  Rustics  should  never  divide  or  int 
rupt  the  face  of  columns  or  pilasters,  whatever  n 
be  the  authority  for  this  practice  ;  such  examples, 
that  of  Verona,  furnish  sufficient  proofs  of  an  absurd 
which  ought  not  to  be  imitated. 
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Florence  was  the  (irsl  cily,  at  tiie  commencement 
of  t!ic  restoration  of  the  arts,  that  presented  examples 
of-nn  erroneous  and  confused  application  of  this  style  ; 
which  became  more  temperate  as  the  art  advanced  to 
iWrcvi*^,  at  which  time  it  was  adopted  in  drtferent 
parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was  employed  more  sparingly, 
and  with  greater  judgment.  ThencG  It  was  introduced 
TfOti  the  different  cities  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been 
tmployed  in  greater  or  lesS  proftision.  For  examples 
of  (heireroployment,  form,  and  proportion  in  basements, 
archrie*,  &c^.,  see  the  different  elevations,  commencing 
Mfilh  p].  36.  Rustics  and  bossages,  >vhen  judiciously 
ttrr^nged  and  appropriated,  produce  in  edifices  an 
■cable  effect.  They  characterize  the  different 
tkVts,  distingiirsli  the  masses,  artd  serve  asshadesiof 
IXpression.  Sonielimes  they  are  employed  to  prmlHce 
ief  to  iW  pilasters,  or  to  give  a  value  to  tiie  parts 
plain  ;  at  others  to  vary  the  effects  of  plans  by 
htetK  of  their  increased  or  decreased  application^  so 
H^n  rtndcr  the  parts  more  lively  or  serious,  light  or 
iivy,  according  to  the  character  required  to  be 
HttM-tiMcd,  and  which  is  effected  by  means  of  their 
Plfiftnins. 

'-Pl.  .50,  fig;.  8,  presents  an  example  of  those  suitable 
'  (!|Uuin8*,  their  angle)^  are  of  43  degrees;  which 
soft  shadow  on  the   apper,  and  a  strong 
MitSon  on  the  lower  face,  by  which' they  at*  Mi|i»- 

Hcd.  ■  '■:■!■,-<■    - I../..|.,,n-. 

(■     ■   -iii,       ..i,ul  i,i  .nloM 
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their  various  forms,  proportions,  and  style  of  decora* 
lion,  see  the  elevations  and  sections  commencing  with 
pi.  oG. 

PI.  40  presents  the  general  proportions,  together 
with  the  details  of  the  exterior  door  under  the  portico 
of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome.  The  aperture  is  a  little 
less  than  twice  its  width  in  height,  having  the  same 
width  at  the  upper  as  at  the  lower  part. 

In  presentinj^  the  following  plates  of  doors,  from 
the  desifrns  of  Vignola,  as  the  most  perfect  models  of 
their  kind,  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to  suppress 
any  irregularity  of  detail  which  they  offered,  whether 
caused  l>y  the  custom  of  the  period,  or  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  executed ;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  key-stones  of  the  rustic  door  interrupting  the 
architrave  and  frieze.  In  the  Doric  door,  a  second 
plinth  under  the  bases  of  the  columns,  apparently 
placed  there  to  gain  more  height  in  their  arrangement; 
as  likewise  the  projection  of  the  horizontal  architrave 
of  the  door,  beyond  the  exterior  sides  of  the  vertical 
ones.  In  the  two  examples  of  Corinthian  doors,  the 
last-mentioned  license  is  suppressed,  together  with 
that  of  a  curved  frieze ;  and  any  similar  errors  that 
the  original  designs,  which  have  been  consulted  for 
the  formation  of  the  plates  for  this  work,  contained, 
have  also  been  suppressed ;  taking  the  greatest  care 
never  to  affect  the  spirit  of  the  former,  but  to  enable 
them  to  be  offered  as  the  best  and  purest  models  for 
imitation. 

The  rustic  door,  pi.  41,  presents  simplicity  and 
regularity  of  character,  which  gives  a  value  to  the 
composition. 

The  Doric  door,  pi.  42,  is  given  by   Vignola  as 
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which  have  been  reduced  to  three  by  jadicious  exa- 
minatiOD;  it  results  froin  the  observations  of  most 
modern  authors,  that  the  doors  of  the  order  named 
Tuscan  (which,  together  with  the  four  following,  are 
in  this  instance  supposed  to  have  semicircular  heads) 
ought  to  have  twice  the  width  of  the  aperture  in 
height ;  those  of  the  Doric,  twice  and  a  sixth ;  those 
of  the  Ionic,  twice  and  a  fourth ;  the  Corinthian, 
twice  and  a  half ;  and  the  Composite,  twice  and  a 
tliird. 

The  proportion  of  doors  with  platbands  or  straight 
heads,  is  determined  by  dividing  the  width  of  their 
i^rtures  into  twelve  parts ;  giving  twenty-three  for 
the  height  of  the  Tuscan  doors,  twenty-four  for  the 
I^oric,  twenty-five  for  the  Ionic,  twenty-six  for  the 
Corinthian,  and  twenty-five  and  a  half  for  the 
Composite. 

But  the  general  proportion  given  to  doors  is  twice 
the  width  of  their  aperture  in  height,  as  fig.  2,  pi. 
50 ;  one-fifth  to  a  sixth  of  the  width  of  the  aperture 
for  the  breadth  of  the  architrave,  and  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  the  height  for  the  distance  from  the 
soffit  of  the  architrave  to  the  summit  of  the  cornice, 
that  is,  from  6  to  A. 

This  theory  relative  to  the  dimensions  of  doors,  has, 
as  may  be  easily  discerned,  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  make  the  apertures  of  edifices  partake  of  tl>e 
measures  assigned  to  the  proper  character  of  each 
order.  Whence  it  results  that  similar  measures  are 
not  geometrically  fixed;  as  it  is  the  judgment  alotie 
that  is  capable  of  making  suitable  applications,  and 
determining  the  difierent  relations  that  dooys  ought  to 
bear  with  their  intended  situation.     For  examples  of 

2d 
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exterior 'and  interior  of  ari  edificeV  woHM'k  Wtef  pi#» 
dhoc  a  very  defective  structure.  The  first  duty  Min^ 
txy  satisfy  the  laus  of  symmetry,  the  windows,'  whicb 
form  a  part  in  the  regular  ordonnan6e  at  the  ext^rfti^, 
should  be  conformable  to  the  interior  of  eacfh  apart^* 
nient ;  so  that  the  piers  be  of  an  equal  proportion^  and 
the  spaces  be  symmetrical  and  corresponding  in  tbi 
saloons,  apartments,  cabinets,  &c  Without  this  discri- 
mination, the  art  of  distribution,  and  also  that  tK 
arcliitccture,  would  return  to  that  state  of  infancy  aiifl 
barbarism,  which  characterizes  the  edifices  erected 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fideenth  century;  during  which 
period  light  was  admitted  into  the  different  apartments 
through  apertures,  the  distribution  of  which  did  not 
bear  the  least  external  relation  to  each  other. 

As  symmetry  at  the  present  day  holds  its  due  rank 
in  the  ordonnance  of  buildings  and  edifices,  distribu- 
tion has  become  an  art  that  requires  the  highest  degree 
of  judgment  in  those  who  wish  to  profit  by  all  the 
resources  of  which  the  art  is  capable.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  all  the  windows  be  placed  per- 
pendicularly over  each  other,  but  that  there  also  exist 
a  relation  of  proportion  between  them.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  buildings  of  any  importance,  blank  or 
imitation  windows  are  often  employed,  above,  below, 
at  the  side,  or  directly  opposite  those  which  are  known 
to  bo  necessary  ;  in  order  to  preserve  the  laws  of 
symmetry  in  the  exterior  of  their  fa9ades.  Vitruvius, 
Palludio,  Scamozzi,  and  many  other  architects,  have 
Vi^rittusly  treated  the  proportions  of  windows.  Their 
o|iiiiious  must  necessarily  differ,  according  to  the 
i*u.xt(»ia  of  the  countries  treated  on  in  their  writings. 
\ollii\i;'  rlU'iMively  admits  of  greater  variety,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  climate,  degree  of  temperature,  diiratioQ  of 
lig^t,  parity  of  the  atmosphere,  commercial  occupa- 
tions, customs,  and  the  wants  of  society,  than  the  aper- 
tures by  which  lisrht  is  admitted  into  the  interior  of 
apartments. 

In  warm  climates,  windows  are  few  in  number,  and 
small  in  their  dimensions.  According  as  we  advance 
towards  those  countries  where  the  sun  has  less  power, 
ind  the  winter  season  is  of  longer  duration,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  windows  are  employed  so  as  to 
derive  all  possible  advantage  from  the  light. 

If  windows  are,  of  all  the  parts  of  edifices,  those 
which  are  the  most  governed  by  the  laws  of  necessity, 
it  is  no  less  certain,  that  notwithstanding  these  impe- 
rious reasons,  they  are  also  susceptible  of  receiving 
from  the  art  the  most  harmonious  relations. 

An  edifice  may  be  considered  exteriorly  as  a  com- 
position of  planes  and  apertures,  independently  of  the 
wants  and  conveniences  of  the  interior.  There  are 
some  laws  prescribed  by  solidity,  and  others  that 
propriety  and  a  perfect  accord  of  the  parts,  render 
evident  to  all  who  are  exercised  in  the  research  of 
this  description  of  beauty. 

For  example,  solidity  prescribes  that  the  piers 
between  windows  be  at  least  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
their  aperture.  In  countries  where  it  is  customary  to 
give  to  piers  but  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  breadth 
of  the  opening  of  the  window,  it  must  be  evident, 
from  the  aperture  exceeding  the  plane,  that  the  con- 
struction must  be  weakened;  and  consequently  the 
buildings  must  require  more  frequent  repairs.  In 
other  countries,  where  it  is  customary  to  give  to  piers 
twice  the  width  of  the  aperture  of  the  windows,  the 
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houses  present  a  massive  and  serious  appearance, 
wliich  is  inconsistent  with  their  character.  For  good 
effect  in  architecture,  it  is,  however,  better  to  fall  into 
ihe  last-mentioned  excess  timn  the  former.  The 
greatest  evil  in  all  constructions  is  a  want  of  solidity, 
and  the  appearance  alone  of  this  defect  is  almost  as 
great  a  fault  as  when  it  exists  in  reality. 

Tlie  medium  term  for  the  proportion  of  windows 
consists  in  giving  them  twice  the  width  of  their  aper- 
ture in  height,  as  in  pi.  oO,  (ig.  1 ;  where  the  breadth 
of  the  antepagmenta,  or  architrave,  is  a  fiflh,  and  may 
be  employed  from  this  to  a  sixth  of  the  width  of  the 
apeiture.  The  height  of  the  entablature,  from  the 
soffit  of  the  architrave  to  the  upper  fillet  of  the  cyma 
in  the  cornice,  may  be  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
of  the  height  of  the  aperture.  The  architrave  and 
frieze  should  be  equal  in  their  height  ;  and  the 
cornice  may  be  augmented  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  but 
rarely  one-fourth  more  than  the  height  of  the  two 
other  members,  according  as  it  may  be  judged  neces- 
sarv  for  its  character  and  effect  This  rule  has 
generally  been  adopted  in  the  most  celebrated  edifices 
at  Rome  and  Florence.  These  proportions,  however, 
varv  accordinff  to  the  nature  of  the  stories.  Windows 
of  the  ground  story  are  generally  reduced  an  eighth 
part  less  in  their  height  than  double  their  width; 
whilst  those  of  the  superior  story  receive  an  eighth, 
and  sometimes  two,  more  than  the  lower  story ;  and 
the  heights  of  the  windows  in  the  stories  above 
gradually  decrease  according  to  the  width  of  their 
apertures. 

In  the  distribution  of  windows  in  the  parts  in 
advance,  and  those  in  retreat  of  a  facade,  it  ought 
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always  to  be  observed,  that  one  should  occupy  the 
centre,  or  that  they  be  of  an  uneven  number ;  it  bein^ 
much  more  consistent  for  an  aperture  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  different  divisions  of  all  fayades  than  a 
pter.  Notwithstanding  the  examples  in  which  this 
mle  has  been  neglected,  it  ought  in  general  to  be 
regarded  as  inviolable  ;  except  in  private  dwellings, 
where  the  total  is  subordinated  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  site,  and  the  necessary  wants  and  conveniences, 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  follow  the  rules  of  an 
exact  symmetry. 

The  distribution  of  windows  is  not  confined  only 
to  the  relation  of  the  horizontal  position  of  their  ordon- 
nance  in  a  story;  there  is  another  relation  no  less 
important,  which  is  that  which  regulates  their  intervals 
and  correspondence  from  one  story  to  another.  As 
an  edifice  is  displeasing  to  the  sight  in  which  there  is 
too  great  a  portion  of  aperture,  or  when  the  open- 
ings exceed  the  surface  of  the  piers ;  so  in  like  manner 
it  is  repugnant  to  solidity,  and  also  to  correct  taste,  to 
separate  the  stories  only  by  a  trivial  intervening  space. 
There  ought  to  exist  between  the  inferior  and  superior 
stories,  a  space  which  indicates  not  only  the  thickness 
of  the  floor,  but  likewise  a  space  necessary  to  make 
the  sill  of  the  window  serve  as  an  easy  support.  In- 
this  respect,  the  windows  which  have  their  sill  as 
high  as  it  is  convenient  in  the  interior  of  an  edifice, 
give  to  the  exterior  a  more  happy  distribution.  This 
part  of  architecture,  however,  is  subordinate  to  the 
manners  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is  employed.  Win- 
dows amongst  the  ancients  only  served  to  admit  light 
into  their  apartments,  and  not  to  render  the  view  into 
the  street  their  principal  object ;  therefore  the  inter- 
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vening  lieight  of  the  space  between  the  head  of  one 
window  to  the  sill  of  the  window  immediately  abm-e 
it,  was  very  considerable.  Nothing  can  be  tnon; 
favourable  to  gootl  effect  in  architecture  than  tlib: 
whether  the  walls  be  plain,  or  decorated  with  an 
ordonnance  of  columns  or  pilasters. 

It  i.s  impossible  to  give  precise  rules  for  the  dtstri- 
bution  of  windows  in  the  interior  of  apartments.  The 
only  one  is  to  follow  symmetry.  By  this  is  meant  the 
most  exact  correspondence  between  the  intervals  or 
piers  which  separate  the  windows,  as  also  ihcir 
uniform  repetition  in  such  apartments  as  occupy  the 
whole  breadth  of  a  building. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  forms  of  windows, 
consists  in  the  diversity  of  their  apertures :  amongst 
which  are  those  which  serve  as  doors,  and  those  that 
serve  only  as  windows.  The  fii-st  are  employed  in  the 
ground  story,  and  have  ordinarily  the  form  of  arcade*; 
though  sometimes  they  are  employed  with  horizontal 
or  straight  heads. 

Of  the  second  description,  or  those  which  serve  as 
windows  only,  there  are  three  kinds;  namely,  those 
with  semicircular  heads,  those  that  have  their  soffit  or 
head  straight, and  those  in  wliich  it  forms  the  segment 
of  a  circle. 

Semicircular  windows  are  only  employed  witli 
success  in  large  masses  of  buildings,  of  which  the 
edifices  at  Florence  present  us  many  fine  examples. 
They  are  also  oflcn  employed  in  churches  that  require 
very  large  apertures. 

Windows  with  straight  heads  are  those  most  gene- 
rally used ;  Iieing  the  least  expensive  in  their  coft- 
struction.    (See  pU.  50,  fig.  I,  and  pU.  47  oik)  4S.1L 
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Segmental  windows  are  the  least  elc^aiK  m  their 
form,  being  an  equivocal  medium  between  the  two 
fdrmer.' 

Semicircular-headed  windows,  when  employed  in 
the  (rround  storv,  often  serve  also  as  doors.  Thev  are 
generally  employed  to  admit  light  into  vesdbnles,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  their  entrance  ;  as  also  in 
large  saloons,  galleries,  or  any  other  extensive  apart- 
fneut  Those  that  are  placed  at  the  exterior  of  a 
fayade,  whose  decoration  requires  the  same  ordonnabce, 
ought  to  correspond  in  their  base  or  plan  with  the 
arcades  that  ornament  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice. 
(SeCf  for  the  respective  proportions  of  the  arcades 
belonging  to  each  of  the  orders,  when  employed 
without  pedestals,  pk  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  31.)  This 
description  of  windows  may  likewise  be  employed  in 
the  second  story  of  an  edifice ;  in  which  case  the 
columns  forming  their  decoration,  if  any  be  employed, 
may  have  pedestals,  and  the  intervening  spaces  be 
occupied  by  balusters.  {See  arcades  with  columns 
and  pedestals,  pis.  32,  33,  34,  35,  and  36;  their 
impost  and  archivolts,  pi.  37 ;  and  the  balusters, 
pi.  oO ;  fig.  o  and  6.) 

When  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  apartments 
in  such  buildings  do  not  require  or  admit  of  opcnlngfi 
$9  large  as  those  of  the  aperture  of  the  arcades,  these 
latter  are  feint,  leaving  such  a  proportion  of  aperture 
as  is  necessary  for  die  admission  of  the  light  required 
in  the  interior.  If  the  form  of  the  head  of  the  window 
so  situated  be  semicircular,  it  ought  to  have  the  same 
point  of  centre  as  the  arch  of  the  arcade ;  if  it  Ix; 
straight,  and  employed  with  a  cornice,  tlie  upper 
member  of  the  cornice  ought  to  \jc  equal  in  height  to 
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that  of  the  impost;  if  the  aperture  be  ptun,  it  ought 
likewise  to  extenti  to  the  height  above-mentionei!. 
To  proportion  these  windows  to  their  restricted  width, 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  thero  upon  a  plain  continued 
pedestal,  balustrade,  or  elevated  string-course ;  the 
feint  arcade  being  employed  only  when  essential  to 
the  symmetry  of  the  general  ordonnance  of  the  rest 
of  the  facade. 

Mezzaninas  are  stories  of  low  dimensions,  employed 
in  Italy,  and  generally  placed  betwetn  two  loftier 
ones ;  sometimes  between  the  ground  and  second 
story,  and  at  others  between  the  second  and  third 
story,  which  serve  as  small  apartments  for  winter,  for 
wardrobes,  or  as  chambers  for  servants.  The  part 
where  these  can  be  employed  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety, which  in  other  respects  are  generally  to  l>e 
condemned,  is  in  tlie  basement  story,  when  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  employed  for  any  particular  purposes; 
as  also  in  different  situations  in  commercial  buildings, 
and  private  habitations  of  less  importance.  Light  Is 
admitted  into  this  description  of  rooms  by  moans  of 
small  square  windows,  (see  pi.  50,  fig.  3,)  whose 
apertures  are  equal  in  width  and  height,  and  divided 
into  six  parts,  one  of  which  determines  the  breadth 
of  the  architrave. 

If  an  architect  be  not  always  at  liberty  to  appro- 
priate the  form,  proportion,  and  disposition  of  windows, 
to  the  general  character  of  the  ordonnance  of  an 
edifice,  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  their  deco- 
ration. There  are  many  degrees  of  character,  from 
the  naked  window  finishing  with  the  face  of  the  wall, 
to  that  where  the  archilrnve  is  employed,  oi 
mouldings  of  which  are  sculptured  the  richest 
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ments.     Windows  without  architraves  ought  never  to  I 
he  employed  but  in  private  houses,  where  architectural 
and  art  are  no  way  connected;  or  in  such  extremely  ] 
simple  parts  of  edifices  as  do  not  admit  of  embellish- 
ment.    It  is  in  the  degree  of  richness  or  simplicity  of  ] 
the  archilraves  of  windows  that  means  may  lie  found, 
whicli  will  conduce  to  give  to  edifices  the  particular 
expression  that  marks  their  uses. 

The  Doric  order,  id  presenting  a  masculine  cha- 
mcter  repugnant  to  all  delicacy  of  decoration,  doea  I 
not  necessarily  demand  n  total  exclusion  of  ornament. 
Harmony  ret|uires  that  all  edifices  which  present  this 
■expression,  be  accompanied  in  the  different  parts 
nvhich  enter  into  the  ordonnance,  by  profiles  and  orna-  ' 
tnents  exhibiting  a  similar  character.  Many  exam- 
'pies  present  themselves  in  ihe  Florentine  architecture, 
'that  may  t>c  proposed  as  models  for  this  description 
mf  wiudows. 

The  manner  of  decorating  windows  after  the  rustic 
•tylc  of  ordonnance,  consists  in  surrounding  them  with 
Ibonagea  or  rustics,  of  more  or  less  projection,  rough- 
Ac.,  according  to  the  degree  of  strength  or 
TostJcity  required  to  be  expressed  in  the  general  mass. 
'The  edifices  of  Tuscany  present  imposing  and  almost 
Icrrifying  models  of  this  style ;  which  can  rarely  be 
judiciously  employed,  and  only  in  extensive  edifices; 
on  w-hich  occasions,  if  an  ordonnance  of  columns  is 
employed,  the  architraves  of  the  windows  ought  to  be 
filaiD  and  unbroken,  and  to  present  a  character  of 
itrength  consistent  with  the  style  adopted. 
I  The  Ionic  architraves  ought  to  exhibit  more  elegance 
lan  richness,  and  to  Ibllow  a  progression  of  form,  as 
of  oniameDL    Windows  of  the  Ionic  ordonoouce 
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may  present  an  entablature  without  pediment.    (See 
pi.  47.) 

All  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  form,  proportion, 
and  decoration,  are  reserved  for  the  windows  of  the 
Corinthian  ordonnancc,  as  in  pi.  48;  which  pre- 
sents an  example  decorated  with  an  entablature  and 
pediment,  supported  by  columns,  having  composed 
Corinthian  capitals.  The  pediment  may  be  traced  as 
in  pi.  50,  fig.  4 ;  by  taking  for  a  centre  the  point  C, 
which  is  half  the  distance  between  each  extremity  of 
the  cyma,  MN,  intersecting  the  vertical  line  below  at 
F,  with  a  radius  of  CM ;  afterwards  placing  the  point 
of  the  compasses  at  F,  and  extending  them  to  M* 
describe  the  arc  MN,  whose  intersection  at  D  will 
determine  its  height;  or,  according  to  the  method 
given  by  Vitruvius,  by  dividing  the  whole  length 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  pediment  into  nine 
equal  parts,  and  taking  one  of  these  divisions  for  the 
height  of  the  tympanum.  (See  pi.  26.)  For  nume- 
rous examples  of  the  form,  proportion,  and  decoration 
of  windows,  see  the  different  elevations  and  sections, 
'commencing  with  pi.  56. 


OF  BALUST£RS. 


There  are  no  examples  of  the  employment  of  ba- 
lusters amongst  the  ancients.  Their  origin  can  only 
be  assigned  to  the  different  fences  or  parapets  executed 
in  wood,  and  employed  in  situations  not  requiring 
other  or  more  expensive  materials.    Modern  architec- 
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tun?  lias  iiot  only  adopted  and  imitated  these  forms  In 
''toiie  and  ninrblc,  but  has  likewise  given  to  each 
di^erciU  proportions,  according  to  those  of  the  order, 
*Oiich  they  are  intended  to  accompany. 

The  earliest  productions  of  balusters  are  those  exe- 
cuted at  Florence,  and  a  few  other  cities  iu  Italy; 
which  lake  their  date  from  the  first  centuries  of  the 
restoration  of  the  arts,  and  represent  small  cohimno. 
Tliis  method,  though  puerile,  is  perhaps  better  than 
that  which  custom  appears  to  have  conlirmed. 
Modern  balusters  present  no  other  reason  for  (heir 
ptrculiar  forms  than  caprice. 

Balusters  are  ordinarily  a  species  of  column,  occu- 
pyiug  the  place  of  the  die  in  a  continued  pedestal, 
composed  of  three  principal  parts,  a  capital,  shall,  and 
bajtc ;    which,    when  placed   upon  a  socle,  and  sur- 

lunted  with  a  cornice,  forms  what  is  termed  a 
UAtrade.      Balusters,  as  also   balustrades,    should 

irtake  of  the  character  of  the  edifice  in  which  they 
arc  employed.  They  are  best  situated  when  placed 
betvveen  the  sides  of  the  apertures  of  arcades,  above 
the  ground  story,  or  between  the  pedestals  of  a  range 
of  cnUimns  forming  a  gallery;  in  balconies,  staircases 
of  important  ediliccs,  enclosures  for  altars,  throneS) 
Male-beds,  &c. ;  and  not  upon  the  entablature  of 
buildiniB^  or  edifices,  except  when  their  roof  is  con- 
Mructed  in  the  form  of  a  terrace. 

BaluKters  sliould  be  of  an  even  number,  never  ad- 

mitling  the  halfof  a  baluster  at  the  extremities  of  each 

ige;  and  the  distance  which  separates  them  be- 

'ecn  their  greatest  diameter  should  be  eijual  to  one- 

,ir  of  that  diameter,  so  that  the  aperture  may  be 
lal  to  the  plane.     There  are  five  species  of  balua- 
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trades :  ihe  socle  of  the  Tuscan  is  plain,  and  the  cor- 
nice is  an  even  face,  surmounted  wilh  a  fillet ;  it* 
baluster  is  massive  in  its  proportions,  and  has  few 
mouldings.  The  Doric  is  lighter  and  more  ornament- 
ed ;  and  the  other  three  species  present  a:  similar  gra- 
dation. The  pi-oportions  and  mouldings  of  the  comic* 
and  socle  are  governed  by  those  of  the  pedestals  of 
the  different  orders. 

To  find  the  general  heights  of  balusters,  divide  the 
die  of  the  pedestal,  which  will  be  the  height  of  the 
baluster,  into  five  parts,  one  of  which  will  give  that  of 
its  base,  dividing  the  remaining  four  parts  into  five, 
one  of  which  will  determine  that  of  the  capital.  Agwn 
divide  tlie  space  between  the  capital  and  base  into 
five  other  parts,  three  of  which  will  give  the  height 
of  the  neck,  and  two  that  of  the  swell,  llic  plinth 
should  be  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  base,  and  tlie 
abacus  one-third  of  that  of  the  capital.  Tiiesc  are 
the  geueral  proportions  common  to  the  live  species  of 
balusters;  the  number  of  their  mouldings,  their  ex- 
pression, the  outline  or  swell  of  their  shalls,  the  ele- 
gance or  strength  of  their  forms,  being  governed  bjf 
tlie  order  to  which  they  belong.  The  Tuscan  balus- 
ter is  of  the  greatest  diameter,  has  the  least  number 
of  mouldings,  and  is  generally  square  in  its  plan.  Its 
height  is  divided  into  five  pails,  two  of  which  are 
given  for  the  diameter  of  its  swell  As  the  Corinlhiui 
bulustcr  ought  to  present  a  degree  of  elegance,  its 
greater  diameter  is  but  a  third  of  its  height ;  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  CVraposilc  balusters,  liave  the  same  com- 
parative proportion.  For  example,  if  the  height  of 
the  baluster  be  divided  into  sixty  parts,  the  greatest 
diameter  or  swell  of  the  Tuscan  should  be  twenty- 
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four  of  these  parts;  that  of  the  Doric  tvrenty-threc ; 
that  of  the  Ionic  twenty-two ;  and  those  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  twenty-one.  Each  of  these 
diameters  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
of  which  will  give  the  diameter  of  the  collarin  of  the 
capital,  scotia  of  the  base,  and  the  lesser  diameter,  or 
tti^r  part  of  the  shaft;  that  of  the  plinth  of  the  base 
is  equal  to  the  greater  diameter  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
abacus  of  the  capital  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  part  less. 

In  the  employment  of  balustrades  to  principal  stair- 
cases, care  should  be  taken  always  to  preserve  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  mouldings  of  the  balusters, 
making  the  inclination,  caused  by  the  stairs,  in  the 
heighth  of  the  plinth  of  the  base  and  the  abacus  of 
the  capital.  As  to  the  number  of  balusters  that  should 
be  employed  between  any  two  solids  or  planes,  namely, 
between  pedestals  and  sides  of  apertures,  it  should 
never  exceed  twelve,  nor  be  less  than  four.  Hie 
figures  5  and  6,  pi.  50,  may  serve  in  some  degree 
to  illustrate  the  general  expression  of  the  two  extremes 
in  balusters,  that  of  strength  and  lightness.  For  ex- 
amples of  their  employment  and  form,  see  the  dif- 
ferent elevations  and  sections  which  follow. 


OF  NICnES. 


The  employment  of  niches,  when  considered  as  to 
their  primitive  form,  is  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  but 
their  employment  as  an  object  in  architectural  deco- 
ration is  much  less  ancient  The  Greeks  gave  the 
first  proportion  to  niches,  according  to  their  situation, 
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at  the  exlerior  or  JDterior  of  edilices.  They  iatro- 
(Iticcd  statues  in  characterizing  the  dilTerent  edilices; 
and  the  employment  of  niches  in  architectural  decora- 
tion very  naturally  followed.  The  proportions  of  their 
statues  determined  those  of  the  niches;  which  were, 
however,  subjected  to  the  order  and  ornaments  of  the 
edifices  in  which  they  were  employed.  There  caii 
be  few  examples  of  niches  cited  amongst  the  existing 
remains  of  Greece.  In  their  temples  the  statues  were 
colossal,  and  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  cella; 
being  insulated,  as  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
and  that  of  Minerva,  at  Athens.  Amongst  the  exam- 
ples of  niches  presented  in  different  edifices,  there  are 
some  which  are  square,  as  at  the  choragic  monument 
of  Thrasyllus,  and  likewise  at  the  monument  of  Philo- 
papus ;  where  there  are  one  circular  and  two  quad- 
rangular niches,  which  are  still  ornamented  with 
statues.  But  if  we  had  not  these  references,  as  proofs 
of  the  employment  of  niches  in  the  antique  edifices, 
there  could  be  nothing  adduced  against  their  exten- 
sive employment,  from  the  numberof  those  discovered 
amongst  the  existing  remains,  erected  at  a  certain 
epoch,  being  small ;  as  all  the  edifices  of  Greece,  such 
as  the  Gymnasii,  Agorai,  Stadia,  &c.,  as  also  all  the 
magnificent  productions  belonging  to  private  indivi- 
duals, have  perished.  Those  examples  presented  in 
the  remains  of  the  antique  edifices,  erected  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  most  flourishing  centuries  of  the 
art,  and  for  the  greater  part  by  Grecian  artists,  will 
serve  as  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  niches  were 
employed  by  the  ancients,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds.  The  first  serve  for  the  placing  of  statues  ;  the 
second  arc  destined  to  different  uses,  as  the  exedrtB, 
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ir  liullow  «pacc8  of  grwiter  or  less  tlimensjon,  of  a 
>  jiiare  or  semicircular  form,  in  walh  of  a  considerable   > 
<-\tenU     The  first  are  situated    in  temples,  saloons, 
:iihI  basilicas,  l>etween  the  intercolumni aliens  of  por- 
ticoes, and  in  plain  waits ;  bcin^  generally  about  seven 
feet  in  height,  so  as  to  contain  a  statue  the  size  of 
life,  as  those  at  the  temple   of  Mars  tlie  Avenger. 
Tliis  ifi  the  most  suitable  dimension,  since  it  serves  as 
a  scale  of  coraparison  tojudge  of  the  exact  dimensions 
of  ihe  edifice.     Niches  of  this  size  were  ollen  em- 
pl<iyed  in  the  interior  of  temples,  when  construcled 
of  brick,  as  at  the  temple  of  tlie  forum  of  Antoninus, 
ami  thai  of  Venus,  at  Rome ;  together  with  a  great 
number  of  other  constructions  of  brick,  where  this 
dc^criplinn  of  niche  has  been  adopted,  both  at  Rome 
r  JB  the  thermte,  and  of  Tivoti,  in  the  private  buildings 
I  of  (he  villa  of  Adrian.     Of  this  first  kind  of  niche 
there  were  both  rointd  and  square  ;  wlien  they  were 
wjuare  in  their  plan,  they  were  square  also  in  their 
elevation;  as  likewise  when  they  presented  a  semi- 
circular plan,  their  elevation  terminated  in  the  same 
manner.     Sometimes  they  were  without  ornaments,  at 
-  fllliers  decorated  with  architraves,  as  at  the  arch  of 
Manns:  they  were  also  employed  with  columns  and 
Ledimentri,  as  at  the  Pantheon  and  thermte,  and  also 
nl  a  t«niple  nt  Nismes,  generally  named  that  of  Oianii. 
M*|ie  interior  of  this  edifice  has  its  two  sides  decorated 
Hrilh  six  Corinthian  columns  engaged  in  the  walh. 
^BBcli  Intercotnmniation  is  occupied  by  a  niche,  placed 
J[poo  a  stylobate,  and  ornamented  with  an  architrave, 
Harmed  by  two  pila.'iters  that  support  an  entablalure 
^■rhh  a  pediment ;  presenting  one  of  the  most  beau- 
^■(ul  models  of  its   kind    with  which  antiquity  has 
B  2f 


amittttAi  ask  i:^  pL  4BiL)  At  other  timet,  when 
<fii0iu«<ti  «-xa  :%AEmms^  mhiA  were  situated  at  too 
£?«ac  A  inHcru  i;o  ubnii  «<' pedestals,  tlie  columns  were 
f^KM  a^KA  ^juc&si^  as  at  the  thenns  of  Diocleaan, 
atti  j£  duf  iicai5e  c-t*  titie  Teo^de  of  Peace. 

TVs  jiscrraii  kiad  oc  whe  is  of  large  dimensioiis, 
hi'sin^:  i2Eti  vaj^:njcct  ix  ks  base.     It  is  employed  at 
i2Af  fti::;^i:i:r  -x*  eiidcesw  to  cartaia  groups  of  figures, 
cc  o.HK»saI  <cuaifT» .  i^  ihoee  nuder  the  portico  of  the 
Pu£hM«  At  Rede.    Otheffs  of  thb  description,  though 
ci  ^ciS  xT^»:tf  cs:]e»£Ms^  were  sometimes  placed  at 
the  eiXKcsitT.  ia  the  iaftefior  of  temples,  fi>r  the  re- 
ciefCVL^  cf  cv^toBsal  figures ;  as  at  the  cella  of  the 
tesp^  of  VewBs  at  Roose :  aud  at  other  times  in  the 
hfesificas<  to  ci?«taiB  the  seats  of  the  tribunal,  as  at  the 
isbwuBed  Temple  of  Peace;  which  Goostantine  em- 
|4.^T^1  as  a  b(»lici ;  and  in  the  banlica  at  Pompeii. 
la  these  last  instances  it  is  named  the  chalcidicum. 
TVise  pr^:$«rnted  in  the  saloons  of  the  therms  were 
sufTwinded  bv  seaUs  fi^r  ease  and  conversation ;  ex- 
amples  c^"*  which  may  be  found  in  the  different  thermsp, 
and  in  several  saloons  at  the  villa  of  Adrian,  and  are 
distii^ished  by  the  term  exedr«e.     Lastly,  niches  of 
£T«iter  dimensaoos  than  the  preceding  were  con- 
structed in  the  walls  which  served  as  inclosnres  finr  the 
ihemne^  answering  as  abutments:  some  were  semi- 
cirvular,  others  square  in  their  plan ;  and  were  often 
employed  alternately.    When  their  dimension  was 
very  considerable,  they  were  left  open  at  the  top, 
ami  contained  many  rows  of  seats  placed  above  each 
other,  serving  as  amphitheatres  for  the  delivery  of 
public   discourses,  or    the    exhibition    of  particular 
games;    examples  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
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thermse  Caracalla  and  Dioclesian :  this  kind  of  niche 
18  also  termed  exedra.  They  were  also  employed  in 
Greece,  in  the  inclosures  surrounding  the  temples,  as 
at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  repaired  by  Adrian ; 
which  presents  niches  of  this  description,  some  of  which 
are  square  and  others  semicircular  in  their  plan,  and 
are  placed  alternately.  Their  front  was  decorated 
with  columns,  and  their  summit  presented  a  covering 
of  wood;  their  dimensions  not  being  great,  and  the 
soflGit  was  divided  into  compartments,  and  ornamented 
with  paintings. 

The  antique  examples  above  cited  furnish  models 
of  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  niches;  and  what 
has  been  said  will  doubtless  show  what  character 
they  ought  to  bear,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
edi6ce  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  This  cha- 
racter ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same  judgment 
which  presides  in  determining  the  form  and  decoration 
of  doors  and  windows ;  not  as  regards  utility,  but  as 
decorative  objects  entering  into  the  ordonnance  of  the 
same  edifice. 

Of  those  amongst  the  first  kind  mentioned  in  this 
article,  employed  by  the  modems,  there  are  three 
classes.  The  first  expresses  strength  and  simplicity, 
the  third  delicacy  and  richness,  and  the  second  the 
medium:  their  form,  in  their  plan  and  elevation,  is 
either  quadrangular  or  semicircular.  The  first  is 
without  any  decoration;  the  second  class  is  orna- 
mented with  an  archivolt ;  and  the  third  class  com- 
prehends that  which  is  ornamented  with  an  entabla- 
ture and  pediment  supported  by  two  columns. 

This  classification  of  niches  is  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  architecture,  expressing  three  dis- 
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Unci  characters  correiqioiKliiig  toieach  of  the  orders. 
Each  of  these  niches  ought  to  be  of  a  proportion  con- 
sistent with  the  ordonnance  to  which  they  relate; 
which  is  alone  determined  by  judgment.  It  has  in 
vain  l)eon  attempted  by  many  authors  to  determine 
the  invariable  proportion  of  niches,  as  also  the  other 
f>arts  of  architecture,  without  success.  'I  he  general 
rule  given  for  the  proportion  of  niches  is  twice  and  a 
half  their  width  in  height ;  but  the  particular  rule  is, 
to  divide  the  widtli  of  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
niches  into  twelve  parts,  giving  twenty-eight  of  these 
divisions  in  height  to  the  first,  thirty  to  the  second, 
and  thirty-one  to  the  third.  This  determination  of 
the  proportions  of  niches,  like  those  of  the  orders  and 
the  other  parts  of  an  ordonnance,  are  only  a  species 
of  medium  terms,  established  to  serve  as  approximate 
measures  to  the  combinations  of  the  artist.  For  ex- 
amples of  their  employment,  see  the  different  plates  of 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  which  follow. 


OF   CROWNING    ENTABLATURES. 

l^iB  expression  of  character,  suitable  to  each  edi- 
fice, is  greatly  aided  by  the  entablature.  This  ex- 
pression may  be  given  in  two  ways ;  namely,  by  the 
details  of  the  modinature,  and  by  the  choice  of  the 
ornaments.  The  details  of  the  modinature  are  what 
are  termed  the  profiles ;  and  by  the  combination  of 
these  profiles,  their  number,  greater  or  less  projection, 
stn^ngth  or  lightness,  a  solemn  or  gay,  light  or  strong, 
simple  or  composed  character,  may  be  produced.     It 


.•ss  and  repose  that  oiiirht  to  bv, '."^civcJ  cic:  r  i- 
>  the  nature  of  each  edilice.  ii  I'lit  mrcly  i...  :-_- 
villi.  The  principal  maii«oi»  of  Italy  are  almost 
'owned  with  snmptiioiia  and  magoifioeni  eoiai- 
tea;  yet  anuxigit  thb  great  nnmber,  two  oalj 
become  claauc ;  nanielv«  that  of  Straszi  iralafy, 
oreoce,  and  that  of  Fameee  palace,  at  Rome. 
pL  8B.)  The  entaUature,  pL  38,  given  by 
da,  the  proportion  of  which  is  the  ekventh  part 
s  whde  height  of  the  elevation,  is  well  adapterf 
rowning  an  extensive  fieifade.  Its  total,  partak 
f  the  Doric  and  Corinthian,  is  judiciously  com- 
1 ;  and  it  will  bear  enriching  or  simplifying  with 
I  propriety,  according  to  the  emjdoyment  to 
ii  it  may  be  destined.  But  care  must  be  taken 
I  support  it  with  columns.  It  is  too  rich  tor  the 
;,  and  of  too  great  strength  tor  the  CSorinthian ; 
lot  proper  for  orders  to  which  their  own  entabla* 
are  alone  suitable,  or  others  which  are  analo- 
and  well  combined.  It  is  not  always  judicious 
llaw  step  by  step  the  compositions  of  authors, 
B^  they  may  have  been  adopted  and  acknow- 
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building.-',  in  which  neither  columns  nor  pilasters  are 
employed,  is  to  divide  the  total  height  from  the  line  of 
base  to  the  level  of  the  ccihng  of  the  uppermost  slorj 
into  about  eight  parts,  giving  one  of  these  for  tlie 
height  of  the  entablature  ;  but  when  it  is  intended  to 
suppress  the  architrave,  the  last  division  is  subdivided 
into  five,  two  of  wliich  are  given  for  the  cornice,  and 
the  half  of  the  remaining  three  for  the  frieze ;  and 
likewise  when  the  cornice  alone  is  employed,  the  same 
practice  is  followed  in  the  subdivisions,  two  of  wliicli 
are  given  for  its  height. 


I 


OF   THE   FORM    AND    PROPORTION    OF   THE    INTERIO] 
BUILDINGS   AND    EDIFICES. 


The  general  forma  and  proportions  assigned  by 
modern  authors  to  the  difierent  apartments  are,  that 
the  forms  of  spacious  cabinets,  dining,  drawing,  and 
ball-rooms,  be  rectangular;  and  that  their  length  be 
equal  to  the  diagonal  of  a  square  formed  on  their 
breadth  ;  whilst  those  of  saloons  may  be  square,  cir- 
cular, elliptical,  or  octagonal.  The  proportions  of 
great  galleries  and  extensive  Ubraries  may  extend 
from  four  to  seven  times  their  breadth  in  length. 
The  general  height  of  apartments  is  given  by  takuig 
one-half  of  their  length  and  breadth ;  for  those  of 
galleries  and  libraries  of  considerable  length,  once 
and  a  half  their  breadth.  The  proportions  of  stair- 
cases and  passages  or  corridors  (the  breadth  of  the 
latter  may  be  from  one-third  tw  one-fourth  of  that  of 
the  principal  rooms)  arc  determined  by  the  extent 
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of  the  buildings  and  apartments;  it  being  essential 
in  architectore,  always  to  observe  a  strict  relation 
between  the  parts  and  the  total. 

The  height  of  the  chambers  on  the  second  story  are, 
aocording  to  the  common  methods,  made  about  one- 
twelfth  part  less  than  thdt  of  the  rooms  below ;  and 
the  height  of  a  third  story  three-fourths  of  that  of  the 
second.  As  all  the  rooms  of  the  same  story  are  com- 
monly of  an  equal  height,  while  convenience  requires 
them  to  be  of  different  lengths  and  breadths;  the 
proper  relation  between  their  height  and  the  otlier 
dimensions  cannot  always  be  preserved  williout  addi- 
tional expense.  Where  this  is  not  an  obstacle,  the 
height  of  the  story  may  be  governed  by  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms ;  while  the  proportions  of  the  lesser  rooms 
may  be  regulated,  and  their  appearance  improved,  by 
means  of  coved  and  flat,  groined,  arched,  or  vaulted 
oeHings. 

Vitruvius  gives  three  diflerent  rules  for  the  propor- 
tion of  vestibules.  The  first  consists  in  dividing  the 
length  of  the  vestibule  into  five  parts,  three  of  which 
are  given  for  the  breadth;  the  second  into  three 
parts,  giving  two  for  the  breadth ;  and  the  third  in 
taking  the  diagonal  of  a  square  for  its  length,  whose 
side  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  vestibule.  Their 
height  is  less  by  a  fourth  part  than  their  length. 

The  pteromata  (a  range  of  columns  at  each  side  of 
the  vestibule,  leaving  a  passage  between  them  and 
the  wall,)  Situated  on  the  right  and  left,  should  have 
in  breadth,  if  the  length  of  the  vestibule  be  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet,  each  a  sixth  part  of  its  length ;  if 
it  be  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  a  seventh  part ;  if  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet,  an  eighth  part;  if  from  sixty  to 
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cighty,  a  ninth  part ;  and  lastly,  if  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet,  each  one-tenth  part  of  its  length  for 
their  breadtii.  The  architrave  placed  upon  the 
columns  forming  these  passages  should  be  of  such  an 
elevation  as  to  make  the  height  equal  to  the  breadth. 
The  intercolumniations  should  not  be  less  than  three 
diameters,  nor  more  than  four.  If  the  Doric  order  be 
employed,  they  are  governed  by  triglyphs. 

The  tablinum,  or  cabinet,  should  be,  if  the  width 
of  the  vestibule  be  twenty  feet,  of  two-thirds  of  that 
dimeni»ion ;  if  it  be  from  thirty  to  forty,  one-half;  and 
if  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  the  proportion  of  the  cabinet 
should  be  two-fifths  of  the  width  of  the  vestibule. 
IMie  height  of  the  cabinet  should  be  an  eighth  part 
more  than  its  width.  The  principal  entrance  of  the 
least  vestibules,  should  be  two-thirds  of  the  width  of 
the  cabinet,  and  that  of  the  large  vestibules  one-half 
of  the  same  width. 

^Jlie  triclinia,  or  dining-rooms,  the  oeci,  or  banquet- 
ing-rooms,  and  the  exedrae,  or  drawing-rooms,  should 
have  double  their  breadth  in  length,  and  their  height 
should  be  equal  to  half  of  their  length  and  breadth 
taken  together.  The  pinacotheca,  or  picture-gallery, 
like  the  drav/ing-room,  should  be  spacious,.  The 
tt»ci,  or  Corinthian,  and  the  tetrastyle,  or  Egyptian 
apartments,  though  of  similar  proportions  to  those 
prescribed  for  dining  rooms,  should  be  of  great  di- 
mensions^ on  account  of  the  columns  employed. 

The  Corintliian  and  Egyptian  apartments  differ  from 
each  other,  l>y  the  Corinthian  having  but  one  order  of 
columns  phieed  upon  a  i:>cdestal,  or  otherwise  upon 
the  pavemt»nt,  and  support  ing  their  architrave  and  cor- 
nice of  wood,  or  coated  with  stucco;  above  which  is  an 
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arched  ceiling.  But  t)ie  Egyptian  apartments  have 
ftn  architrave  upon  their  columns,  and  above  the 
architrave  is  a  floor,  which  extends  from  tlie  columns 
to  the  wall. 

I'lits  floor  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  an  open  terrace  around  the  whole.     Above  the 
I  arcliitrave,  and  perpendicularly  over  these  columns, 
hjltfaers  are  placed,  whose  height  is  less  by  a  fourth 
nftrt  than  those  beneath  them.     There  is  an  archi- 
trave, with  other  ornaments,  upon  the  upper  range  of 
columns ;  and  the  roof  has  a  straight  ceiling.     Be- 
tween  tbe    upper  range   of  columns  are  windows, 
Hvllich  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  basilica,  and 
V.'dus  coostitutes  the  difference  between  the  Egyptian 
sod  the  Corinthian  apartments. 

The  Greeks,  adds  Vitruvius,  have  a  room  which 
they  name  Cyzlcenc.  It  has  a  northern  aspect,  with 
a  door  in  the  centre,  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens. 
Its  length  and  breadth  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
coQvenieDce  of  placing  two  tables  in  opposite  hut 
nmilar  situations  to  each  other.  On  the  right  and 
left  are  windows  in  form  of  doors,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  enjoying  the  exterior  aspect.  Its  height  is 
once  and  a  half  its  breadth.  Thus  the  cyzicene  of 
the  Greeks  answered  the  same  purposes  as  the  tric- 
HKhudi  of  the  Romans. 

^V  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign,  even  to  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  remarkable  rooms  in  modem  architecture, 
either  particular  forms  or  a  general  character,  which 
would  furnisii  the  basts  for  a  theory  of  a  detailed 

riptiou. 
f^.Palladio  states,  that  the   most  elegant   forms  for 
rttnents  and  rooms  are  seven  in  number;  namely, 
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the  round,  which  are  the  most  rare;  the  square; 
those  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  formed  upon  their  breadth ;  those  of  a  square 
and  a  third ;  a  square  and  a  half;  a  square  and  two- 
thirds  ;  and  lastly,  of  two  squares  ;  and  that  the  best 
proportion  for  the  height  of  these  different  apart- 
ments, when  they  have  flat  ceilings,  is  in  giving  their 
breadth  for  their  height.  But  if  those  which  are 
square  in  their  plan  be  terminated  by  semicircular  or 
vaulted  ceilings,  they  should  have  one-third  more 
than  their  breadth  to  the  key  of  the  arch;  and  the 
height  of  those  whose  length  is  greater  than  their 
breadth  is  given  by  adding  the  length  to  the  breadth, 
and  taking  the  halK 

Scamozzi  observes,  that  the  ancients  made  their 
apartments  square,  or  otherwise  twice  their  breadth 
in  length,  and  that  their  general  hcightli  at  the  least 
was  their  breadth ;  or,  at  the  most,  tlie  half  of  the 
length  and  breadth  together.  The  following  are  the 
five  different  proportions  wliich  he  proposes  for  apeurt- 
ments.  The  first,  says  he,  are  square ;  the  second 
have  once  and  a  quarter  their  breadth  in  length;  the 
third,  once  and  a  half;  the  fourth,  once  and  three- 
quarters;  and  the  fifth,  twice  their  breadth  in  length. 
For  the  heiglit  of  the  first,  he  prescribes  their  breadth; 
to  the  second,  an  eighth  more  than  their  breadth;  to 
the  third,  a  fourtii ;  to  the  fourth,  three-eighths  more 
than  their  breadth ;  and  to  the  fifth,  once  and  a  half 
their  breadth ;  and  he  further  adds,  that  the  first,  or 
ground-story,  ought  to  have  the  greatest  elevation, 
which  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Palladio,  who  says, 
that  each  story  ought  to  have  a  si.Yth  less  in  height 
than  that  immcdiatelv  below  it.  
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OF    D!STKIBUTIO^. 


One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  architecture, 
tlie  aim  of  which  is  to  runder  its  various  productions 
healthful,  convcnicDt,  and  agreeable,  consists  in  judi- 
cious distribution.  This  branch  of  the  art,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients,  is  that  of  all  others,  of  which 
we  have  the  least  knowledge.  Private  habitations 
arc  not  constructions  of  a  nature  capable  of  surviving' 
the  overthrow  and  revolutions  which  destroy  cities. 
Was  it  not  fur  the  discoveries  made  of  the  cities 
buried  by  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  our  knowledge 
would  be  confined  to  the  obscure  and  problematic 
descriptions  given  by  a  few  writers  of  antiquity.  The 
small  number,  and  the  state  of  preservation  of  those 
booses  which  have  been  discovered,  have,  however, 
tended  to  throw  but  little  light  on  the  distribution  of 
interiors.  Nothing  is  more  subordinate  to  domestic 
customs  and  habits  than  this  part  of  architecture. 
What  is  remarked  in  the  plans  of  these  houses  is,  a 
very  wmple  and  almost  uniform  distribution.  At  the 
villa  of  Pompeii,  however,  the  studied  and  skilful 
application  of  ornaments,  and  the  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  ofiices  and  interior  conveniences,  make  it  pre- 
sumable that  this  part  of  comfort  and  pleasure  must 
Imve  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  both  in  town  and 
country  houses  belonging  to  wealthy  individuals. 

Mwlem  artists  concur  in  the  probal^ilily  of  this 
c(Hij«ctiire,  from  an  examination  made  of  the  plans  of 
the  villa  of  Adrian,  at  Tivoli.  The  apartments  are 
distributed  with  the  greatest  art ;  the  baths,  and  all 
the  other  conveniences,  arc   arranged   in  the  moKt 


jj 
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diligent  and  able  manner;  those  rooms  whicii  were 
of  a  large  dimension  were  lighted  in  a  manner  very 
appropriate  to  the  climate  ;  and  with  great  art  accom- 
modated to  the  different  hours  of  the  day  during 
which  they  were  employed.  These  shapeless  ruins 
prove  to  us,  that  the  artof  distribiition,  and  the  luxury 
of  conveniences,  were  carried  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

Vitruvias,  treating  on  this  subject,  c.  7,  b.  6,  makes 
the  following  observations.  The  winter  triclinium,  or 
dining-room,  and  the  bath,  should  be  situated  oppo- 
site to  the  winter's  dechning  sun,  because  its  light  \t 
there  useful ;  besides,  the  western  sun  shining  thereon, 
produces  heat,  and  makes  the  aspect  warm  eihI 
pleasant  in  the  evening.  Bed-chambers  and  libra* 
ri('»  ithould  face  the  east,  for  in  these  the  morning 
light  is  required  ;  it  is  also  necessary  in  order  that  the 
hookn  in  libraries  may  not  decay,  for  in  those  that  are 
situated  to  the  south  and  west  they  will  be  damaged 
by  the  damp  and  by  the  worms  which  the  humid 
winds  generate  and  nourish.  The  rooms  destined 
1(1  be  employed  during  spring  and  autumn,  should 
face  the  east;  for  the  windows  being  then  turned 
fnim  the  sun,  proceeding  westward,  render  those 
apiirtments  lem|»ernte  at  the  time  they  are  generally 
duiiloyed.  The  summer  dining-room  should  be  situ- 
nled  tuwiinU  the  north,  because  this  aspect  is  not, 
like  the  otiiers,  rendered  hot  at  the  summer  solstice; 
for  being  turned  from  the  course  of  the  sun,  it  remains 
aKvays  eool,  and  \^'hen  used,  is  salubrious  and  plea- 
sant. 'I'ho  same  aspect  is  also  the  most  proper  for 
the  pinncotheca.  or  picture-rooms  or  galleries,  on  ac- 
count of  the  equality  of  light. 
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The  most  ^neral  observations,  as  regards  aspects 
in  our  own  country,  are,  that  the  south-east  is  the 
most  esteemed  ;  and  thai  the  south  and  due  east  riink 
next.     Again,  the  south-west  is  regarded  as  the  most  ■ 
objectionable,  because  the  rains  proceed  more  from  j 
that  point  than  from  any  other.    An  aspect  due  north  ; 
or  west,  has  equally  a  disadvantage  ;  the  former  from  I 
being  deprived  of  the  sun,  and  the  tatter  by  being  A 
incommoded  with  it,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  J 
the  day. 

Distribution  Is  intimately  connected  with  the  cli- 
mate, customs,  social  habits,  and  the  precedents  of  | 
ostentation  and  vanity ;  and  if  these  differ  in  each  age 
and  nation,  it  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  how  this  part  of 
architecture  can  be  submitted  to  rule,  or  any  positive 
examples  be  proposed.    One  point  only  can  be  agreed 
vpoD,  which  is  conveniency;  as  this  doubtless  consti-  , 
tutcA  the  base  of  distribtitton.      Nevertheless,   evea  I 
cnnveniency  is  local  and  dependent  on  habit ;  which 
differing  every  where,  must  necessarily  produce  dif- 
ferent results. 

A  rommary  of  the  different  opinions  of  those  who 
I'ltave  treated  on  this  subject,  more  particularly  as 
^krdft  rcsideDcea,  is  contained  in  the  following  general 
remarks. 

A  building  ought  to  present  itself  in  an  advanta- 
-gcons  manner,  and  have  a  good  entrance. 

The  best  sitnatiun  for  the  body  of  the  house, 
between  (if  it  is  intended  that  there  should  be  each 
of  the«)  the  court  and  garden. 

The  offices  and  stables  should  be  placed  in  such  a  j 
toanner  that  the  apartments  may  not  be  incommoded  ;  i 
which  may  be  avoided  by  placing  them  so  as  to  range 
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with  each  siJe  of  the  court.  One  of  these  sides,  that 
on  which  the  offices  are  placed,  should  be  conoected 
by  a  passage  or  vestibule  that  leads  to  the  dioing- 
room  ;  in  order  that  the  service  of  the  table  may  be 
conveniently  attended  to. 

Irregularity  in  the  forms  of  the  different  rooms  or 
apartraenta  should  be  avoided;  it  ought  only  lo  be 
permitted  when  its  application  to  some  detailed  part 
may  procure  a  greater  space  or  more  desirable  situa- 
tion to  any  of  the  principal  apartments. 

When,  in  a  spacious  mansion,  it  is  intended  to  form 
an  extensive  range  of  apartments,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  placing  any  rooms  destined  for  the  use  of 
servants  in  the  same  range. 

In  interior  as  in  exterior  distribution,  symmetry 
ought  generally  to  be  observed,  except  in  some  casus 
of  interior  distribution;  on  which  occasions  the  neces- 
sary relation  of  the  opposite  sides  should  be  Judi- 
ciously arranged. 

It  is  an  indispensable  rule,  that  the  interior  distribu- 
tion accord  with  the  exterior  decoration. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  which,  as  before  re- 
marked, forms  one  of  the  most  important  parts  oT 
architecture,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  offer  some 
further  observations.  If  a  vestibule,  gallery,  or  any 
other  part,  present  itself  at  the  entrance  of  a  house  or 
edifice  of  more  than  one  story,  the  staircase  ought  to 
be  conspicuously  situated,  and  the  distribution  of  each 
story  should  be  so  judiciously  conceived  and  arranged, 
that  the  landing  may  afTord  the  greatest  facility  to 
each  principal  or  private  room  or  apartment.  But  as 
this  subject  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  indication,  it 
is  necessary,  before  forming  plaus  of  the  distribution 
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of  either  public  or  private  edilSces  or  boildliigs,  to 
ascertain  the  particulars  of  all  that  is  required^  the 
general  and  detailed  relations  of  locality ;  and  of  the 
Ktnation,  which  is  no  less  essential,  so  as  to  profit  by 
the  different  prospects  that  may  present  themselves 
from  the  interior,  as  also  for  the  aspect  of  the  exterior. 
For  a  judicious  composition  of  a  plan  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  an  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the 
desired  conveniences,  or  an  inadequate  study  of  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  site.     To  effect 
this  desirable  end,  no  design  should  be  attempted 
without  previously  forming  a  correct  and  detailed 
memorandum  of  all  the  exigencies. 


OF   DOMES. 


Before  proceeding  to  pass  any  observations  on  the 
iiatnre  and  employment  of  the  dome,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  necessary  to  give  a  history  of  the  form  and  appli* 
Cation  to  which  the  arch  was  subjected  amongst  the 
Ancients,  and  afterwards  that  which  it  presents  in  the 
tniddle  ages ;  and  lastly,  the  differences  it  underwent, 
in  its  form  and  application,  on  its  introduction  into 
modem  architecture. 

The  generality  of  writers  who  have  visited  Egypt, 
^ree  as  to  there  being  no  indication  of  a  real  arch 
amongst  the  constructions  of  that  country.  There 
are,  however,  many  examples  that  present  a  kind  of 
essay  or  rude  attempt  at  this  method  of  construction. 
In  the  pyramids  are  found  a  species  of  raised  ceilings, 
which  terminate  in  a  point  by  means  of  stones,  which 
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are  laid  fl«t,  and  project  Uie  one  over  the  other.  The 
uppermost,  or  centre  stone,  instead  of  forming  a 
key,  that  is  to  say,  being  dressed  conically,  is  laid  flat 
upon  the  others,  without  forming  any  stay  whatever 
to  the  superior  part  of  the  masonry.  All  the  differenl 
erections  of  the  same  period,  which  present  this  form 
in  their  construction,  olfer  the  same  arrangemeiiU 
Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  repairs  which  the  subter- 
rains  of  the  labyrinth  had  undergone,  employs  the 
word  fornex,  which  is  applicable  to  straight  ceilings, 
The  remains  of  a  bridge  over  a  canal  leading  to 
Copies,  exhibits  flat  stones  of  considerable  length, 
extended  from  one  pier  to  the  other.  Those  disco- 
vered by  Pocock,  are  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Greeks  in  that  country;  and  the  arch 
spoken  of  by  Lucus,  was  erected  at  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

As  the  climate  of  Egypt  accorded  well  with  the 
early  custom  of  forming  excavations,  and  subterra- 
neous constructions,  so  likewise  it  was  very  favourable 
to  those  which  were  afterwards  erected  in  imilatitm 
of  the  same  type  and  style.  The  employment  of  flat 
coverings  is  also  Justifled  by  the  absence  of  rain, 
which  is  substituled  by  the  periodical  overflow  of  Uie 
Nile.  In  constructing  the  coverings  of  galleries,  slabs 
of  stone  were  used ;  extending  in  one  piece  from  the 
columns  to  the  wall.  The  temples  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  composed  of  interiors  requiring  immense 
coverings;  and,  indeed,  independent  of  the  practice! 
which  were  already  established,  the  scarcity  of  wood 
in  this  country  must  have  prevented  its  extensive 
employment  in  their  edifices. 

The  inclined  carpentry,  on  the  contrary,  with  which 
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the  constructions  of  Greece  were  surmounted,  gave  '] 
rise  to  tfae  pediment ;  and  in  tike  manner  the  arched 
covering  was  suggested  by  the  roof.  Hence  we  may 
account  for  their  absence  in  Egypt.  In  the  tast-men- 
tioned  country,  the  soffits  of  the  ceiUngs  present  only 
a  smooth  surface,  without  indication,  as  in  Greece,  of 
the  framing  of  the  carpentry  producing  compartmenls. 
This  indication  of  the  employment  of  wood  particu- 
larly characterizes  this  part  of  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture. Its  absence  sufficiently  proves  that  of  the 
material  in  the  model  of  the  Egyptian  architecture.  , 
Carpentry  affords  simple  and  economical  means  of 

(ttniting  under  one  covering  the  most  extensive  intc- 
jion ;  sad  tliis  being  once  established  by  necessity, 
the  natural  progress  of  ideas  must  have  endeavoured 
to  replace  it,  by  constructions  more  solid  and  durable. 
That  the  Greeks  have  constructed  what  we  de- 
agnate  rotundas  is  beyond  a  doubt,  as  also  that  iticy 
have  employed  carpentry  to  cover  similar  iuteriors. 
The  Odcon  furnishes  us  with  an  example.  Pansanias 
describes  a  circular  edifice  named  Philippeum,  erected 
in  honour  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  covering 
^mi  which  was  likewise  of  wood  ;  having  at  its  summit 
^Bvpecies  of  ornament  of  bronze,  to  which  the  ends  of 
Hme  rafters  were  secured.  The  same  writer  makes 
mention  of  a  circular  structure  at  Epidaurus,  the  whole 
of  which  was  constructed  of  white  marble.  Also  of 
another  of  the  same  form  and  materials,  but  of  a  more 
ancient  date,  at  Orchomenos;  covered  with  an  he- 
mispherical arch,  or  what  is  termed  a  cupola  of 
stone;  having  its  key  of  the  same  material.  Thus 
hemispherical  arches  were  constructed  in  Greece,  nni 
<inly  of  wood,  but  of  stone. 
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This  manner  or  constmction  was  afterwards  adopted 
at  Rome,  and,  as  forming  a  part  in  the  thermfe,  pa- 
laces, &c.  received  new  modifications,  which  gave 
rise  to  arches  prcs^inlin^  other  foi-ms  than  those  whicli 
had  hitherto  heen  employed.  Such  were  the  sur- 
based  arch  (testiido),  the  hcmisplierical  arch,  ^plied 
to  elliptical  and  octaETonal  plans  with  pendcuti%'cs 
(hemisphserium),  and  tlie  arch  with  lunettes,  or  groins 
(camera  hmelata).  The  employment  of  this  last 
Bpecies  became  indispensable  iu  the  construction  of 
immense  interiors  retjuiring  large  openings  for  tlie 
admission  of  light ;  the  windows  naturally  being  in- 
8eril>ed  within  the  space  formed  by  the  intersecting 
arches.  There  is  no  example  of  this  dcscriptioo  of 
arcii  ou  an  extensive  scale,  anterior  to  the  constroO' 
tion  of  what  is  commonly,  though  doubtfully.  Darned 
the  Temple  of  Peace.  The  same  species  was  likewise 
employed  in  the  thermae.  Those  bearing  the  name 
of  Dioclesian  are  the  best  preserved.  The  great 
saloon  in  the  centre  of  this  thcrmse  exist'^  in  its  entire 
state,  and  is  used  at  the  present  time  as  a  church 
If  this  construction  be  minutely  examined,  the  germ 
and  principle  of  the  pointed,  or  what  is  more  gene- 
rally termed  the  Gothic  arch,  to  whicli  such  trivial 
and  improbable  origins  have  been  assigned,  may  be 
discovered.  This  saloon  is  covered  by  a  groined  arch 
or  vault;  the  springing  points  of  which  are  supported 
by  eight  granite  columns,  which  decorate  it  sides. 
The  whole  of  this  vaulted  covering  is  composed  of 
three  large  compartments,  formed  by  a  longitudinal 
and  transversal,  or  by  intersecting  arches, 

This  example,  which  has  been  selected  in  prefer- 
ence  to  any  other,  on   account   of  its  being 
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pooraWy  kiiawa,  may  serve  to  show,  that  necessity 

,  which  requires  that,  extensive  interiors  be  con- 

ucted  oiler  this  sohd  manner,  suggested  long  before 

lime  of  the  Gothic,  the  system  of  intersecting 

xhes.      By  comparing  the  naves  of  Gothic  churches 

irith  0\c  above-mentioned  example,  no  other  differ- 

eoce  will  be  found  than  what  results  from  the  nature 

and   employment  of  the  materials.     'J'hc    springing 

wnts  of  the  arches  of  the  thermje  rise  from  columns, 

the  same  manner  that  Gothic  arches  rest  upon 

We  shall  now  resume  our  researches  into  the 
l|b>ration!i    that   the    forms  and   employment  of  the 

emispherical  arch  of  the  ancients  underwent,  in  its 

ppfication  in  modern  architecture,  from  the  rcstora- 

ion  of  the  arts  to  the  present  time. 

I  Tbc  general  form  of  the  antique  temples,  says  M. 

luatremere,  is  that  of  a  parallelogram.     But  a  con- 

derable  number  were  erected  that  were  circular  in 
their  plan.  'I'his  last-mentioned  form  appears  more 
particularly  to  have  been  observed  in  temples  dedi- 
cated to  certain  diviniLies,  such  as  Vesta,  8ybilla, 
Baccbus,  &c.  The  most  celebrated,  and  also  the  best 
prenerved,  of  the  antique  rotundas,  is  tiiat  at  Rome, 

Vvbich  bears  the  name  of  the  Pantheon,  supposed  to 

lave  been  dedicaled  to  all  the  deities.  The  ancients 
:vcutcd  no  edifices,  either  of  a  curvilineal,  or  any 

Rther  form,  presenting  the  particular  character  which 
Uoguishes  the  modern  cufmlas  or  domes  from  the 

iDtique  rotundas.  The  worship  of  the  ancients  con- 
^teil  of  sacrifices,  followed  by  tnrrefactions,  libations, 

ind  many  other  customs,  which  from  the  smoke, odour, 
I  clcansings,  that  attended  them,  would  have  been 
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insupportable  in  the  interior  of  a  confined  edifice,  and 
whitli  alone  could  be  practised  in  tlie  open  air.  Thus 
a  temple  amongst  the  ancients  was  in  reality  but  a 
species  of  sanctuary,  generally  of  a  limited  extent,  and 
in  some  ca-ses  wilhont  covering.  The  sacrifices  were 
made  at  the  front  of  the  temple,  in  an  inclosure  which 
was  often  of  great  extent,  and  hy  uhich  it  was  sur- 
rounded. It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  rotundM, 
or  other  edifices  of  this  kind,  have  been  temples.  The 
Pantheon  is  suspected,  and  not  without  great  proba* 
bilily,  as  having  formed  part  of  the  thermae  of  Agri|^ 
pa.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  saloons  that  has  escaped 
destruction,  amongst  all  those  whose  remains  are  ap- 
proximately situated,  and  the  great  total  of  wboee 
plan  is  known  to  the  generality  of  artists. 

The  difl'erence  of  the  mode  of  worship  introduced 
hy  the  Christian  religion,  required  interiors  of  a  suf- 
fkient  extent  to  contain  the  number  of  those  who 
attended  the  ceremonies;  and  as  instruction  formed  ft 
principal  portion  of  that  worship,  it  became  necessary 
that  the  limits  of  their  extent  should  be  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  minister  being  heard  by  all  the  indivi- 
duals present.  Amongst  all  the  ancient  edilices,  none 
prt'sctitcd  a  form  so  well  adapted  for  that  which  WM 
required  as  the  basilica,  wliosc  spacious  interiors  were 
proportionate  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
disposition  of  their  plans  being  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
T  was  alone  sufficient,  independently  of  tlieir  analogy 
with  the  sign  of  Christianity,  to  cause  the  form  of  it 
cross  to  be  adopted  in  the  plans  of  the  first  churches 
afterwards  erected. 

The  desire  which  they  manifested  to  retrace  in  this 
form  the  sign  which  was  the  principal  object  of  their 
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veoeratioii,  caused  them  to  depart  from  time  to  time, 
fmm  tlie  simplicity  of  the  basilica,  by  the  addiliun  of 
a  transversal  nave  crossing  the  principal  nave  at  right 
aDg;le8.     This  point  of  the    intersection  of  the    two 
naves,  presenting  itself  from  all  parts  of  the  edifice, 
necessarily  formed  one  of  its  mast  prominent  features. 
And  if  the  custom  of  placing  the  principal  altar  in  this 
sitoatioQ  was  for  a  time  undetermined,  it  was  because 
lime    liad    sanctioned  its  anterior  disposition  in  the 
semicircular  recess  at  the  extremity  of  the  ediiice; 
wlieuce  the  eoustruction  of  a  plan  thus  disposed,  na- 
tnrally  conduced  to  the  decoration  of  this  part  in  a 
Lparticutar  manner,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  foster 
Band  eive  rise  to  the  idea  of  erecting  domes  or  cupolas. 
I       The  6r8t  cupola  with  pendentives,  afler  the  antique 
constructions,  ^vas  that  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  exhibits  the  progression  observed  in  pro- 
ductinns  of  this  kind.    It  cannot  be  positively  asserted 
lliat  tliis  dome  is  situated  precisely  in  the  centre  of  a 
I,  as  the  four  branches  have  not  the  extent  which 
s  since  been  customary  to  give  to  naves;  in  other 
(cts  the  exterior  form  of  this  edifice  is  square, 
«pt  that  one  of  the  parts  is  prolonged  more  than 
1  others,  and  terminated  by  a  hemicyele,  wherein 
e  altar  was  placed.     The  first  employment  of  pen- 
fieulives,  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  base  of  a  cupola, 
is  not  of  raotlern  invention;  the  antique  presents  uh 
,.wUh  an  example  in  a  saloon  of  the  therma;  Caracalla, 
■fce  plan  of  which  lorms  an  octagon  having  eight  pen- 
llfentjvc-*,  constituting  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  herai- 
B|>herical  arch  with  which  it  was  covered. 
m  The  church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  whicli  is  sup- 
BlOBL-d  by  itomc  to  have  been  formed  from  that  of  St. 
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Sophia,  ai  Coutaatwopfe.  expreana  m  ita  plaa  the 
ban  cf  a  crow  still  more  dHbaodr.  !■  realkT  thm 
is  bot  liuie  similarilT  becwieai  die  ill  conred  copolt 
of  Sl  Sophia,  and  ihe  fire  domes  wUch  rite  in  ao  ah 
gular  a  manoer  above  the  chmch  of  Vrmtr  Hn 
plan  of  Si.  Sophia  is  of  a  farm  reKmbfine  thoae  of  tho 
square  saloons  of  the  andqiie  thennsfr ;  having  a  psr- 
lion  of  iu  sides  decorated  with  a  mnge  of  mlawm 
and  ai  each  extitemity  there  is  a  bige  aemicirciikr 
niche.  The  pendentives,  which  faim  the  dtcolar  ban 
of  the  dome,  spring  fiom  internal  angles  TliOBe  tf 
Sl  Mark  are  in  progection,  the  principal  nave  beii|^ 
intersected  by  a  irans^'ersal  one  at  right  anglea.  LaiU 
)y,  the  greatest  similarity  which  exists  between  than 
two  edifices,  consists  in  the  style  of  their  arehitectaie, 
and  certain  parts  of  their  decoratioiL  The  cupolas  of 
these  two  churches,  even  those  of  Sl  Mark^  >mA- 
withstanding  their  elevated  curve,  present  nothisg 
resembling  modem  domes  ;  namely,  the  elevation  of  a 
cupola  upon  a  circular  basement,  formii^  a  tower  in* 
teriorlv  and  exteriorlv. 

Passing  over  the  numerous  Gothic  attempts,  such 
as  those  at  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  formed  of  ogiveSi 
the  situation  of  which  is  announced  at  the  exterior,  by 
a  species  of  decoration  rising  above  the  edifice,  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa  presents  the  first  example.  If  Bus- 
chotto  acquired  any  degree  of  fame  in  the  erection  of 
this  cathedral,  it  was  not  on  account  of  its  cupola, 
which  forms  so  puerile  and  uninteresting  an  accessai^ 
of  an  edifice,  that  in  other  respects  presents  so  im- 
]M)rtant  a  feature  in  the  history  of  architecture,  but  by 
the  disposition  and  extent  of  its  naves. 

Brunelischi,  who  raised  the  cupola  of  St  Maria  del 
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Fiore,  at  Florence,  was  the  first  that  presented  the 
idea  of  double  cupolas,  as  also  their  elevated  curva- 
ture :  which  has  generally  been  imitated  in  those  since 
erecteil. 

The  church  of  the  AngusUncs,  situated  at  Navonna 
Place,  at  Rome,  is  supposed  hy  some  writei-s  to  be  the 
earliest  example  of  a  dome  placed  upon  a  cylindrical 
liody  or  tower,  supported  by  pcndentives,  which  sprung 
from  between  the  four  arches  that  united  the  principal 
and  transverse  naves  ;  yet  Constantinople  and  Venice 
presented,  a  long  time  previous  to  the  erection  of  the 
edifice  in  question,  cupolas  upon  pendentives  ;  and  at 
Pisa  and  Florence  we  see  examples  of  those  raised 
i\\ion  a  circular  basement  or  tower.  The  dome  of  the 
church  of  the  Augustines,  above  alluded  to,  has  existed 
but  two  hundred  and  eighty  yeara. 

The  designs  of  Braraanle,  for  the  erection  of  St. 
Peler'a,  at  Rome,  were  more  pure  and  correct  than 
those  of  Michel  Angelo.     The  unity  that  exists  be- 
tween the  actual  dome  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
church  is  much  admired ;  but  a  more  perfect  accord 
would  have  exisled  under  more  simple  forms  from 
the  designs  of  Bramautc.     Bying  less  bnrlliened  with 
details,  and  more  correct  in  its  forms  and  decorations, 
^UuHigh  of  less  dimensions,  its  proportions  would  have 
Hfeeen  greater;  and  being  less  ornamented,  it  would  have 
^Tiecii  richer.     Bramante  intended  to  have  imitated,  in 
the  naves  of  his  church,  the  Temple  of  Peace:  and  the 
de«igns  whicli  he  composed  bear  testimony  to  this. 
The  divisions  which  the  total  presents  are  great  and 
simile;  no  useless  projection,  or  complicated  lines; 
_  bat  great  and  even  masses,  plainly  ornamented,  and 
Hpowncd  with  an  entablature  destined  to  receive  the 
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spring  of  the  arches.  In  the  plan,  details,  and  alwv 
the  general  form  of  his  cupola,  he  appears  to  havt± 
borne  in  mind  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The  simplicity 
of  the  immense  naves  which  were  to  have  formed  its 
basement,  would  have  served  to  increase  its  intended 
richness.  Bramanle  so  well  knew  the  effect  that 
would  result  from  this  opposition,  that  he  nought  tbv 
same  arrangement  of  contrast  at  each  of  the  three 
extremities  of  the  naves,  where  the  colonnades  that  he 
adopted  would  have  given  great  relief  and  harmony 
to  this  vast  total,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  by 
the  employment  of  massives.  It  is,  doubtless,  ques- 
tioned by  some,  whether  Braniante  did  not  sacrifice, 
in  many  respects  as  regards  solidity,  the  possibility  of 
the  execution  of  his  plan,  to  its  elegance  and  regu- 
larity; as  we  learn  that,  after  his  death,  Peruzzi,  San- 
gallo,  and  Raphaello,  were  employed  to  devise  the 
most  proper  means  to  be  adopted,  so  as  to  render  the 
supports  of  this  great  edifice  of  a  sufficient  consisteoce 
in  proportion  to  the  masses  which  they  had  to  sustain. 
The  foundations  laid  byBramante  were  badly  and  loo 
precipitately  executed  ;  and  Michel  Aogelo,  who  was 
afterwards  the  architect  of  this  edifice,  hastened  to 
repair  thi.s  fault,  by  strengthening  those  that  were 
commenced,  and  devising  the  necessary  means  of 
securing  the  solidity  of  those  connected  with  his  own 
designs.  He  changed  the  form  of  the  plan  of  Bra- 
mante  from  a  Latin  to  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  profiting 
from  Brunelischi,  by  the  idea  of  a  double  cupola ;  to 
M'hich  he  proportioned  the  pillars  and  pendentives, 
securing  such  advantages  in  each  part  as  the  solidity 
of  the  construction  of  the  whole  rcfiuired.  and  also 
making  tlieiu  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  decoration. 
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Michel  ^Vngelo,  more  fortunate  than  Bramante,  had 
nccessors  who  adhered  to  his  designs.  Vlgnola  and 
I  della  Porta  were  compelled  to  follow  them 
with  exactness,  except  in  giving  a  slight  increase  of 
elevation  to  the  exterior  curvature  of  the  cupola. 
This  production,  so  astonishing,  from  the  immensity 
of  its  dimensions,  and  the  great  exertions  that  its  con- 
stTQction  required,  is  in  its  form  and  proportion,  in- 
teriorly and  exteriorly,  the  most  perfect  example  of  its 
kind  that  modern  architecture  presents;  notwithstand- 
ing the  puerile  and  unmeaning,  although  colossal 
,  which  serves  it  as  a  base. 
Italy  soon  witnessed  the  employment  of  cupolas  in 
most  all  the  ediBces  destined  for  religious  purposes, 
irh  presenting  similar  designs  to  that  of  the  great 
■del  at  St.  Peter's,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
some  degree  of  variety  in  their  construction  or  decora- 
tion, which  in  the  present  instance  does  not  merit  an 
enumeration.  This  taste  for  cupolas  also  spread  itself 
ihrougli  the  rest  of  Europe.  England  and  France, 
nlnioHt  at  the  same  period,  entered  into  competition  to 
lival  the  fame  of  modern  Rome,  in  the  construction  of 
similar  edifices.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  erected  St. 
_  Paul's,  whilst  Jutes-Hardouin  Mansard  raised  that  of 
;  luvalidbs ;  the  first  resting  it^  claim  on  its  extent 
I  judicious  construction,  and  the  second  on  the 
vliccnce  of  its  decoration.  The  most  striking 
rticaliuities  in  the  construction  of  these  two  cupolas 
,  that  Sr  Christopher  Wren  was  the  first  who 
ned  apertures  in  the  massive  pillars  of  the  dome, 
t  serve  aa  a  free  passage  to  the  side  aisles,  and  Man- 
I  was  tlie  first  to  produce  that  effect  which  arises 
L  the  jadicious  introduction  of  light,  in  the  dis- 
2  I 
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position  of  the  double  arches,  or  calottes,  of  the  CDpola 
which  he  erected.  The  latest  production  of  any  im- 
portance of  this  kind,  which  will  probably  be  the  last, 
is  St.  Genevieve's  church,  at  Paris.  This  example 
offers  no  remarkable  differences  in  its  conception  from 
those  already  enumerated,  except  that  its  total,  in- 
cluding the  three  calottes  of  its  cupola,  is  constructed 
of  stone ;  which  will  obtain  for  it  a  distin^ished  rank 
in  the  history  of  similar  structures.  The  opinion  that 
this  example  will  probably  be  the  last  of  its  kind  n 
founded  on  the  followinar  reasoning;.  To  judge  of  the 
invention  and  employment  of  modern  cupolas  or  domes 
from  the  prodigious  expense  which  they  incur,  from 
the  exertions  that  their  construction  requires,  and  the 
emulation  that  has  induced  the  different  nations  of 
Europe  to  dispute  the  point  of  daringncss,  elevation, 
and  magnificence,  in  productions  of  this  species ;  or 
from  the  sentiments  of  admiration  and  the  keenness  of 
the  different  critiques  that  this  subject  has  in  turn 
ca)led  forth,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  their  com- 
position constitutes  the  great  principle  of  the  power  of 
architecture,  and  that  this  discovery  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  fame  of  the  ancients.  And  again,  that 
such  a  cupola  as  might  present  the  various  beauties 
contained  in  the  finest  works  of  this  description,  would 
form  the  point  of  supreme  knowledge  and  of  beauty  in 
the  art.  Olhcr  critiques  on  this  ambitious  mode  of 
construction,  by  developing  all  the  vices  which  it  has 
introduced  into  modern  architecture,  would  induce  us 
to  infer,  that  this  pretended  achievement  has  rather 
wa.stcd  the  resisurces  of  the  art  than  increased  its 
dominion.  In  reality,  say  they,  what  has  architecture 
profited  by  this  introduction  of  forms,  masses,  i 
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^  coDstnictioas,  whose  union  is  uonecessary,  and  im- 
mensely expensive  ?  Did  not  the  ancients  construct 
vast  interiors,  as  the  naves  of  the  basilicas;  the  pro- 
portions or  which,  both  as  regards  their  olevation  and 
extent,  were  prodigious?  Did  they  not  construct 
rotundas  of  a  superior  dimension  to  tliose  of  the 
modems?  What  then  has  this  conjunction  of  the 
basiUcas  with  rotundas  produced?  Nothing,  except 
churches  of  a  more  imperfect  design,  and  rotundas 
less  solid.  And  further,  what  signifies  this  imposition 
of  one  edifice  upon  another  ?  And  what  object  is 
ftined  by  this  circular  edifice  being  placed  upon  one 
t  is  square  ? 

These  objections,  say  the  opposite  party,  are  only 
lecious.  If  tlie  ancients  have  not  united  these  two 
lescriplioiks  of  buildings,  which  they  separately  cm- 
ployed  in  the  formation  of  their  edifices,  it  was  be- 
cause Uie  uses  to  which  their  temples  were  employed, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  draw  ihence  the  idea  of 
SDch  a  union.  As  regards  this  species  of  superfeta- 
tion,  which  is  considered  as  a  pleonasm  of  intention, 
why  Dot  make  the  same  objections  to  the  repetition 
rfstfflies,  or  any  part  which  crowns  another  ?  When 
(be  disposition  of  two  naves  which  traverse  each 
Jier  appear  to  require  decoration,  so  as  to  conceal 
kcir  iulerseclion;  when  the  possibility  presents  itself 
r  deriving,  liy  means  of  this  disposition,  a  mass  of 
nposJng  and  magic  light,  and  also  of  presenting  nn 
mrtunity  for  the  employment  of  a  composition 
offering  the  grandest  effects  that  architecture  has  ever 
produced;  when  the  sight,  which  rests  with  pleasure 
^.DpoD  pyramidal  forms,  and  the  imagination,  which  no 
Him  delights  m  all  that  bears  the  character  of  great- 
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ness  and  boldness  of  enterprise,  seem  to  require  some- 
thiog  to  surmount  the  summit  of  our  sacred  edifices, 
whose  aerial  elevations  may  ascend  towards  the 
Divinity  to  whom  they  are  dedicated.  What  mean 
then  these  timid  and  contined  ideas  1  Is  it  not  allowable 
to  elevate  above  any  part  which  will  serve  as  a  hase 
all  that  it  is  capable  of  supporting  ?  and  except  thf 
limits  of  possibility,  is  it  not  imagination  that  ought  lo 
determine  the  bounds  which  the  artist  should  observe, 
rather  than  judgment  deduced  from  the  principles  of 
the  art? 

All  these  considerations  have  doubtless  their  value, 
particularly  with  those  who  appreciate  architecture 
according  to  their  caprice  rather  than  from  practical 
judgment;  and  who  seek  greatness  in  excess  of  di- 
mension, in  preference  to  justness  of  proportion.  To 
gain,  however,  a  just  knowledge  of  the  causes  that 
propagated  the  employment  of  cupolas,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  they  rest  on  two  precedents. 

The  first  of  these  precedents  may  bo  traced  to  the 
taste  transmitted  by  the  Gothic  mode  of  construction, 
in  the  employment  of  the  antique  architecture,  at  its 
revival  by  the  moderns.  When  the  secret  of  true 
sublimity  and  beauty  was  lost  to  the  arts,  and  artists 
were  ignorant  of  the  means  whereby  real  greatness  is 
produced,  they  employed  their  imaginations  to  effect 
such  designs  as  appeared  marvellous  and  gigantic. 
They  believed,  that  on  increasing  the  decoration,  or 
multiplying  the  ornaments,  applied  to  any  object,  de- 
pended its  degree  of  beauty;  and  that  to  exceed  iu 
greatness,  it  was  necessar>'  to  exceed  in  height.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  facades,  towers,  roofs,  and 
belfries  of  churches,  disputed  with  each  other  the 
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merit  of  etcvation  ;  their  reputation  bein^  established 
according  to  their  height.  So  that  when  the  taste 
created  by  the  purity  of  the  antique  began  to  manifest 
itself,  and  to  redeem  the  then  existing  architecture 
from  all  these  prejudices,  which  are  in  opposition  to 
the  judgment  of  an  enlightened  mind,  the  only  one 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  overcome  was  this 
prodigious  height  of  construction,  employed  in  the 
creclioQ  of  churches.  If  an  edifice  had  been  raised 
at  this  period,  possessing  in  its  architecture  all  pos- 
t-ible  merit,  it  would,  from  the  power  of  habit,  have 
heeu  re^rded  as  the  timid  production  of  a  dege- 
nerated style  of  the  art,  if  its  extent  did  not  equal  that 
of  the  Gothic  naves.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to 
frontinue  to  erect  these  prodigies  of  elevation,  in  order 
to  iosure  the  public  opinion  in  their  favour.  When 
the  orders  of  architecture  are  employed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adhere  to  the  respective  proportions  which 
they  prescribe;  but  if  these  are  not  considered  to 
present  sufficient  solidity  as  points  of  supports  to 
arches  of  an  extended  diameter,  arcades  with  columns 
offer  themselves,  affording  at  the  same  time  a  regu- 
larity of  decoration,  together  with  that  solidity  which 
U  requisite  for  supporting,  even  at  the  highest  degree 
of  elevation,  the  most  extensive  constructions.  They 
>  present  the  means  of  surpassing  in  height,  great- 
,  and  solidity,  the  Gothic  style  ;  without  the  aid  of 
t  multiplicity  of  buttresses  that  prop  its  elevations. 
It  was  from  being  habituated  to  behold  the  appen- 
dages, spires,  towers,  points,  pinnacles,  &c.,  elevated 
in  the  air,  so  as  to  present  themselves  at  a  distance, 
wlhat  the  idea  of  domes  was  suggested,  to  replace 
HHieae  objects,  by  presenting  the  same  advantages; 
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iril  k  n»  adopied  iridi  fhfian  by  alf  thoee  cMe% 
tlie  idkdbiuKs  oi*  wiudi  weie  desuvu^  of  establuhing 
llie  KfttUiKHi  of  ifaeir  divnclieiu 

Ttie  s^eoMil  pKo^xlcM  clttt  ejMve  riae  to  the  empkqh 
■MM  of  doaK!$  WAS.  tbe  Cam  thai  was  givea  to 
diiinclKSw  TV  we  tint  the  euhr  ChiistiaiK  inadfl 
ofilie  hdisi&asw  to  ike  pabic  oelefanitioD  of  the  niyi- 
linrk^  of  iheir  k&^ml  luchl  kmTe  id  aome  degnt 
ccmcmntd  lo  pv^  tkciK  which  were  afierwaidi 
^*<K«^  the  iLyvi  01  a  CTO»:  bat  k  appears  oertau^ 
iKm  ;iii  ihfe»  (Vfi^i  ikrT  Malied  to  represent  as  oAei, 

and  forms  as  posable,  the 
fwhr^-esublisfaed  refigigaj 
«a<i  that.  ^nMher  k  >ira$  dae  to  chance  in  the  oqb- 
iiaeMvw<tti.  \Y  i<>  in^^MMi  aftefwwds.  the  torn  of  i 
c«\^i$:»  Sx*tM»e  the  cksracieratic  cif  the  plans  of  tfa 
%^iinrho$  «"<'  OvrvUMMT,  k  was  donbdess  the  idsi 
^^"^  lUHtinic  iK^'  imacsf^sl  and  mnsveise  naves  at  i 
%\>m«K>ii  (x^  b>  Ml  is:|^i»£r  dccvnuon.  that  gaw 
ris^  Iv^  iKi^  ^  i9K:'ii>>»e«  c(  trapoias :  which  prodna 
MKM^x  ix^xHxw  ia  aa  <c«&cM»ed  jwisment^  thai  tk 
iv|VsA(cwi  a('>(VK'^:kx:  <^*ibiew  obJMCs  cannot  &il  to  cdi 
I^Mfth  >^  ^  Kx  H<^>f^v:^\  err.  rasir  desemK  of  so  mack 
li\>M^4k'  aai^i  cv^vifts^.  u^  a^oai  in  the  iniehor  di^iH 
»MK>«^  kM'  K-^wwvHkxk  itv  ^Wivt  occasioned  by  the  poiil 
U'  iMi^^i^x^K't^  v^^  the  ns\t:Sw  lo  conceal  which  the 
c^|>4a  i*  «M^i  iv^  K*xv  K^ra  eaapkijk>l?  WoaU  knot 
Kaxv  k^>i^  ai^Mfx'  «^4tvittst  u>  ksvte  axvaded  thk  defed; 
Kx  a^k^Hi«^:  a  wvw  $bipte  focm  of  pka?  Was  tUi 
l^wia  \a'  a  cnv>»  iMtv^orit^i  in  ssk-h  a  aianKr  that  it 
%NmM  a^^  W  «v^>MW^if  IV  nL>t  a  makknde  of  ei* 
aai|4\>»  ^M^^xv  iW  \^>ioip  %>t^  tifc'  Mrms  most  snitaUi 
t^vr  l^i^iaa  ^^mx^knq^  ^^  l^  (wixt^y  fee!  Whala 
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■  II  I L-  of  expense  Ihis  disposition  of  ihe  form  of  a 
ITIK9  incurred,  %vhi]xt,  at  the  same  time,  it  produces 
kis  effect  tbaii  might  otherwise  have  been  obtained  ; 
for  if  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  transverse  nave, 
which  presents  an  insignificant  addition,  hnd  been 
I'inployed  in  enlarging  or  embellishing  the  principal 
nave,  how  man;  advantages  would  have  been  gained, 
IkiiIi  as  regards  unity,  and  all  the  other  qualities 
which  serve  to  perfect  tlie  art ! 

Since  the  time  that  these  prejudices  lost  a  portion 
of  their  influence,  true  greatness  has  been  acknow- 
Iwh^wi  lo  exist  in  prtiportions,  and  not  in  dimensions; 
ami  tlic  pure  and  rich  style  of  the  antique  ordon- 
itanres  have  replaced  the  massive  piers  of  the  mo- 
dems, which  are  of  coni^iderable  dimensions,  and 
present  few  openings.  Thus  tt  was  discovered  that 
the  construction  of  cupolas  must  necessarily  be  re- 
oouiioeU ;  and  the  more  tlie  antique  style  was  inlro- 
Juced  in  the  composition  of  churches,  the  more  this 
UDnecoHsary  combination  (that  incurs  an  expense  equal 
[  lo  ten  churches  constructed  according  to  the  laws  of 
eorrect  taste,  and  oHering  in  their  place  but  one,  and 
that  imperfect.)  has  fallen  into  disrcpule.  The  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  want  of  solidity  in  certain 
cnpol&i  has,  perhaps,  further  contributed  to  suppress 
tbfir  employment.  The  most  noted  of  all,  that  of  St. 
Peler'«,  has  occupied,  during  half  a  century,  the  con- 
tinued care  and  inspection  of  several  architects,  by 
exhibiting  in  its  construction  many  very  considerable 
renl&  Bortari,  more  than  any  other,  applied  himself 
to  dincover  the  means  by  which  the  security  of  this 
edifice  might  l>e  insured,  and  declared  the  generality 
imilar  constructions  to  be  liable  lo  the  same  disad- 
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vaotages.  If  time  and  experience  prove,  independent 
of  any  opinkm  on  this  sobjecL.  that  this  description  of 
coDstruclioDs  \a  subject  to  an  bcuiable  evil,  can  any 
reasonable  mind  confide  the  fame  of  a  nation  on  a 
species  of  constructitHi  which,  although  it  incurs  the 
most  eoormous  expense,  contains  in  its  ver>'  nature 
the  germ  of  destruction .'  The  greatest  advantage  of 
architecture  is  in  the  property  it  possesses  of  immor- 
talizing; the  genius  of  the  nation  that  has  employed  it 
It  is  surely  necessary,  therefore,  in  important  national 
edifices,  to  be  assured  of  their  duration.  Indeed,  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  appearance  of  edifices  is 
more  dependent  than  is  generally  imagined  on  the 
idea  which  is  formed  of  their  solidity.  Numerous 
other  observations  might  be  made  on  the  nature  of 
these  constructions,  as  regards  the  want  of  unity  they 
occasion  in  the  interior  of  churches,  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  crass;  and  also  the  dissonance  and  want  of 
harmony  of  their  exterior,  which  presents  a  circular 
edifice,  elevated,  or  apparently  situated,  upon  the  roof, 
or  above  the  pediment  of  the  peristyle  of  a  quadran- 
gular edifice,  which  serves  it  as  a  basement.  It  is 
reserved  for  the  judgment  of  others  to  determine  how 
far  these  considerations  may  be  applied  to  the  em- 
ployment of  cupolas.  And  without  attempting  to 
prescribe  to  what  extent,  as  regards  an  exact  imita- 
tion, the  form  and  disposition  of  the  ancient  basilicas 
may  with  propriety  be  followed  in  the  composition  of 
our  churches,  it  is,  however,  manifest  that  they  ou^t 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  If  designed  after  this  manner, 
they  would  present  n  regularity  in  their  plan,  joined 
to  a  noblonosj*  in  thitir  elevation;  and  the  talented 
artist  would  find  himself  enabled,  by  following  this 
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form  and  dispoBition,  to  produce,  not  only  beauty  in 
their  interior,  but  also  that  magnificence  at  their  ex- 
terior, of  which  the  antique  temples  have  left  us  such 
imposing  examples.    In  concluding  this  article,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  no  less  interesting  than  useful  to  present 
a  comparative  table  of  the   different  heights  and 
diameters  of  the  most  celebrated  antique  and  modern 
cupolas. 


METHOD  OF  TRACING  THE  COMPARTMENTS   OF    CUPOLAS. 

PLATE  LI. 

From  the  centre  A,  fig.  1,  describe  the  arc  BDC 
likewise  from  the  centre  A,  fig.  2,  trace  the  plan  BC, 
and  determine  the  number  and  proportion  of  the 
compartments  and  their  intervals,  which  must  be 
prolonged  to  the  centre  A ;  afterwards  trace  the 
btenrals,  or  horizontal  divisions  BP,  QY,  &c.,  fig.  1, 
which,  by  drawing  lines  from  each  of  these  points 
parallel  to  the  line  AD,  and  being  prolonged  to  the 
line  AB,  fig.  2,  will  give  the  circular  divisions  in  the 
plan.  In  like  manner  the  curved  lines  in  the  eleva- 
tion are  obtained,  by  raising  perpendiculars  from  each 
determined  point  of  the  lines  in  the  plan  which  tends 
towards  the  centre,  bisecting  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  elevation.  Fig.  3,  is  a  development  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ornaments  and  intervals  of  the  com- 
partments.    For  the  details,  see  pi.  55. 
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OF   DECORATION. 


If  architecture  be  examined,  iadependencf 
science  of  building  or  construction,  it  presents  itself 
to  our  view  under  tbe  special  relation  of  decoration. 
Indeed  architecture,  when  thus  considered,  is  the  art 
of  embellishing  constructions,  and  of  creating  pleasure 
to  man,  through  the  medium  of  the  forms  commanded 
by  necessity.  To  accomplish  this,  it  employs  two 
principal  means.  The  first  of  these  is  the  art  of  pro- 
portion, the  second  that  of  ornament. 

Although  proportion  is  the  first,  and  one  of  the 
most  sure  means  that  architecture  employs  to  create 
pleasure,  yet,  aa  it  requires  considerable  knowledge 
to  appreciate  the  just  proportions  of  approximate 
forms,  the  effect  produced  will  be  dependent  on  the 
understanding  of  the  observer.  Indeed,  though  there 
can  be  no  Judicious  decoration  without  proportion, 
the  latter  is  not  ordinarily  considered  amongst  the 
moans  to  l>e  employed  in  decoration. 

The  second  means  is  the  art  of  combining  orna- 
ments, and  of  disposing  them  so  as  to  form  a  part  in 
the  general  system,  tn  the  total,  and  in  the  particular 
qualities  suitable  to  each  edifice. 

Such  is  the  art  of  decoration.  It  presents  an  archi- 
tect with  means,  by  the  judicious  application  of  which 
he  is  enabled  to  give  to  an  edifice  a  specific  expres- 
sion, and  to  inscribe  upon  it  the  character  appropriate 
to  its  uses. 

Independently  of  the  resources  which  form  an 
architectural  ordonnance,  decoration  comprchendie^ 
those  which  are  presented  by  sculpture,  and  whicU- 
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Bre  equally  applicable  to  the  exterior  and  interior 
nwrts  of  ediltces ;  and  those  which  may  be  derived 
■bom  painting.  The  resources  of  decoration  are 
Bodced  so  considerable,  that  they  may  be  said  to 
■tomprise  even  a  part  of  the  means  employed  in 
^instruction,  and  to  exercise  some  degree  of  power 
over  the  quality  of  the  materials. 

But  all  these  means,  far  from  serving  to  characterize 

rdllices,  or  to  make  their  uses  distinguishable,  become 
nly  the  instruments  of  confusion,  if  their  application 
be  Dot  directed  by  an  enlightened  understanding. 

X)ecoration  in  itself  is  the  art  of  appropriately  em- 
ploying the  ornamental  resources  of  architecture ;  and 
^9M  richness  in  architecture  is  one  of  the  signs  repre- 
^KDtalive  of  power,  greatness,  and  majesty,  to  employ 
^Hle  same  species  or  proportion  of  richness  or  decora- 
^Hon  to  all  edifices,  would  be  a  manifest  and  glaring 
^■Bipropriety.     It  roust  be  evident,  therefore,  that  an 
^Stfchitect  is  not  at  liberty  to  employ  these  resources 
imiiscri minutely  ;  and  that  the  nature  of  each  edilice 
indicates  the  kind  and  the  proportion  of  decoration 
which  appropriately  belongs  to  it. 

Conudered  in  its  partifd  resources,  or  in  its  details, 
decofalion  is  a  language  the  signs  and  expressions  of 
which  ought  to  present  a  precise  signification,  capable 
of  coni'eying  to  the  mind  the  intended  ideas.  With- 
out ihis,  it  forms  but  an  unintelligible  jargon,  com- 
posed of  puerile  and  insignificant  formules,  or  of  signs 
that  are  mute  to  the  mind  ;  the  capricious  and  fortui- 

Fis  distribution  of  which  is  calculated  only  to  attract 
J   Mght,  at  the  expense   of  shocking   the    under- 
indiog. 
It  is  in  vain    that  the  artist   possesses   the    most 
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energetic  means  of  expressii^  his  ideas^  and  of  giving^ 
to  his  edifices  a  species  of  visible,  though  mute  elo- 
quence, in  the   resources  of  decoration;   unless  he 
endeavours  to  attain  that  intelligence,  which  is  r^ 
quisite  to  profit  ably  by  those  resources. 

The  origin  of  decoration,  taken  generally,  may  be 
deduced  from  the  passion  for  variety,  and  that  ad- 
miralion  of  beautiful  forms  so  natural  to  man,  which 
impelled  him  to  devise  the  means  of  multiplying  and 
varying  his  sensations,  and  consequently  of  increasing 
the  sources  of  his  pleasure  and  happiness. 

The  utility  of  decoration  becomes  manifest  from  a 
consideration  of  the  necessity  of  characterizing  edi- 
fices, according  to  the  ends  for  which  they  may  be 
designed.  To  construct  a  prison  and  a  palace  alike^ 
is  an  absurdity  that  needs  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be 
admitted ;  and  to  say  that  because  the  decoration  and 
construction  of  the  one  is  characterized  by  largeness 
of  division,  and  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  strength.  &c.,  the  other  ought  not  to  be 
characterized  by  elegance  of  form  and  proportion,  and 
richness  of  decoration,  would  be  to  deny  the  utility  of 
architectural  character  in  buildings,  and  to  destroy 
one  of  the  most  classical  sources  of  pleasure  which 
this  art  possesses.  Hence  two  general  rules  may  be 
inferred.  First,  that  decoration  ought  at  least  to 
appear  necessary.  Secondly,  that  it  ought  to  employ 
only  such  objects  as  are  in  relation  with  the  general 
design  to  which  they  are  applied. 

In  saying  that  decoration  ought  at  least  to  appear 
to  be  necessary,  is  meant,  that  all  the  parts  of  edifices 
cannot  be  considered  as  being  alike  susceptible  of 
receiving  ornaments. 
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f  By  a  necessary  decoration  is  understood,  that  just 

application  of  oraamenU,  the  absence  of  which  would 

produce  a  vacancy  in  the  mind ;  and  the  presence  of 

^,      which  tends  to  express  the  nature  of  the  object  to 

^L  i>liich  it  is  applied,  by  developing  its  character,  Jn  a 

^H  direct  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight.     It  derives  the 

^*  motives  of  its   iuveuttons  or   combinations   from  the 

purliciilar  properties  of  that  which  it  is  intended  to 

['int>ellisli,  or  from  the  circumstances  relating  to  them; 

and  it  draws  its  objects,  and  the  necessity  of  varying 

ihvto,  from  three  f»urces,  which  it  is  important  should 

be    well  understood ;    namely  from    the  passion  for 

variety,  from  analogy,  and  from  allegory.     Indeed,  In 

the  decoration  of  the  antique  architecture,  which  of 

aJI   olheis  is  the    best  systematized,  there  may    be 

foitDd  ft  considerable  number  of  forms  and  details  for 

which  no  other  apology  can  be  offered  than  that  of 

the    pleasure    which    is    produced    by    the   variety. 

There  is  an  effect  which  ornaments  of  all  kinds  pr<j- 

duce  iu  architecture  ;  it  is  that  of  multiplying  and  of 

strcnctliening  the  impressions  which  they  are  capable 

of  exciting  in  the  mind,  by  the  variety  in  their  forms 

and  application.  These  impressions  depend  on  the  qua- 

lilies  which  are  developed  in  decoration,  and  which 

may  be  reduced  to  those  of  greatness,  harmony,  rich- 

^kaess,  and  variety.     Indeed,  it  must  be  evident,  tliat 

^■Uie  absence  or  presence  of  ornaments  in  architecture, 

^HHce  colours  in  painting,  modify  the  appearance  of  the 

^Blotal ;  and  give  to  an  edifice  all  the  variety  of  expres- 

^njoo  that  our  minds  are  capable  of  receiving.     I'he 

^^HMMilion  of  the  objects  employed  in  decoration,  ia 

^^H|H^  means  which  contributes  to  tlie  production  of 

^H^^teble  sensations.     A  judicious   arrangement   of 
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decorative  objects,  resulting  from  a  correct  taste "]^ 
tbrmiug  combinations,  and  an  adequate  conception  of 
order  and  harmony,  cannot  fail  to  produce  corres- 
ponding sensations  in  the  mind  of  an  observer.  The 
details  of  ornaments  form  so  important  a  part  of  the 
pleasure  which  results  from  a  perfect  accord  Jn  an 
architectural  composition,  that  the  effect  which  would 
otherwise  result  from  correctness  of  proportion  and 
harmony  of  design,  may  \te  totally  destroyed  by  the 
confused  application,  or  the  injudicious  employment 
of  decorative  objects.  There  are  many  edifices  which 
would  be  acknowledged  as  good  architectural  pro- 
ductions, were  they  stripped  of  their  decorations;  and 
those  decorations  replaced  by  others  chosen  with 
judgment,  and  applied  with  taste.  A  beautiful  edj- 
lice  may  be  defined  to  be  an  object  of  harmonious 
relations  of  order  and  disposition.  It  is  essential, 
however,  to  its  correctness  as  an  architectural  pro- 
duction, that  its  ornaments  be  in  unison  with  the  intleT 
according  to  which  it  is  constructed  ;  and  it  is  there* 
fore  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  the  orders 
has  its  appropriate  ornaments  ;  the  charactcrof  whidl 
corresponds  to  that  of  its  form  and  projwrtion.  Tlie 
Doric  order,  which  expresses  strength  and  simplici^ 
will  in  some  instances,  admit  of  ornaments  being  placed 
on  the  contour  of  its  capital,  on  its  frieze,  and  on  di^ 
fcrent  mouldings  of  its  cornice  ;  but  they  must  partake 
of  its  general  style  and  proportion.  The  Ionic,  which 
from  its  proportions,  forms,  and  raodinnlure,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  medium  order,  admits  of  the  application 
of  a  greater  number  of  lighter  and  more  varied  orna- 
ments on  its  capital,  and  the  mouldings  of  its  entab- 
lature.   The  Curintliian,  by  a  moru  abundant  and 
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bli%'ersi(ie(l  employment  of  all  the  details  orornaments, 
HMi  ibi  hnse,  capital,  and  the  other  parts  of  ils  ordon- 
■ance,  estal'liirihes  such  an  accord  between  its  pro> 
portions  and  form:;,  that  gives  it  the  property  of 
expre.ssing  the  qualities  of  riclmess,  lightness,  and 
ma^rniticence. 

Sculpture  is  the  great  means  which  architecture 
employs  to  decorate  its  productions.  The  ornaments 
which  are  applied  to  the  different  parts  of  an  edifice 
by  thift  means,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  The 
Gnct  consists  of  compartments,  which  may  be  sub- 
divided into  large  and  small,  of  which  the  former  are 
panels  of  considerable  dimension,  arranged  with  others 
tliat  are  smaller  ;  the  latter  is  a  compartment  of  much 
less  extent  than  the  former,  containing  a  rose,  or  other 
omameiit,  conformable  to  its  figure  ;  and  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  tlie  first.  It  may  be  employed  in 
ihe  Ibnn  of  a  square,  lozenge,  pentagon,  he.\agon, 
octagoa,  or  circle  ;  and  the  larger  compartment  may 
alia  assume  an  equal  variety  of  forms.  PI.  56  pre- 
•enU  examples  adapted  both  for  flat  and  cylindrical 
Hur&ces,  together  with  the  details  of  sculpture  appli- 
cable to  this  description  of  ornaments ;  the  enumeration 
of  which  may  be  concluded  by  referring  to  pi.  2, 
Og.  11  and  12,  for  examples  of  those  applicable  to 
the  soffits  or  platbands  of  architraves  ;  and  to  pi.  21, 
those  to  the  soffits  of  cornices. 
The  second  kind  of  ornaments  may  also  be  divided 
two  species.  The  first  consists  of  posts,  or  scrolled 
fuliagc,  compcscd  of  acanthus  leaves  and  (lowers,  with 
which  genii,  tripods,  or  animals,  are  sometimes  com- 
id.  These  omament.s  are  generally  applied  to  the 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  entablatures.     To 
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this  ^lecieg  likewise  belong  festoons  aad  garlands, 
composed  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  which  may  be  em- 
ployed either  together  or  separately.  Sometimes  tliey 
are  simply  formed  of  oak  or  laurel  leaves.  Festoons 
and  garlands  are  applicable  to  the  same  parts  as 
scrolled  foliage,  and  may  be  also  adapted  to  decorate 
some  portion  of  extensive  plain  surfaces,  such  as  the 
faces  of  walls.  This  lirst  species  of  the  second  kind 
of  oraaments,  may  be  terminated  by  adding  the  roses 
applied  to  the  compartments  of  ceilings,  those  which 
belong  to  the  abacus  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  and 
the  cutots,  or  masses  of  upright  leaves  ;  whence  the 
different  foliage,  in  general  spring,  and  may  be  applied 
according  as  the  nature  of  the  compositions  appear  to 
require  them.  The  last  species  of  ornaments  of  the 
second  kind  are,  acanthus,  olive,  and  water-plant 
leaves;  which  possess  the  particular  qualities  of  not 
materially  altering  the  forms  of  the  mouldings  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  and  are  the  cyma,  cavetto,  and 
sometimes  the  talon.  This  latter  moulding  is  occa- 
sionally enriched  with  trefoilj  and  flower-work,  with 
water-plant  leaves.  The  quarter-round  is  generally 
sculptured  in  oves,  or  other  ornaments  presenting  a 
similar  appearance,  which  are  ordinarily  separated  by 
darts,  and  on  some  occasions  by  small  llutings.  To 
the  astragal,  chaplets  or  beads  are  commonly  applied, 
the  forms  of  which  are  susceptible  of  a  very  great 
variety.  The  pine  apple  is  the  last  description  of 
ornament  belonging  to  this  species,  and  is  employed 
to  detach  dentils  at  their  angle  or  return. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  it  is  neither  possible 
nor  necessary  to  give  a  more  particular  definition  of 
each  of  these  ornaments,  the  form  of  mnny  1 
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"ufficienlly  designated  by  their  own  denominations;  ' 
a  IinoHli.'dg;e  of  which  will  be  more  easily  and  effec- 
tually obtained   by   an   inspection  of  the  examples 
prtisented  in  pi.  2,  fig.   13  and  14;  and  pi.  20,  21, 
3n,  39, 52,  53,  54,  and  55. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  possibility  of  assign- 
kz  any  particular  origin  to  some  portion  of  these 
objects,  or  the  reason  of  their  employment  in  decora- 
lion  otherwise  than  from  the  passion  fur  variety;    it 
is,  nevertheless,  required  from  the  artist,  that  he  be 
capable  of  making  their  utility  apparent,  in  the  effect 
which  they  should  prorluce  in  the  total  of  architectural 
mmpositioos.     If,  therefore,  the  application  of  these 
different  ornaments  be  not  guided  by  judgment,  and 
proper  consideration  of  the  relation  which  ought  to 
ittt  between  the  e.\tenl  of  their  employment  and  the 
ktinalion  of  an  edifice,  the  true  expression  of  the 
icler  of  the  total  will  be  propmrtlonately  injured  ; 
consequently  the   general   effect,  which   might 
rwisc  result,  be  destroyed     In  order  to  perfect  its 
irntive  language,  architecture  is  obliged  to  draw 
-n  another  source  ;  and  to  increase  its  means  of 
[pressing  character  by  an  appeal  to  analogy.     The 
lid  of  analogy,  however,  could  only  have  been  called 
after  a  considerable  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  it 
IS  Decessary  to  understand  this  analogy,  or  it  would 
]|  in  its  intended  effect.     This  was  not  the  case  with 
simple  variety.     The  language  of  analogy  is  progres- 
sive in  its  nature,  and  is  not  the  same  in  all  countries, 
as  it  has  its  origin  in  the  connexion  which  exists  between 
rtain  forms  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  have  been, 
are,  usually  applied.     The  gloom  of  a  prison  is 
iverbialiy  and  inseparably  connected  with  massive 
2  I. 
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walls  and  imperfectly  lighted  apartments;  whflst 
ideas  of  pomp,  magnificence,  pleasure,  and  gaiety, 
are  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  elegant  form 
and  proportion,  and  the  rich  decoration  of  a  palace. 
The  idea  of  pleasure  on  the  one  hand  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  edifices  of  elegant  form  and  proportion, 
richly  decorated,  and  beautifully  executed ;  whilst  on 
the  other,  the  rough-hewn  massive  walls  of  a  prisoo 
arc  associated  with  misery,  affliction,  and  gloom.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  a  palace  and  a  prison,  there 
exists  many  grades — to  characterize  which  appro- 
priately, will  call  forth  the  judgment  of  the  artist 
If  it  be  required  that  an  edifice  should  express  one  of 
the  intervening  qualities,  such  a  disposition  of  the 
parts  must  be  adopted,  and  such  ornaments  chosen, 
as  arc  in  unison  with  the  intended  effect.  The  em- 
ployment of  such  ornaments  as  present  the  most 
finished  execution,  and  are  light  in  their  details,  gives 
rise  to  that  idea  of  richness,  which  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  beholder.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  intended  effect  be  that  of  resistance  or 
strength,  few  ornaments  must  be  admitted ;  because 
that  division  of  the  parts  which  results  from  their 
employment  weakens  the  idea  of  strength,  and  some- 
times also  reduces  that  apparent  solidity  which  is 
necessary  to  its  character.  The  only  ornaments  ad- 
missible in  this  case  are  such  as  present  but  few 
details,  or  that  appear  to  be  principally  dependent  on 
the  construction  itself. 

The  objects  of  decoration,  drawn  from  the  analogy 
of  the  primitive  constructions  of  necessity,  have  in  the 
commencement  of  this  work  been  sufficiently  made 
known,  and  therefore  require  no  farther  enumeration. 
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The  buses,  shafts,  and  capitals  of  columns,  [)arts  of  the 
entablature,  soffits  or  ceilings,  and  pediments,  bear 
with  them  such  incontestible  marks  of  their  origin,  as 
not  to  require  further  proof  Thus  modinature  forms 
a  very  impcHiant  part  of  architecture,  as  also  one  of 
the  bases  of  decoration,  proceeding  from  the  system  of 
analogy,  which  constitutes  the  principle  of  imitation 
io  the  art 

ft  is  doubtless  possible,  by  the  scrupulous  employ- 
ment of  the  indicative  types  of  the  origin  of  the  art, 
to  join  all  the  variety  that  the  taste  of  decoration 
requires,  and,  without  altering  their  forms,  to  multi- 
ply, almost  indefinitely,  the  shades  of  character  which 
each  edifice  ought  to  receive.    The  system  of  archi- 
tecture, and  its  division  into  three  st}  les,  proves  how 
capable  the  forms  of  necessity  are  of  admitting  in  their 
decoration  a  well-characterized  expression — how  well 
they  are  adapted  to  receive  a  progressive  gradation 
of  richness  or  simplcity,  of  variety  or  uniformity. 
This  constitutes  a  very  intelligible  language,  the  value 
of  which  is  proportionately  enhanced  when  the  artist 
knows  how  to  express  his  ideas,  and  the  spectator  is 
able  to  comprehend  them.     Ornaments,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  have  been  hitherto  considered  in  this 
article,  are  particularly  composed  of  objects  sculptured 
upon  mouldings  and  profiles,  and  those  which  are 
applied  to  the  surfaces  of  the  principal  forms  of  archi- 
tecture.    The  effect,  however,  may  be  considerably 
modified  in  the  execution  of  these  kinds  of  ornaments. 
They  are  a  species  of  characters,  the  expression  of 
which   sculpture  is  enabled  to  render  more  or  less 
striking,  by  giving  to  them,  in  the  execution,  more  or 
less  projection;    tracing  tliem  li^tly  or  deep,  or 
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exhihitiag  in  their  contours  a  greater  or  less  degrte 
of  sharpness,  and  consequently  detaching  them  willi 
more  or  less  vivacity.  Thus  all  the  different  shade* 
which  may  be  produced  in  their  effects,  contribule, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  expression  of  character.  In 
the  execution  of  ornaments,  it  is  also  essential  to  take 
into  consideration  the  dimensions  or  extent  of  the 
edifice,  and  the  distance  of  the  parts,  intended  to  be 
sculptured,  from  the  sight.  There  is  a  soft  and  light, 
strong  and  deep,  a  rough  and  a  finished  manner  of 
executing  ornaments,  which  is  governed,  like  that  of 
statues,  by  their  dimensions  and  the  point  of  sight. 

Another  great  source  whence  architecture  has 
enriched  its  decorative  powers,  and  draws  its  most 
numerous  and  best  adapted  means  of  hieroglyphic 
expression,  is  allegory. 

Allegory  is  the  simple  and  natural  language  of  the 
imitative  arts,  which  convey  their  meaning  through 
the  medium  of  signs  and  figures.  From  the  applica- 
tion which  architecture  makes  of  this  language  of  the 
arts,  and  the  symbols  which  it  affords,  the  most 
abundant  means  are  obtained  of  giving  to  tlie  deco- 
ration of  edifices,  as  determined  a  significatiou  and 
distinct  pi-operty,  as  is  possessed  by  each  of  the  arts 
from  which  those  means  are  drawn. 

The  resources  which  allegory  presents  in  decoration, 
are  such  as  enable  an  architect  to  characterize  all 
species  of  compositions  by  its  symbols.  It  is  in  its 
decorative  appropriations  that  architecture  becomes 
a  powerful  auxiliary  and  handmaid  to  history.  It 
explains  thereby  the  general  and  particular  object  for 
wliich  an  edifice  was  destined  ;  informing  us  of  the 
moral  or  .physical  purpose  tor  wliich  it  was  employed. 
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Allegorical  decoration  is  more  expressive  than  all  the 
iQscriptive  matter  which  it  may  be  possible  to  make 
meoC 

When  the  suitable  compositions  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  an  edifice  have  been  drawn  from  alle- 
gory, we  are  enabled  even  from  its  ruins,  to  discover 
ib  original  destination.  How  many  of  the  antique 
edifices  would  have  sunk  into  a  nameless  oblivion,  and 
their  destination  have  remained  for  ever  unknown,  if 
mie  fi^agments  of  their  allegorical  decoration,  found 
amongst  their  remains,  had  not  explained  to  us  what 
they  were,  and  the  uses  for  which  they  were  em- 
ployed !  The  principal  objects  made  use  of  in  alle- 
gorical decoration,  whether  employed  by  means  of 
paintii^  or  sculpture,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first  comprehends  attributes,  the  second  is  com- 
posed of  figures,  and  the  third  embraces  subjects  of 
composition. 

Under  the  name  of  attributes  are  comprehended  all 
the  symbols  and  emblems,  rendered  visible  by  means 
of  painting  or  sculpture ;  which  become,  by  their 
conciseness,  a  species  of  monograms  in  the  figurative 
composition  of  architecture.  At  the  head  of  attributes 
may  be  placed  the  greater  part  of  foliage  and  plants, 
which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  composition 
of  ornaments.  It  was  from  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  primitive  race,  from  their  desire  to  deck  and 
embellish,  by  the  productions  of  nature,  the  construc- 
tions dedicated  to  their  deities;  and  also  from  the 
offering  of  fruits,  plants,  and  roots,  at  their  oblations 
and  sacrifices ;  that  the  greater  part  of  compositions 
presenting  scrolled  foliage  bearing  fruits  and  flowers 
took  their  origin.     It  would  be  difficult  to  contradict 
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audi  an  etymology,  since  even  at  the  present  period 
and  in  the  midst  of  an  artificial  luxury  of  decoratioo 
in  cdiOces,  the  natural  decorations  just  meotioned  arc 
employed  in  civil  and  religions /eto.  Thus  garlands, 
festoons,  flowere,  wreaths,  and  the  fuliage  of  capitals, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  source.  Each  of  these 
objects  may,  as  an  attribute,  or  emblem  of  a  known 
and  expressed  custom,  be  employed  in  decoration  with 
a  special  and  characteristic  signification. 

Tlie  instruments  of  sacrifice,  ornaments  of  the  sacri- 
ficcr,  sanctified  vases,  heads  of  the  animals  sacrificed, 
fillets,  pateree,  and  all  those  objects  that  were  employed 
in  that  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients,  have  been 
transmitted  as  attributes  in  the  decoration  of  sacred 
edifices.  Arcliitecture  has  made  conventional  signs  of 
all  these  emblems,  which,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ences of  custom  adopted  in  modern  worship,  are  no  less 
received  as  a  metaphorical  means  of  indicating  ibe 
destination  of  the  ethfice  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Among  the  ancients,  each  divinity  had  its  partlculv 
attribules.  Indeed,  the  divinities  were  but  a  species 
of  attributes  expressive  of  the  diiVcrcnt  properties  of 
nature,  or  the  physical  or  moral  relation  of  things. 
Although  there  is  no  longer  any  faith  in  the  powers  of 
Jupiter,  Venus,  Neptnnc,  Nymphs,  Diana,  Apollo,  the 
Muses,  and  the  other  figurative  beings,  the  ideas  at- 
tached to  tliese  allegorical  forms,  and  their  relations 
to  the  different  quahties,  &c.,  of  which  their  names 
and  figures  are  the  representation,  cannot  be  dispelled. 
The  attribntes  which  form  their  retinues,  ha\e,  indeed, 
long  been  admitted  as  so  many  devices  or  emblems, 
which  constitute  the  figurative  language  of  the  imi- 
tative arts.     Architectural  decoration,  above  all,  pre 
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by  them  to  characterize  its  productions.  The  eagle  and 
tbanderbolts  were,  with  the  ancients,  the  symbolic 
refH^esentatives  of  eternity  and  almighty  power ;  the 
nyrtie-braneh  and  the  dove  characterized  affection : 
the  lyre  and  the  laurel-branch  were  the  symbols  of 
kumony  and  of  fame ;  and  the  employment  of  shells, 
dolphins,  &c.  in  an  edifice,  indicated  its  devotion  to 
aqaatic  purposes.  The  helmet  and  lance  were  the 
jivmbols  of  war;  the  palm-branch  and  wreath  an- 
nounce victory  ;  and  the  olive,  peace.  The  balance  is 
the  natural  and  beautiful  representative  of  justice  ;  the 
quiver  and  arrows,  the  synonyms  of  Cupid ;  and  the 
serpent,  of  i£sculapius.  Ears  of  corn,  of  Ceres ;  the 
owl,  of  Minerva ;  and  the  cock,  of  Mercury ;  who  were 
themselves  considered  as  the  presiding  divinities  over 
abundance,  tfcience,  and  vigilance. 

The  instruments  belonging  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
are  all  objects  which  may  be  employed,  as  the  natural 
ensigns  of  those  purposes  for  which  an  edifice  may  be 
destined.  The  matter  that  the  combination  and  em- 
ployment of  attributes  affords  to  decoration,  is  as 
varied  as  it  is  extensive.  They  may  be  changed, 
modified,  and  reproduced  under  different  forms,  by 
the  genius  of  the  artist ;  taking  care  not  to  sacrifice 
the  clearness  of  their  expression  to  novelty  of  combi- 
nation. There  is  in  this  respect  a  medium  to  be  ob- 
served ;  so  as  not  to  present  to  the  sight  enigmas  in 
place  of  inscriptions.  There  are  certain  given  forms 
and  acknowledged  attributes  which  require  to  be 
judiciously  applied ;  as  well  as  precedents  which  it  is 
necessary  to  respect  But  the  most  essential  thing  in 
their  application,  is,  that  the  greatest  possible  judgment 
and  discretion  be  observed  in  their  distribution ;  and 
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ia  the  choice  of  tliem,  as  regards  the  relation  which 
they  bear  to  each  other.  How  ioconsisteiit  it  must 
appear  to  apply  sphinxes  to  a  fountain,  to  throw  out 
water ;  trophies  to  a  monument,  not  triumphal ;  or 
the  symbols  of  the  arts,  and  those  of  the  virtues,  to 
places  serving  as  receptacles  for  neither  art  nor  virtue ! 
Indeed,  the  inconsistencies  which  have  been,  and  even 
now  are  practised,  in  the  decoration  of  modern  archi- 
tecture, are  almost  innumerable. 

The  second  class  of  objects  which  architecture  em- 
ploys in  its  allegorical  decorations  is  composed  of 
figures.  Figures  may  be  considered  either  as  relates 
to  the  subjects  that  they  express,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  erayloyed.  Figures,  with  respect  lo 
the  subjects  intended  to  be  expressed,  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  simple  and  composeil.  Composed 
figures  are  those  which  have  taken  their  origin  from 
the  hieroglyphical  style  of  writing,  and  were  originally 
figures  of  objects,  serving  as  real  characters ;  but 
which,  by  an  early  license,  were  transmitted  into  ar- 
chitectural decoration,  although  their  literal  value  was 
tost.  It  is  named  the  arabesque  style,  and  is  for  the 
greater  part  composed  of  capricious,  fantastical,  and 
imaginary  objects,  represented  in  architecture  by 
painting  or  sculpture,  and  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  walls,  panels,  sides  of  doors,  surfaces  of  pilasters, 
friezes,  and  sometimes  to  the  sofhtjt  of  flat  ami  cylin- 
drical ceilings.  This  style  consists  of  three  things 
which  are  very  independent  of,  and  present  themselvo 
in  a  distinct  manner  from,  each  other. 

The  first  comprises  those  representations  and  ar- 
chitectural compositions,  the  irregular  and  capriciou* 
forms  of  which  are  mostly  taken  from  oriental  moan- 
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ffients  and  edifices,  and  were  introduced  into  decora- 
tion amongst  the  Romans,  as  the  absurdities  of«the 
Chinese  have  been  introduced  into  this  country. 

The  second  is  composed  of  all  kinds  of  figures,  and 
imaginary  animals ;  having  the  head  and  foreparts  of 
one  species  of  animals  joined  to  the  body  of  another ; 
of  which  sphinxes  are  examples.  Such  forms  served, 
in  the  early  ages,  as  signs  of  a  language ;  or  the 
allegories  which  they  represented  belonged  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Egyptian  and  oriental  mytholc^. 

The  third  comprehends  scrolled  foliage,  festoons, 
leaves,  and  other  similar  objects;  invented  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  employed  by  them  in  their 
edifices,  either  by  the  means  of  painting  or  sculpture. 
The  most  numerous  examples  of  this  species  of 
architectural  decoration,  as  practised  by  the  ancients, 
are  those  presented  in  the  remains  of  the  therms  of 
Titus,  and  those  at  Pompeii.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  interiors  are  decorated  with  views  and  per^>ectives 
of  edifices ;  the  singular  forms  and  compositions  of 
which,  instead  of  having  excited  researches  into  their 
trne  cause  and  origin,  have  given  rise  only  to  erroneous 
opinions,  and  strange  conjectures. 

The  Romans,  like  all  nations  habituated  to  luxury, 
sought  pleasure  in  the  novelty*  and  variety  produced 
by  differences  in  style  and  taste.  Yet  this  is  certain, 
that  they  never  extended  their  caprice,  as  has  been 
practised  in  this  country,  to  such  acts  as  thrise  of 
realizing,  in  a  durable  manner,  designs  of  edifices 
presenting  the  most  barbarous  styles;  the  contrast 
produced  by  which  would  have  been  considered  by 
them  as  too  revolting. 
The  most  severe  critic  can  find  nothing  to  condemn 
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•  in  Ihat  description  of  arabesque  which  is  composed  of 
BcroHed  foliage,  leaves,  and  running  ornaments;  ihe 
origin  of  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  same 
causes  as  ornaments  in  general.  The  best  examples 
of  this  kind,  executed  in  painting,  are  those  of  the 
therniffi  of  Titus,  and  those  at  Pompeii.  Those  exe- 
cuted in  sculpture,  are  the  face  of  the  pilasters  of  the 
arch  of  Pola,  in  Istria ;  the  arch  of  Titus,  at  Rome; 
and  the  fragments  of  the  villa  Medici.  These  exam- 
ples are  models  of  taste  and  execution,  in  which  the 
wtist  will  always  find  fresh  resources  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  his  edifices.  Such  composition.'}  a£  the 
foregoing  should  not  be  confounded  with  those  so 
justly  reproved  by  Vitruvius,  which  present  an  ex- 
travagant compilation  of  objects,  composed  of  imna- 
tural  forms.  After  having  spoken  on  the  taste  of  the 
ancients  in  decoration,  who,  in  all  subjects  of  paintiDT, 
represented  the  objects  as  they  naturally  were,  this 
author  remarks,  "  I  know  not  from  what  caprice  the 
rule  which  the  anciciits  adopted  is  not  still  followed, 
of  always  taking  such  things  for  models  as  are  con- 
nstcnt  with  nature.  For  the  paintings  that  arc  at  the 
present  time  executed  upon  walls,  instead  of  forming 
real  and  regular  imitations  of  objects,  present  nothing 
but  extravagances.  In  place  of  columns,  reeds  or 
stems  are  suljslituted,  bearing  interwoven  (luted 
branches  of  plants,  and  having  their  leaves  dirided 
and  turned  in  imitation  of  volutes.  Small  temples  are 
placed  upon  the  summits  of  candelabra ;  wlience,  as 
if  they  had  roots,  scrolled  foliage  rises,  upon  which 
figures  are  seated.  In  other  places  Howerctl  work  is 
represented  as  connected  with  half  figures:  some  of 
which  bear  the  heads  of  men,  and  others  those  of 
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iumak;  which  are  things  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
ttture.    Such  is  the  power  of  habit  or  mode^  whether 
it  proceeds  jGrom  indolence,  or  from  want  of  judgment, 
Aat  the  greater  part  of  mankind  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
true  principles  of  the  arts.    For  how  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  these  reeds  sustain  a  roof;  that  the  can- 
delabra support  an  edifice ;  that  weak  branches  bear 
figures ;  or  that  half-formed  figures  could  spring  from 
stems,  roots,  or  foliage  ?    Notwithstanding  their  in- 
consistency, no  one  corrects  these  impertinences ;  on 
the  contraiy,  they  are  encouraged,  without  questioning 
their  consistency ;  so  little  are  the  generality  of  minds 
capable  of  judging  of  that  which  merits  to  be  approved 
and  authorized.     For  myself,  I  think  that  painting 
ou^it  only  to  be  esteemed  in  proportion  as  its  repre- 
sentaticms  are  natural  and  true ;  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  execution  be  good ;  but  it  is  also  necessary 
that  the  design  be  reasonable ;   and  that  it  present 
nothing  to  shock  the  understanding." 

In  this  passage,  Vitruvius  has  defined  the  nature  of 
arabesques,  in  as  correct  a  manner  as  he  has  also 
indicated  their  origin  and  history.  From  it  may  be 
perceived,  that  this  style,  which  was  introduced  at  the 
period  at  which  he  wrote,  had  not  as  then  attained 
that  point  of  perfection,  for  which  it  was  afterwanls 
distinguished.  Nevertheless,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
superiority  that  accompanied  all  sorts  of  decoration 
amongst  the  ancients,  on  the  character  of  originality 
which  they  always  presented,  and  when  we  examine 
the  astonishing  variety  that  the  antique  arabesques 
offer,  their  masterly  execution,  the  charminir  details 
which  they  contain,  the  happy  ideas  and  valuable 
analogies  which  they  afford,  it  will  be  seen  why  the 
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minds  of  so  many  able  men  have  been  led  away  by 
them.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  discover,  vvliy  the 
greatest  man  ol'  whom  modern  painting  can  boast,  did 
not  judge  them  with  so  much  severity  as  Vitruvius, 

About  the  llfleenth  century,  when  the  arts  liad 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  they  haie  | 
ever  since  attained  amongst  the  moderns,  RaphaeBo, 
on  the  discovery  of  arabesques,  presented  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  therma!  of  Titus,  though  they  offered  but 
a  sketch  of  antique  painting,  discovered  therein  what 
was  sufficient  to  inspire  a  mind  so  acute  and  pcnetra* 
ting.  He  succeeded  in  restoring  and  redeeming  tbc 
taste  of  decoration  ;  and  all  the  details  of  ornaments 
condemned  until  then  to  the  arid  monotony  of  the 
Gothic.  The  secret  of  stuccoes  was  discovered  ;  llie 
preparations  of  the  ancients  reappeared  ;  and  ara- 
besques were  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  most 
magnificent  palaces.  This  style,  executed  by  Ra- 
phaello,  guided  by  an  exquisite  and  delicate  taste,  and 
aided  by  his  able  co-operators,  who  prided  themselves 
in  being  his  disciples,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  thai 
reputation  by  which  it  was  distinguished  amongst  the 
ancients  bs  well  as  amongst  the  moderns. 

Raphaello  has  had  many  copyists  in  tills  branch  of 
the  art,  but  not  one  successful  imitator.  The  best 
modern  examples  of  arabesques  in  Italy  are  his  pro- 
ductions, or  those  of  liis  school.  Such  are  those  of 
the  Doria  palace,  at  Genoa  ;  Cancelleria,  Villa  Lanti, 
and  the  Villa  Olgiati  at  Rome  ;  with  several  others. 

The  arabesque  style  ought  to  be  governed  in  its 
caprices,  so  that  the  union  of  things  possible  and  im- 
possible form  not  too  striking  contrasts.  Arabesques 
should  be  employed  in  the  decoration  of  superficMjr 


apartments,  which  are  obIj  of  medium  dimeoaGo^ 
When  aj^lied  to  iimneiiBe  sorfiMxa^  this  style  kses  aM 

(be  e&ct  of  its  details^  and  that  species  of  Terismifi- 

tade  which  is  not  olgected  to  when  on  a  k»er  scale ; 

irithoot  however  bein^  able  to  attain  the  praprietj. 

tumony,  and  jost  relaiicm  which  the  deoonlioB  of 
luge  apartments  reqnires. 

Arabesques  shook!  never  be  employed  in  the  deci^ 
ntion  of  any  situations  that  require  ^Aeznnkj,  zui 
ought  to  iniqnre  respect ;  as  this  style  preseiits  a  di- 
versity of  discordant  subjects  and  objects,  which  ar% 
incompatible  with  such  sentiments  It  i«  in  Kz^^i 
apartments  that  the  appGcatioa  of  its  resound*  ar^ 
best  emjdoyed.  In  such  situatioiH  will  be  kxtxji±  r.  j 
means  of  ii^enioos  compositions,  suitable  occa«icc6  >vf 
the  diq>lay  of  the  most  varied  rootires.  XUez^jrj 
fiunishes  it  with  inexhaustible  meaze.  by  the  me*j&- 
phorical  decoration  of  each  apart  meot.  azyl  the  d^i- 
cation  of  it  to  the  divinity  that  pre44e^  ^y.fzT  the  u«r: 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  diSer^u^  *::rkr^wzZL.^,  oc 
deep,  Apollo.  Bacchus,  the  3Iose$.  6x. :  xi$k  ^.axj> 
which  are  consecrated  to  them,  tb-eir  Siilri}Ai*J::'i.  '•«  :^':h 
together  with  the  animaU,  birds,  and  iiLvbrrt^.  iIj^  ^.-^r 
an  affinitv  to  each  of  these  deities,  oui'lit  Vj  tj>  o.*' 
tinctly  and  separately  represented  in  ear:tj  mx^^itKirAz'A  . 
indicating  the  reigning  subject  and  pr.f[>:r  cK^irv/t^  / 
of  the  locality;  the  appropriate  u^  of  which  ja  in- 
tended to  be  expressed. 

This  manner  of  decoration  lias  th^  a/hzjf^jx'z/:  '/ 
being  adapted  to  the  irregularity  arjd  dl^pr^xyrti'/rj  ^A 
^Mirtments.     In  the  hands  of  an  inXhWiz/'::^,  arti'^t.  It 
seldom  fails  in  concealing  the  cno^t  Aitnkirjz  ^'»''  di*^a 
greeable  forms ;  and  it  affords  llie  mea&s  of  d<;//iratiii:r 
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any  surface.  If  the  height  of  the  part  to  which  il  tx 
intended  to  be  applied  bu  Dot  of  a  suitable  proportion, 
it  may  be  subdivided,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  iii<h« 
apparent  relation  with  its  length.  If  the  length  of  ibc 
apartment  be  too  great  for  its  height,  this  inconvenience 
may  be  remedied,  by  dividing  its  length  according  to 
the  proportions  prescribed  by  the  least  spaces ;  which 
will  form  those  of  pilasters,  friezes,  and  panels. 

The  last  permit  of  being  filled,  either  with  Hgured 
drapery,  or  with  round,  oval,  or  square  forms;  that 
receive  paintings  attached  from  space  to  space  by 
ribands;  or  by  draperies  forming  folds  at  each  part 
from  which  they  are  suspended.  By  these  means  a 
regularity  of  proportion,  and  also  a  symmetry  of  design, 
may  be  given  to  apartments.  The  vacant  spaces  will 
permit  of  the  insertion  of  rising  ornaments  composed 
of  leaves,  flowers,  branches,  &c.,  executed  either  in 
painting  or  sculpture. 

This  style  of  ornaments  requires  the  greatest  care 
on  the  part  of  the  artist,  both  as  regards  composition 
and  execution.  When  scrolled  foliage  rises  to  the 
height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  gaining  that  elevation  at  one  cast,  or  from  one 
point  at  the  lower  extremity ;  and  to  distribute  the 
height  into  three  parts.  The  stem  should  be  of  such 
a  sufficient  consistence,  as  reasonably  to  produce  all 
that  may  be  introduced  along  the  surface  until  it 
reaches  where  it  is  divided  by  means  of  a  cameo,  cw 
by  a  painting;  the  total  should  be  terminated  by 
objects  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  rest. 

It  should  be  observed,  not  to  make  the  scrolled 
foliage  too  rich  or  too  heavy ;  as  flowing  forms  and 
simple  contoui's  constitute  its  greatest  merit.    The 
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fUfTercnt  branchings  or  ram  ideations  wliicli  may  be 
introduced,  to  give  variety  to  a  composition,  shnntd 
be  molivcd  and  authorized ;  the  parts  ought  to  follow 
cacli  other,  and  be  naturally  introduced,  making  the 
reason  of  their  situation  evident.  The  choice  of  leaves 
may  be  ranked  among  the  means  which  afford  the 
gre^att-'st  abundance  and  variety  of  contours,  and  of 
striking  effect,'*.  Such  are  the  wild  acanthus,  artcmisia, 
matricaria,  hemlock,  large  parsley,  &c. ;  all  of  which 
protlnce  sharp  outlines  and  effective  touches. 

Id  the  employment  of  these  leaves,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  natural  order  and  gradation  of  their  masses. 
The  first  masses  should  be  small,  the  others  succes- 
ffively  increasing  as  they  approach  the  centre,  after- 
wards diminishing  as  they  reach  their  extremities, 
which  should  be  weaker  ;  it  being  requisite  that  the 
itmnger  bear  the  weaker  parts.  The  imitation  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  perfect  to  make  known  the  different 
its  which  have  served  as  models  to  this  style, 
hough  such  licenses  may  be  taken  in  their  execution 
characterizes  this  branch  of  decoration,  yet  from 
thin  departure  from  a  scrupulous  imitation  of  nature, 
ooc  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  their  employment 
is  capable  of  producing,  is  lost. 

Tile  details  of  the  arabesque  style  are  so  numerous, 

die   combinations   by    which  they   are    modified   so 

■ioos,  that  the  precepts  of  taste  in  their  employment 

ht  almost  be  infinitely  multiplied.     The  greater 

of  them  l)oing  common  to  the  other  branches  of 

ttion,  they  will  be  found  treated  upon  in  the 

ifcnt  parts  of  this  article.     But  it  is  harmony,  that 

tat  principle  of  the  arts,  which  ought  to  be  most 

ed  in  the  composition,  execution,  and  arrange- 
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ment  of  arabesques.  This  harmony  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  ;  Dumely,  the  harmony  of  ideas,  of 
colours,  and  of  masses. 

The  harmony  of  ideas,  in  the  unity  of  motive  or 
design,  in  the  intelligence  of  the  details,  the  intellectual 
relation  of  each  of  the  parts,  and  the  concert  of  all  the 
attributes  and  accessories;  which,  when  guided  uni- 
formly towards  the  same  end,  gives  to  this  style  a 
forcible  symbolical  expression. 

Harmony  of  colours  results  from  a  skilful  accord  of 
all  the  parts  which  form  tiie  composition  and  grounds 
presenting  a  variety  of  colours  ;  the  agreeableness  and 
mellowness  of  the  tones,  judicious  introduction  of  stuc- 
coes, bassi-rilievi,  scrolled  foliage  and  figures ;  and 
from  the  manner  of  executing  them  according  to  tlie 
situation,  effect  of  the  light,  and  tlic  distance  of  ifae 
objects. 

Harmony  of  masses  is  that  which  presides  moti 
predominantly  in  the  arrangement  of  arabesques;  it 
consists  in  the  distribution  and  employment  of  the 
parts,  so  as  not  to  let  too  great  a  portion  of  the  ground 
be  perceived,  or  unequally  covered.  It  is  from  this 
judicious  disposition  of  the  lines,  that  arise  the  agree* 
able  impressions  afforded  to  tlie  sight ;  the  execution 
presenting  nothing  either  wanting  or  out  of  pjaci.-- 
'I'liat  part  of  arabesques,  of  which  the  scrolled  foliage 
of  the  ancients  offers  the  most  beautiful  models,  is  ibe 
most  dillicult ;  and  but  rarely  introduced  iu  modem 
arabesques. 

Simple  figures,  which  constitute  the  second  fiiitd  of 
tlie  second  class  of  allegorical  objects,  are  those  ihst 
poiiscss  an  evident  model  in  nature.  It  is  Ui  thii 
class,  more  than  in  any  other,  that  allegory  becoiH| 
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totimited.     It  furnishes  decoratioo  with  matter  which 
ba:<  rich  as  it  is  ioexhaustibte. 

To  whatever  use  an  edifice  may  be  destined,  or 
whatever  be  the  style  of  its  architecture,  figures,  if  they 
characteristic,  will  add  greatly  to  its  effect.  A 
triumphal  nrch,  entrance  gates,  theatre,  hospital, 
market,  fountain,  palace,  church,  &c.,  are  all  suscep- 
tible of  receiving  allegorical  motives  or  designs. 

Simple  figures,  in  decoration,  comprehend  bassi-ri- 

lievi,  together  with  figures  in  rilievo,  as  statues.     The 

I  kUter  are  too  generally  considered  as  objects  purely 

Niches,    pedestals,  and    colonnades,    in 

which  statues  are  placed,  are  often  employed  merely 

I  give  effect  to  a  composition  ;  without  the  least 
bucxlion  as  to   the    propriety  of  the  subject  of  the 

»ign  with  the  use  of  the  edifice.     The  application 
F  titalues,  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of 

tcoration,  should  be  principally  confined  to  publj ; 
Onumcntti,  and  public  edifices. 
kThe  third  clas-s  of  allegorical  subjects,  or  extensive 

mpositions  in  painting  or  sculpture,  has  been  the  one 
most  emplnyed  by  the  moderns. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  ancients  ever  introduced, 
in  tlic  interior  decoration  of  their  edifices,  allegorical 
compositions  of  xuch  gigantic  dimensions  as  the 
uodernH  have.  It  is  true  that  the  ancients  applied 
•objects  in  painting  to  the  interior  of  their  edifices  ; 
but  it  may  be  atfirmcd,  that  they  coaiiisted  only  of  such 
romposilions  as  could  easily  be  taken  in  by  the  sight, 
:iud  as  easily  understood  by  the  mind.  They  were 
liy  DO  means  so  extensive  as  those  executed  by  the 
modcrDs,  particularly  in  the  decoration  of  cupolas  and 
oeilingH.     These  immense  com[>ositioHs  have  no  other 
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value  than  the  elFectofthe  colours,  and  the  deception 
of  the  perspective.  In  such  applications  it  is  indeed 
difiicult  to  develop  a  correct  taste,  and  the  true 
principles  of  imitation. 

The  too  great  extent  of  a  composition  in  painting, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  address  the 
comprehension  uf  the  spectator.  For  how  is  it  pos- 
sible  that  the  mind  should  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
total  of  a  composition  at  an  elevation  of  three  hundred 
feet,  and  comprising  also  a  circumference  of  three 
hundred  feet?  When  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
objects  at  such  a  distance,  it  is  better  to  employ  sim[de 
allegorical  characters ;  or  the  ornaments  that  archi- 
tecture furnishes,  as  being  more  suitable  to  such  situ- 
ations. 

Sculptured  figures,  and  subjects  executed  in  basso- 
relievo,  have  sometimes  l»een  introduced  in  the  deco- 
ration of  cupolas  and  cylindrical  ceilings.  Nothing 
can  be  more  improper  than  this  employment  of  sculp- 
ture, the  heavy  appearance  of  which  seems  to  menace 
the  safety  of  the  spectator. 

Sculpture,  when  injudiciously  employed  in  deco- 
ration, is  fatiguing;  both  to  the  sight  and  the  under- 
standing. Equally  olfeosive  are  misplaced  allegorical 
characters  and  subjects  of  composition  ;  which,  when 
applied  with  discretion,  are  invaluable  to  architecture, 
as  being  one  of  the  most  natural  and  appropriate 
means  of  decoration.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  antique 
edifices,  and  some  modern  ones,  prove  what  a  degree 
of  expression  may  be  attained  in  their  decoration  by 
means  of  sculpture  in  basso-rilievo. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  applied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  riches  of  scnlpture  to  the  pediments  of 
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tbeir  edifices.     The  Parthenon,  at  Athens,  has  pre- 
served some  fragments  of  the  decoration  of  its  pedi- 
nieot ;  which  exhibits  to  ns  an  example  of  perfection 
10  execution,  united  to  greatness  in  composition.     I'he 
metal  cramps  in  the  tympanum  of  the  portico  of  the 
Ftuitheon,  at  Rome,  indicates  that  its  pediment  was 
decorated   with   a  basso*rilievo.      The   columns  of 
Trajan  and  Antoninus,  and  the  triumphal  arches,  may 
be  further  cited  as  varied  examples  of  the  inexhausti- 
ble resources  of  sculpture.     These  last-mentioned  pro- 
ductions exhibit  to  advantage,  the  resources  of  the  art 
as  a  medium  of  historical  conununication ;  its  monu- 
mental inscriptions  ser\'ing  as  records  of  past  events. 

There  are  three  kindsof  relief  by  which  figures  are 
more  or  less  detached  irom  the  ground  upon  which  they 
are  sculptured,  namely,  the  alto-rilievo.  or  bold  relief; 
mezasD-rilievo,  the  medium  or  half-relief;  and  the 
faono-rilievo,  or  low  relief;  but  each  of  these  is  at  the 
present  day  indiscriminately  termed  a  basso-rilievo. 

Although  the  execution  of  this  style  particularly 
relates  to  sculpture,  yet,  from  the  frequent,  necefshan*, 
and  varied  employment  of  it  in  architectural  decoration, 
both  internally  and  externally,  it  would  have  lieen  a 
UameaUe  omission  not  to  have  mentionerj  it  in  this 
article  in  its  proper  place.  An  archit^:fct.  doubtless, 
stands  in  less  need  of  being  familiarly  acquaint^:d  with 
all  the  details  and  precepts  of  execution  in  this  braiKrh 
of  art  than  a  sculptor;  but,  he  ought  not  to  \a:  l^mf- 
rant  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  correct  rules  of  taste, 
which  constitute  the  perfection  of  this  part  of  derx^ra- 
tion.  By  this  knowledge  he  will  be  enabled  Ut  dire#rt 
the  sculptor  in  the  form,  disposition,  and  style,  suitable 
to  bassi-rilievi ;  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
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may  jndge  requisite  to  employ  them,  and  ike  accorci 
^vhich  ought  to  exist  betweeo  ihem  and  the  ordoo- 
nance,  conformably  with  the  character  of  each  edifice. 
Amongst  the  ancients,  bassi-rilievi  were  never  em- 
ployed independently  of  arcliitecture.  Whether  thb 
branch  of  art  displayed  its  riches  in  the  pediments  of 
temples,  or  on  the  triamphal  arches — whether  it 
decorated  the  face  of  a  frieze,  or  the  more  confined 
space  of  a  metope,  in  its  applicatian  to  pedestals  and 
stylobates,  vases,  altars,  and  tombs,  ornamenting  their 
contours,  designating  their  employment,  or  giving 
movement  to  their  aspect,  yet  it  will  be  found  invari- 
ably to  be  subordinate  to  the  architecture,  or  to  tlu 
forms  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  principle  followed  in  the  apphcalion  of  bassi- 
rilievi  to  the  triumphal  arches  is  the  same  as  tlial 
which  Is  manifested  in  the  construction  of  the  Trajan 
column,  and  all  other  monuments  presenting  the  same 
spirit  of  design.  The  ba^vsi-rilievi  employed  in  these 
examples  constitute  a  long  and  visible  narration  of  the 
actions  of  this  emperor ;  they  form  an  ocular  recitative ; 
a  material  and  striking  history  of  his  actions  and  vic- 
tories, The  division  which  the  historical  sculptor 
should  make  of  the  portion  of  this  style  belonging  to 
art,  and  that  part  of  it  which  properly  belongs  to 
history,  ought  to  be  such  as  (o  induce  him  to  regard 
his  figures  under  a  double  relation  ;  endeavouring  to 
make  them  express  the  reason  of  tlieir  employment, 
rather  than  to  draw  admiration  ;  they  ought  to  instruct 
rather  than  please.  }te  should  make  them  speak  to 
the  understanding,  in  the  clearest  manner,  all  the 
language  which  they  adopt;  rather  than  employ  bis 
skill  to  render  their  contours  more  agreeable. 
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It  abould  be  observed,  not  to  employ  a  multitude  of 
emawuU  around  bassi-rilievi ;  as  these  attract  the 
■^itand  atleutioD  from  the  principal  subjects  which 
ibey  offer.  If  they  are  not  insulated  by  means  of  a 
moulding,  there  should  be  au  even  surface  lufl  around 
them  to  give  repose  to  the  sight,  and  effect  to  their 
relief;  likewise  similar  arrangements  ought  to  be  made 
between  them  and  the  different  members  of  architec- 
ture. The  proximity  of  the  principal  parts,  the  pro- 
files and  details,  injures  the  effect  of  bassi-rilievi,  and 
introduces  discord  in  the  total. 

The  relation  of  the  proportions  of  bassi-ritievi,  and 
the  figures  of  which  tliey  are  composed,  with  an 
ttdoooance,  is  another  point  which  ought  not  to  be 
•glected  by  an  architect.  There  might  result, 
im  this  wuut  of  an  exact  and  judicious  relation,  a 
■triking  disproportion  in  the  whole  of  the  compo.sition. 
The  figures  in  t^ii^si-rilicvi  serve  as  a  sort  of  scale, 
whereby  to  appreciate  the  different  dimensions.  The 
11  or  exaggerated  size  of  the  figures  would  reudcr 
appearance  of  the  ordonnance  either  trivial  or 
and  by  this  means  injure  the  propor- 
of  an  edifice,  which  in  themselves  might  be 
itiful. 
The  same  may  be  said  as  regards  the  greater  or  less 
>icrtion  that  bassi-rilievi  ought  to  have.  An  archi- 
■t  ought  t(j  regulate  it  according  to  the  degree  of 
ngth  or  delicacy  of  his  ordonnance,  greater  or  less 
iprcssiun  of  force  and  energy  of  the  profiles,  the 
general  character  of  the  style  adopted,  the  point  of 
view  of  the  edifice,  and  also  the  situation  of  the  bassi- 

Evi ;  the  light  they  may  receive,  the  effect  it  is 
•wary  to  prochic(.>,  and  its  accordance  with  the 
■ i 
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reigtiinn:  style  of  the  ornamenls,  and  the  quality^ 
value  of  the  surrounding  parts  or  details. 

The  rules  of  taste  relative  to  a  good  and  judicious 
employment  of  sculpture,  whether  allegorical  or  his- 
torical, ill  edifices,  equally  appertain  lo  all  the  pre- 
ceding precepts  and  observations. 

The  importance  of  this  article,  the  subject  of  which 
constitutes  a  g;rcat  portion  of  the  art  of  architecture, 
will  form  a  sufficient  apolo^  for  its  being  so  conside- 
rably extended.  It  shall,  however,  be  concluded  by 
offering  a  few  remarks  on  decorative  painting,  and  the 
imitation  of  all  that  is  employed  in  the  embellisbmcDt 
of  edifices  by  that  means. 

This  part  of  decoration  consists  in  the  imitation 
of  another  imitation.  Indeed,  if  we  except  li^urt», 
landscapes,  flowers,  and  some  other  objects  tvhich 
sometimes  form  a  portion  of  the  combinations  of  the 
decorator,  the  principal  parts  of  this  branch  of  the  art 
consist  in  perspective  or  geometrical  views  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments  in  relief;  of  statues,  niches,  vmMi 
altars,  monuments,  &c.,  produced  by  painting,  under 
different  forms.  This  imitative  decoration  has  ibe 
same  principles,  and  is  governed  by  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  rules  which  are  applicable  lo  the  original  deco- 
ration, which  serves  as  its  model. 

An  architect,  who  ought  always  to  guide  Lho  deco- 
rator, should  only  permit  the  employment  of  feiot 
decorative  architecture  on  walls  and  superfices ;  of 
which  tlie  point  of  view  is  common  to  a  great  number 
of  spectators ;  admitting  nothing  in  Iiis  composilioos 
inconsii^tent  with  correct  taste. 

The  decorator  may  be  less  restricted  in  the  embcl- 
liebment  of  the  interior  apartmenU  and  galleriee,  v 
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Hi  talis  not  subjected  to  any  pre-existing  ordonnance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  decorative  painting  has 
two  different  ways  of  employing  its  resources.  It 
may  either  be  conudered  as  presenting  architectural 
paintings,  or  as  replacmg  the  different  parts  of  an  or- 
donnance. by  an  exact  and  deceptive  imitation  of  them. 
In  the  first,  the  decorator  paints  on  the  walls  ideal 
views  of  edifices,  representations  of  well-known  monu- 
mentsi,  or  ruins.  This  part  is  dependant  on  painting, 
and  enters  into  the  ordinary  rules  of  imitation.  This 
^lecies  of  illusion,  which  tends  to  conceal,  by  the 
effect  of  aerial  and  lineal  perspective,  the  apparent 
con«8tence  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  not 
suitable  to  all  kinds  of  interiors,  and  would  often  be 
Qiuplaced  in  the  decoration  of  certain  apartments  ; 
^bich,  by  being  destined  for  important  uses,  require 
^  expression  of  gravity.  It  is  adapted  for  the  deco- 
ration of  dining-rooms,  and  others  of  a  similar  use. 

In  the  second  way,  the  decorative  painter  replaces, 
hy  the  effect  of  imitation,  the  resources  of  real  archi- 
tecture. In  place  of  columns  in  relief,  entablatures, 
pilasters,  niches,  and  real  statues,  all  these  objects 
may  be  executed  in  painting.  This  style  of  decora- 
tion is  then  subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  proportion 
and  propriety  as  real  architecture :  none  but  an  archi- 
tect should  conduct  its  execution.  Its  great  merit 
consists  in  the  purity  of  its  forms,  and  the  truth  of  its 
tones.  This  species  of  illusion,  when  well  executed, 
will  sometimes  at  the  first  glance  deceive  the  most 
experienced  eye.  There  are  examples  of  this  kind  of 
deception,  which  are  so  ably  combined  with  real 
architecture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  being  deceived 
thereby. 
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AH  ihe  other  objects  of  which  decoration  is  com- 
posed, forming  an  assemblage  of  ornaments  which,  by 
means  of  painting,  are  employed  to  embellish  edifices, 
t«)o  nearly  appertain  to  the  art  of  paintings  itself,  to 
claim  a  more  extended  notice  in  this  work.  Ad 
architect  should  superintend  each  branch  of  decora- 
tion applied  to  his  design  ;  directing  and  making 
choice  of  such  subjects  as  are  conformable  to  the 
locality  they  are  intended  to  decorate,  and  to  the 
character  of  his  edifice  ;  so  that  the  entire  decoratioD 
of  an  edifice  may  present  a  harmonious  conforraitj 
to  the  general  design  and  taste*  of  its  architecture. 


ON   niE     PBINCIP1.ES     AND     BEAUTY   OF     ARCDITECTHj 
COMPOSfTION   OR    DESIGN. 

All  edifices  and  buildings  are  destined  lor  I 
use ;  and  it  is  the  apparent  adaptation  to  this  uM^" 
that  constitutes  their  proper  or  relative  character. 
This  adaptation  excites,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
public  mind,  in  estimating  their  value;  and  enables 
men  to  judge  of  the  precise  degree  of  importance  oC 
each  to  society.  Nature  has  given  to  all  its  produc- 
tions a  peculiar  physiognomy ;  which  makes  them 
distinguishable  from  each  other,  and  serves  to  indicate 
their  several  properties.  The  mind  of  man  naturally 
follows  this  general  law,  in  the  formation  of  a  multitude 
of  its  productions;  which  though  produced  by  neces- 
sity, yet  make  apparent  the  particular  use  for  which 
they  were  destined.     The  effect  of  this  law  may  be 
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B^&covercc],  even  in  the  utensils  and  furniture,  wliicK 
H  have  been  furmed  to  supply  our  witnts,  except  where 
H  llieir  form  has  been  changed  by  caprice. 
H     Tliere  is  necessarily  then,  a  rule  of  taste  dictated 
Hty  nature,  which  prescribes  to  each  kind  of  edifice, 
^BSie  character  that  it  ought  to  present,  in  correspond- 
^■Rice  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended. 
^P   There  is  another  law  of  nature,  that  architecture 
^noa  followed ;  which  is,  that  beauty  should  be  con- 
sistent with  utility.     Hence,  if  nature  has  joined  a 
pleasure  to  the  satisfying  of  every  want,  architecture 
has  equally  established  a  law,  that  the  details  of  con- 
struction in  serving  their  office,  shall    at  the   same 
Ume  present  a  pleasing  object  to  the  spectator.     Thus 
this  art  requires  that  all  ornaments,  by  being  applied 
ODthe  principle  of  utility,  shall  indicate  their  purpose; 
in  order  that  its  productions  may  satisfy  our  imagina- 
tion and  judgment. 

Without  entering  into  all  the  causes  of  character  ; 
whether  in  nature,  in  painting  or  sculpture,  or  in  the 
architecture  of  diflerent  countries;  it  is  intended  to 
confine  the  present  article  to  edifices  constructed 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  antique  architecture  ; 
which  is  intended  to  be  examined  theoretically  and 
practically. 

The  best  modem  productions  exhibit  merit,  only  in 
proportion  to  their  judicious  imitation  of  the  antique- 
Tbc  most  celebrated  men  have  not  failed  to  render  a 
Just  acknowledgment  to  the  great  masters  of  antiquity, 
ftr  the  success  which  they  have  obtained,  in  following 
•-he  spirit  of  their  invaluable  models.  Far  from 
_g&Bvying  them  of  their  desert,  let  us  rather  acknow- 
ledge the   eminence   at  which  these   talented    men 
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Iiave  arriveil,  and  imitate  the  immortal  lessons  they 
have  left  us. 

It  is  solely  from  the  study  of  the  antique,  that  the 
eminent  architects  of  Italy,  gained  that  judgment  and 
taste,  which  presents  itself  in  the  productions  erected 
in  that  country,  during  the  fiRcenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  It  is  from  this  study,  that  Vignola,  Serlio, 
Scamozzi,  and  Palladio,  owe  the  style  and  character 
which  pervade  the  generality  of  their  works.  It  is 
again,  from  it  that  Michel  Angelo  acquired  his  know- 
ledge of  construction ;  and  attained  that  greatness  of 
manner  which  his  works  exhibit,  notwithstanding  the 
many  licences  that  disfigure  them.  In  fine,  it  wat 
from  this  study,  that  Alberti,  Ligorio,  Bruneleschi, 
Bramante,  Sangallo,  Periizzi,  and  other  celebrated 
artists  and  connoisseurs,  gained  their  knowledge  of 
architecture. 

But  this  studyof  antique  remains,  requires  a  greater 
degree  of  critical  discernment  than  is  generollv 
admitted.  Wliat  may  be  recommended  on  this  sub- 
ject, can  be  reduced  to  two  principal  observations. 
The  first  relates  to  the  choice  of  objects  proposed  for 
imitation.  The  second,  to  the  spirit  which  ought  to 
direct  this  imitation. 

These  remains  require,  in  their  choice,  a  distinction 
of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  relates  to  the  [wriod  from  which 
they  take  their  date,  and  the  other,  to  the  people  by 
and  amongst  whom  they  were  erected. 

Like  empires,  the  arts  and  sciences  have  their  revo- 
lutions; cultivated  in  one  age  and  nation,  neglected 
and  forgotten  in  another;  their  improvement  was 
necessarily  the  result  of  the  labours  and  e.\ertioog  of 
many  generations. 
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We  are,  generally  speaking,  ignorant  of  the  origin  ] 
of  an  art  or  science,  because  tlie  earliest  essays  are 
:ed  by  those  more  perfect  attempts  whicb  imme- 
dialely  folloiv. 

In  tbe  arts  and  sciences  notbing  is  produced 
suddenly,  or  without  a  preparatory  step ;  and  all 
discoveries  are  made  in  such  a  gradual  manner,  that 
they  appear  almost  imperceptible.  Nevertheless,  there 
tre  periods  at  which  observations  accumulate,  and 
the  necessity  of  improvement  being  more  generally  , 
fell,  iwluces  those,  gifted  with  a  more  perfect  organi- 
tation  and  placed  under  more  favourable  circum-  . 
■tances,  to  discover  more  powerful  means  of  giving  a 
■new  and  better  direction  to  preconceived  ideas,  and 
fi>m)8  a  remarkable  feature  in  their  advancement 
mards  perfection.  These  distant  intervals  of  time, 
•e  termed  epochs ;  and  the  preference  given  to  any 
:,  is  determined  by  the  merit  of  its  productions. 
JTie  epoch  of  Grecian  art,  designated  by  the  term 
ilique,  is  generally  extended  from  the  century  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
'hocias,  or  near  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
ira;  but  which,  perhaps,  may  with  more  justice  be 
supposed  to  have  terminated  with  the  fourth  century, 
[t  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  during  so  many 
centuries,  tlie  causes  which  contribute  to  the  pertec- 
tinn  of  the  arts,  could  not  have  been  equally  favour- 
■ble.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  become  acquainted, 
through  tbe  medium  of  their  remains,  with  those  ages 
that  were  the  most  propitious;  without  which  know- 
ledge, we  should  be  equally  liable  indiscriminately  to 
adopt  the  early  essays  of  the  art,  and  also  to  be  misled 
by  the  abuses  that  characterized  its  decline. 
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In  order  lo  be  possessed  of  this  necessary  discern- 
ment, it  is  requisite  to  be  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  art  is  founded ;  which  are  of 
tliree  kinds.  The  first  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
things,  or  necessity ;  and  is  required  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  most  uncultivated  minds,  and  consists  in 
the  solidity  of  its  parts;  such  is  the  perpendicularity 
of  columns,  the  parallelism  of  stories,  and  natural 
symmetry. 

The  second  is,  the  principles  of  beauty  and  suit- 
ableness. These  are  derived  from  experience  and 
comparative  excellence. 

The  third  is  termed,  principles  of  taste.  They 
more  immediately  relate  to  that  portion  of  the  art, 
connected  with  ornament  and  decorative  details. 
These  principles  will  be  found  sulBciently  treated  on, 
under  their  respective  articles.  They  are  mentioned 
in  this  place,  to  shew  that  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
these  principles  is  necessary,  but  likewise  that  they 
should  be  adhered  to,  in  the  study  of  imitation  of  the 
antique.  Two  powerful  motives  ought  to  influence 
this  observance.  The  first  is,  the  slowness  with  which 
the  human  mind  attains  a  correct  knowledge  of  what 
is  really  beautiful.  The  attempts  made  to  arrive  at 
this  point,  often  produce  no  other  effect  than  a  further 
removal  from  it,  when  not  in  possession  of  a  rule  where- 
by to  direct  our  researches  ;  and  the  principles  just 
named  are  this  rule.  The  second  motive  is,  the  abuse 
which  may  be  made  in  the  application  of  the  most 
fortunate  discoveries.  Experience  proves  that  man, 
from  the  time  be  has  attained  the  highest  and  most  ex- 
tended degree  of  intelligence,  being  unable  ttt  improve 
further  the  productions  which  are  the  result  of  hiti 
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ilucDveries,  commences  innovations,  and  abanilous 
lliose  principles  that  constituted  the  perfection  of  his 
/iirmer  works.  From  this  cause  proceed  those  arbi- 
trary rules,  which  mislead  many  individuals ;  and 
uliofrom  a  deficiency  of  proper  information,  make  an 
iudiscriminatc  choice,  as  shall  be  immediately  shewn. 
But  independently  of  falling  into  these  errors,  which 
are  almost  inevitable,  the  student  is  compelled  to 
follow  a  slow  and  monotonous  imitation,  the  result  of 
wiiich  is  always  uncertain.  The  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion is  much  more  important  as  regards  architecture, 
because  the  imitation  which  this  art  makes  of  nature, 
i«  less  direct  than  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Hence 
il  is  necessary  to  be  possessed  of  fixed  principles, 
which  produce  that  degree  of  excellence,  of  which 
'lii«  art  is  capable.  Nothing  can  be  more  valuable 
<Wi  such  examples  amongst  the  antique  remains;  in 
"hich  genius  has  transmitted  the  immutable  rules  of 
""^auty.  Nothing  is  more  reasonable,  than  the  pre- 
^rcnce  which  has  been  given  to  these  productions ; 
Bpinded  on  the  suffrage  of  so  many  generations  and  so 
^mny  countries. 

Il  doubtless  required  the  concurrence  of  the  most 
'^kvourable  circumstances,  in  order  that  the  same  form 
*-'iat  was  determined  by  necessity,  should  be  likewise 
'■liat  which  was  the  most  capable  of  exhibiting  pleasing 
t^roporlions.  If  we  consider  antique  architecture,  as 
*N;gard8  its  beauty,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  conclude, 
k-liat  the  sole  object  in  its  formation  was  to  convey 
(pleasure  to  the  sight,  and  that  it  had  never  been 
■subjected  to  the  laws  of  necessity.  If  it  be  examined 
'is  respects  utility,  no  other  architecture  presents  in  so 
^l^^^araer,  the  stamp  of  necessity ;  which  in  the 
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Grecian,  is  satisfactorily  proved  never  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  appearance. 

Thus  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  fortunate  anion 
of  necessity  and  ornament,  is  one  of  the  most  valn&ble 
discoveries  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  that  this  aot  is  oDBof 
the  most  valuable  results  that  man  has  deduced  fhm 
nature. 

It  is  from  tliese  antiques  remains,  that  the  ardii* 
tectural  taste  adopted  by  this  and  other  nations,  bai 
drawn  its  resources,  since  the  restoration  of  the  arU. 
The  experience  of  modern  times  has  too  often  proved 
the  necessity  oftliis  imitation.  Every  artist  up  to  the 
present  century,  who  has  lost  sight  of  this  imitatiffli, 
has  invariably  incurred  the  reproach  of  his  successors. 
The  spirit  of  caprice  may  for  a  season  applaud  novelttei, 
but  the  judgment  of  posterity  never  fails  to  hold  him 
up  to  just  contempt,  who  has  contributed  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  a  correct  taste. 

There  are  few  abuses  but  may  find  countenance 
even  in  the  antique,  when  it  is  imitated  without  dis- 
crimination. Hence  the  necessity  of  the  strict  em- 
ployment of  the  principles  of  the  art ;  without  which 
exceptions  would  be  changed  into  taws,  and  the 
abuses  of  rules  would  themselves  become  precedenls 
for  our  observance.  It  is  from  tne  antique,  that  in- 
ventions the  most  opposite  to  its  real  spirit,  are  sap- 
posed  to  find  justification. 

It  must  therefore  appear  evident,  that  the  antique 
remains  require  in  the  student  a  cultivated  mind,  to 
distinguish  those  objects  most  worthy  imitation,  and 
which,  when  suitably  employed  in  the  compositien  of 
edifices,  will  gain  the  admiration  of  the  present  age, 
uid  serve  as  models  to  posterity. 
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been  stated,   that  the   antique  requires  a 
ion  of  two  kinds;  that  the  (in>t  relates  to  the 
which    these   structures  were  erected,  the 
of  which  has  just  been  shewn;  the  second 
the  artists  by  whom,  and  the  country  in  which, 
'ere  erected,  which  remain  to  be  proved. 
pre  exist  fragments  of  a  considerable  number  of 
I  in  Greece,  which  take  their  date  from  a  period 
irably  anterior  to  that  distinguished  by  the  per- 
whicti  the  art  aflerwards  attained :    amongst 
^  are  the  rutns  which  mark  the  decline  of  the  ait 
as  also  that  of  the  Roman  empire  ;    such  as 
lerroa;  of  Dioclesian  at  Home  ;  also  the  remains 
llatro  in  Dalmatia,  and  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  in 
ij'ria.     These,  nevertheless,  present  part^,  from 
a   well-instructed  mind  might  derive  profit; 
ithout  jufit  discrimination,  a  risk  is  incurred,  of 
[  into  the  grossest  errors.  The  following  enumera- 
ill  afTord  a  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced,  by 
Hg  the  liberties  and  abuses  that  have  been  inlro- 
from  an   indiscriminate  imitation.     Thus  the 
of  the  intercolumniatioDs  at  Spalatro,  has  given 
I  the  distancing  of  columns  in  the  mosit  faulty 
r.    Friezes  prepared  to  the  hand  of  the  sculptor, 
i  without  receiving  his  embellishing  aid,  gave 
the  introduction  of  a  curved  frieze,  as  an  archi- 
al  form.     At  the  decline  of  the  arts  and  of  Rome, 
the  scarcity  of  marble  and  the  insufiiciency  of 
la  necessary  for  the  construction  of  architraves, 
were  raised   from  column    to  column.     This 
p  has  been  continued,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
examples  exhibited  in  the  productions  of  the 
pa  centuries.    A  few  coupled  columns  amongst 
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(lie  remains  of  Palmyra,  have  been  sufficient  authorily 
fur  IhiK  abuse  in  iheir  employment.  Two  mutilated 
pediments  at  Baalbec  have  been  imitated,  though  they 
are  in  contradiction  to  the  system  of  carpentry,  and  the 
laws  that  tradition  have  transmitted  to  us,  in  the 
edifices  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  to  the 
edifices  erected  in  Greece  during  the  advanced  state 
of  this  art,  and  to  those  at  Home  in  the  reigns  of  Au- 
gustus, Trajan,  and  Adrian,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  were  conducted  and  executed  by  Grecian 
artists,  that  the  attention  should  be  directed  in  the 
choice  of  models  for  imitation. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  antlqao 
requires  observations  of  two  kinds.  The  first  relates 
to  the  choice  of  the  remains  proposed  for  imitation,  the 
remarks  upon  which  have  just  been  concluded  ;  aitd 
the  second  to  the  spirit  that  ought  to  direct  this  imi* 
tation,  which  shall  be  forthwith  treated  upon. 

The  antique  may  be  imitated  in  two  ways;  one  Ir 
imitating  its  style,  and  the  other  in  embracing  tie 
principles  and  genius  which  it  exhibits. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  asserted,  that  the  imitation  t/t 
these  remains  is  indispensable  to  the  artist ;  a«  we  do 
not  enjoy  a  union  of  the  same  causes  which  promoted 
the  perfection  of  this  art  amongst  the  ancients.  These 
remains  have  become  the  focus  in  which  arc  cx)nceo- 
tratcd  the  scattered  and  fugitive  beauties  of  nature. 
The  gifl  of  making  a  free  imitation,  is  possessed  by 
only  a  few  individuals :  and  it  is  almost  insojiarahle 
from  invention.  Indeed,  those  only  who  have  pven 
the  most  incontestable  proofs  of  tlie  latter,  possess  the 
former  qualification.     Thus  a  servile  imitatioD,  lir 
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fiom  leading  to  excellence,  soon  diverts  us  even  from 
the  path  which  conducts  to  it  A  blind  routine 
lakes  possession  of  the  mind,  and  destroys  the  germ 
ofinvention« 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  servile  imitation, 
or  a  more  injudicious  application  of  the  antique,  than 
ia  the  frequent  and  almost  exclusive  employment  of 
the  early  Grecian  doric,  in  most  modern  edifices. 
Such  of  our  structures,  the  real  character  of  which 
coDsigts  in  an  expression  of  lightness  and  elegance, 
ahnost  invariably  exhibit  a  servile  imitation  of  the 
heaviest  style  of  Grecian  art,  which  would  induce  an 
observer  to  conclude,  that  their  authors  were  totally 
ignorant  of  an  appropriate  style. 

The  imitation  of  the  antique  should  not  be  servile, 
hot  free;  that  is,  we  should  use  its  essence  and 
Appropriate  its  means ;  and  not  repeat  without  motive 
its  details  and  forms.  For  how  can  it  be  supposed 
possible,  by  the  last*mentioned  means,  to  raise  the  art 
to  that  excellence,  which  it  attained  in  countries, 
^hose  successful  cultivation  of  it  has  rendered  them 
immortal,  when  the  extreme  difference  is  considered, 
^hich  exists  between  our  manners,  customs,  and  lawH, 
M  those  of  the  ancients.  In  order  to  be  enabled  to 
Attain  the  same  eminence,  there  must  be  a  corres- 
ponding conception  ;  biit  the  servile  imitator,  heavily 
^  blindly  pursues  his  course,  without  having  any 
praiseworthy  object  in  view. 

From  the  resources  of  this  art  and  the  inexhaustible 
Variety  of  their  application,  why,  in  imitating  the  an- 
tique, should  we  restrict  the  whole  merit  of  invention, 
^  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  an  artist,  and  so  neces- 
^^  in  stimulating  his  exertions,  to  the  servile  talent 
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of  copying;,  without  modificalion,  a  limited  number  or 
forms  and  combinations?  It  is  granted,  that  the  pro- 
portions exhibited  in  the  best  remains  of  the  antiijue, 
are  eminently  calculated  to  captivate  the  mind;  and 
further,  that  credit  is  due  also  to  those  who  imitate 
them,  in  preference  to  those  of  any  other  system  of 
architecture.  But  it  is  essential  to  remember,  that 
amongst  the  ancients,  these  proportions  constituted 
only  a  means ;  and  that  the  real  end  of  the  art  was  \o 
adapt  their  employment  to  the  manners  of  the  period, 
and  to  local  circumstances.  They  thus  produced  an 
art,  previously  considered  purely  geometrical,  whose 
means  of  communication  were  as  rich  and  expressive 
as  those  of  painting  and  sculpture.  It  was  from  a 
profound  study  of  the  different  effects,  characters,  and 
expressions,  that  rcsultcel  from  the  application  of  these 
forms  and  proportions,  that  the  ancients  succeeded  in 
raising  architecture  to  a  sublime  art.  In  this  it  is 
highly  commendable  to  imitate  them;  and  from  their 
example,  to  study  the  alterations  that  the  progress  of 
time,  manners,  and  information,  have  produced  amongst 
the  moderns;  drawing  from  the  immediate  and  in- 
variable resources  of  the  art  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  ancients,  those  secret  analogies 
that  nature  may  have  established  between  these 
resources  and  our  wants.  Whatever  difference  thef* 
may  exist  between  our  customs  and  theirs,  they  wer^ 
nevertheless,  of  the  same  human  nature,  and  su^ 
ccptible  of  the  same  sentimenU  and  effoits. 

The  art  of  characterizing,  that  is  to  say,  of  rendering 
evident,  by  material  forms,  the  intellectual  qualities 
and  mond  ideas  required  to  express  in  edifices,  or  t-^ 
make  known,  by  the  harmony  and  suitableness  of  a^ 
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le  comtitueDt  parta  that  enter  into  their  composition, 
the  use  for  which  they  are  intended,  is  perhaps,  of  all 
the  secrets  of  architecture,  the  most  difficult  to 
devctopeorto  attain.  This  happy  talent  of  conceiving 
aod  of  coinmunicatiflg  the  conception,  in  the  physiog- 
nomy suitable  to  each  edifice ;  this  sure  and  dcticaie 
discernment,  nhich  exhibits  the  (h'slinguishing  parts 
of  such  edifices,  that  at  first  appear  susceptible  of  no 
characteristic  distinctions  ;  this  judicious  employment 
of  the  different  styles,  which  are  as  the  tones  of  archi- 
tecture; this  skilful  application  of  the  signs,  which 
the  art  employs  to  affect  the  sight  and  understanding ; 
this  exquisite  feeling,  which  errs  neither  in  the  just 
di^MMition  of  the  masses  and  employment  of  the 
deUuls,  nor  in  the  just  dispensation  of  richness  and 
simplicity;  and  which  is  able  to  combine  true  expres- 
non  of  character  with  the  harmonious  accord  of  all 
the  qualities  susceptible  of  being  represented  by  archi- 
tecture ;  all  this  requisite  talent,  which  study  perfects, 
but  does  not  produce,  is  a  gift  possessed  by  few.  This 
suitable  expression  presents  itself  under  two  relations ; 
the  one  appertaining  to  arcliitecture  in  general,  and 
the  other  to  edifices  in  particular.  The  first  consists 
in  the  expression  of  the  qualities  or  intellectual  ideas, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  art  metaphysically  con- 
;red.  The  second,  in  the  true  indication  of  the 
for  which  edifices  are  designed ;  that  is,  in  con- 
lideriiig  architecture  as  a  certain  mode  of  expressing 
or  painting.  This  expression,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  buildings  and  edifices,  may  be  produced  by  the 
gradation  of  richness  and  greatness  proportionate  to 
their  nature,  and  the  object  for  which  they  were 
erected ;    by  the   indication    of  the   moral    qualities 
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attached  to  each  odifice,  the  manner  of  exprerf 
which,  18  beyond  tiie  reach  of  rules  ;  by  the  general 
and  particular  forms  of  architecture  ;  by  the  species 
of  the  construction  and  the  quality  of  the  materiaU 
that  may  be  employed  in  their  execution  ;  and  lastly, 
by  the  resources  of  decoration. 

The  flrst  and  most  important  rule  in  expressing  the 
proper  character  of  buildings  and  edifices  is,  doubtless, 
to  know  their  nature  and  analogous  qualities.  If  the 
character  and  use  of  aoy  edifice  be  examined,  they 
will  be  ibund  to  present  a  necessary  relation  to,  and  a 
decided  analogy  with,  some  of  the  qualities  that  archi- 
tecture is  enabled  to  express.  From  the  simple  hat 
of  the  husbandman,  to  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the 
sovereign ;  from  the  habitation  of  the  citizen  to  tlie 
temples  of  the  Divinity  ;  from  the  least  public  estab- 
lishment to  the  great  monuments  which  form  the 
embellishment  of  cities  ;  there  exists  an  extensive 
variety  of  grades,  to  each  of  which  the  art  aflbrds  an 
appropriate  character. 

The  want  of  this  proper  character  in  the  diQcreat 
classes  of  ediliccs  of  which  cities  arc  composed,  cannot 
always  be  attributed  to  the  artists.  Public  manners 
have  a  very  decided  inlluence  in  causing  this  striking 
disproportion  in,  and  confusion  of,  the  scale  of  propriety 
in  the  appearance  of  edifices.  Wiien  the  acquircraeot 
of  power  and  the  possession  of  riches  alTord  men  the 
means  of  obtaining  luxuries,  the  simplicity  of  the  style 
adopted  in  the  habitations  of  their  fellow-citizens  is 
rejected  ;  they  will  no  longer  inhabit  constructions 
which  designate  them  as  being  mortals,  but  they  reiae 
lor  their  dwellings,  temples  atid  other  similar  c<liliceB. 
At  Athens,  the  houses  were  simple,  and  the  public 
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Bililices  sumptuous.  Rome  also  retained,  for  a  long 
period,  this  same  moileratioa  m  the  residences  of 
iodividuals. 

Architecture  suffers  great  injury  from  these  customs 
fad  mistaken  ideas  of  luxury;  which  tend  to  destroy 

le  arts,  although  they  may  he  profitable  to  the  artists, 
fliis  art  is  injured  hj  the  iuflueuce  of  corrupt  manners; 
Qf  the  apparent  decrease  of  richness  and  greatness  ia 
pll>lic  edifices,  which  is  caused  hy  the  increase  of 
6  qualities  in  the  residences  of  individuals.  For 
bow  can  it  he  expected  that  the  characteristics  of  an 
tdifice  will  be  observed  amongst  a  nation  which  does 
not  observe  even  the  most,  ordinary  gradations  in  the 
otiler  of  the  distinctions  belonging  to  the  diifercnt 
cla«es  of  buildings  ?  Again  :  greatness,  elevation, 
silent,  richoess  and  luxury  of  decoration,  are  the 
I  hy  which  edifices  are  characterized.  If  an 
^judicious  melange  of  these  means  be  applied  to  all 
luiKJii  of  constructions;  if  the  residence  of  an  individual 
jNNMculs  in  its  peristyle  the  appearance  of  a  church  ; 
■>  tile  magnificence  of  the  richest  of  the  orders  he 
i^Pplied  lo  buildings,  the  nature  of  which  is  in  contra- 
*clioa  with  their  employment,  is  it  not  evident  Ihat 

e  most  material  of  the  distinctive  signs  of  edifices 
,wil|  disappear  ?  What  means  could  be  employed 
*•  express  that  this  edifice  is  a  church  ;  or  that  that 
"destined  to  some  important  public  use;  if  the  signs 
Viu'ch  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  expression  of 

■96  qualities,  be  indiscriminately  employed  in  all 

ids  of  buildings? 
I  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  manners  of  a  people 
ifluencc  the  cliaracter  of  their  architecture.     Where 
;  exists  a  great  iiiequality  of  rauk  and  fortune 
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amongst  a  people,  it  is  strongly  marked  in  their 
architecture.  Where  pubUc  edifices  are  nt'glectcd, 
this  art  only  exhibits  the  luxury  of  individuals. 

If  we  consider  the  antique  cities,  where  the  arts 
took  up  their  abode,  how  modest  and  unassuming 
appeared  the  residences !  But  how  immense  were 
their  pubhc  edifices;  how  their  temples,  tribunals, 
&c.,  majestically  distinguished  themselves  from  the 
adjacent  habitations  !  It  was  in  them  that  the  public 
pride  and  enjoyment  was  placed,  being  considered 
as  the  property  of  each  citizen  j  and  the  fame  and 
pleasure  attached  to  their  maguiliceuce,  was  uot  in- 
dividual, but  national. 

The  Greeks  have  left  us  the  following  proof  of  tlieir 
ideas  on  this  subject :  "  He  who  erects  a  residence 
that  shall  exceed  in  splendour  and  majesty  the  tem- 
ples of  the  deities,  or  tlie  edifices  destined  to  public 
service,  far  from  being  worthy  of  esteem,  merit*  but 
reproach.  No  private  construction  ought  to  insult, 
by  an  appearance  of  importance  and  raagniOceoe^ 
the  public  edifices." — Laws  of  C/iaromlas. 

The  pubUc  edifices  form  a  history  of  the  taste  of 
each  generation.  Every  generation,  like  every  indi- 
vidual, desires  to  leave  marks  which  may  serve  to 
shew  the  epoch  of  their  existence  upon  the  earth; 
and  also  that  they  were  rich,  jiowcrful,  and  favoured 
by  nature  in  the  possession  of  talent.  The  love  of 
immortality,  which  is  next  to  that  of  Ufe,  extA 
amongst  all  classes  of  men. 

In  fine,  the  public  edifices  represent  the  nalioD 
itself;  inasmuch  as  they  attest  the  degree  of  taft^i 
wealth,  and  refinement,  at  which  it  had  arrived. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  to  give  the  prop'' 
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character  to  public  edifices,  incurs  a  greater  expense. 
Talent  may  supply  expense.  When  funds  are  in* 
ioflteient  for  the  ordinary  means,  still  it  is  possible 
lo  di^Jay  a  certain  magnificence ;  for  there  is  a  mag- 
nifioence  which  is  unattended  with  expense,  it  is  that 
of  taste. 

By  these    means,    the   energy  of  the  character 
proper  to  each  edifice,  would  acquire  more  value. 
Independently  of  their  particular  elevation  and  real 
dimension,  they  would  gain  upon  the  public  opinion, 
by  the  striking  contrast  they  would  offer  to  the  sur- 
rounding buildings;   exhibiting  at  once  to  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators,  the  real  character  and  importance 
of  each.     If   the  peristyle   with   a   pediment   was 
exclusively  dedicated  to  churches,  what  a  majestic 
iodaenoe,  and,  as  may  be  said,  sanctity,  would  it 
M  acquire,  by  the  certain  and  determined  idea  that 
it  would  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.     If 
tile  empbyment  of  columns,   judiciously  arranged, 
*vere  reserved  for  the  decoration  of  public  edifices ; 
liow  imposing  and  significant  would  they  not  be- 
come !      The  resources  of  sculpture  would  be  ef- 
fective according  to  the  greatness  of  the  design  to 
which  they  might  be  applied. 

Hiis  gradation  in  the  different  edifices  of  towns  and 
cities,  is  the  first  means  of  indicating  their  relative 
tharacter.  Thus  an  architect  is  not  at  liberty  arbi- 
trarily to  dispose,  and  indistinctly  use,  all  the  resources 
of  his  art,  in  the  edifices  which  he  erects.  -So  that  in 
the  composition  of  any  design,  he  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  each  edifice  must  possess  relative  qualities,  which 
architecture  is  enabled  to  express  and  manifest  to  the 
sight     Each  of  these  qualities  will  accordingly  serve 
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him  as  a  type  in  his  imention.  By  displaying  an 
iguoraace  of  them,  1ik  will  draw  upon  himself  the  just 
criticisms  of  those  who  are  versed  io  the  art. 

The  residences  of  individuals  may  be  varied  by 
presenting  appearances  of  simplicity,  together  with  a 
certain  elegance  free  from  luxury ;  though  stiil  con- 
forming to  the  general  type  which  habitations  ought 
to  present.  The  palaces  and  mansions  of  sovereigns 
and  nobles,  are  governed  by  the  rank  and  quality  of 
those  who  it  is  intended  should  occupy  them.  Palaces, 
and  large  mansions  in  general,  ought  not  to  exhibit 
other  forms  or  style  than  arc  applied  to  private  houses ; 
the  difference  should  only  exist  in  their  scale  and 
proportions.  The  palaces  of  Florence  and  some  other 
cities  in  Italy  may  be  adduced  as  examples  ;  they  all 
present  houses  that  are  more  lofly  and  spacious  than 
ordinary,  yet  always  exhibiting  the  same  style  as  the 
other  habitations.  All  the  riches  of  architecture  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  the  public  edifices.  In  them,  like- 
wise, an  artist  should  exhibit  all  his  talent  and  pene- 
tration, in  proportioning  and  modifying  his  resources, 
accordiug  to  the  nature  of  the  edifices ;  indicating  in 
them  their  analogy  with  the  moral  qualities  which  they 
ought  to  represent. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  language  of  architec- 
ture have  its  value,  so  that  its  signs  be  understood 
and  produce  those  efTects  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Therefore  it  follows,  that  to  express  a  particular 
quality  by  means  of  certain  objects,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  same  means  be  not  indiscriminately  employed 
for  the  expression  of  any  other  quality.  An  architect 
ought  then,  in  ortler  to  characterize  his  productions, 
to  apply  all  his  diligence  and  study  to  the 
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itlajameat  of  the  expression  of  the  respective  quali- 
lies  in  ctlifices. 

The  analogy  of  some  edifices  ivith    the  qualities 
which  they  ought  to  present,  are  of  so  decided  a  nature, 
Uuot  to  be  easily  mistaken.     Thus  it  is  evident  that 
B  prison  ought  to  inspire  terror,  and  an  a£sembly  and 
concert  room,  pleasure.    If  the  impression  of  the  ideas 
tvbich  should  be  conveyed  by  such  edidces,  fail  in  their 
effect;  it  is  not  from  the  individual's  ignorance  of  the 
evideut  qualities  that  these  ought  to  express,  neither 
ihat  they  do  not  offer  sufficient  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  nor  that  he  is  wanting  in  suitable  re- 
lources  from  the  art ;  but  is  caused  by  the  absence  of 
Ibat  requisite  qualification,  ability.    To  form  an  exact 
ud  distinct  idea  of  the  special  and  proper  qualities  of 
the  different  numerous  edifices,  in  which  the  similarily 
of  their  uses  seems  to  strengthen  their  alfinitv,  re- 
quires considerable  talent  to  accomplish. 

Often  false  ideas,  even  in  the  judgment  that  oug^t 
ia  conduct  the  student  in  the  choice  of  character,  cause 
Um  to  err;  from  a  conviction  that  all  the  richness  of 
Us  art  ought  to  be  applied  to  edifices  which,  in  reality, 
require  but  a  very  inferior  and  subordinate  portion. 
The  evident  gradation  of  richness  or  simplicity  io 
■hitectnre,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  means  that 
I  be  employed  to  characterize  objects;  but  this  and 
other  means  arc  applied,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  applied, 
Io  the  metaphorical  or  ideal  expression  of  edifices.  It 
il  this  progression  of  opinion  relative  to  the  employ- 
Stent  of  edifices,  as  respects  their  uses,  aud  the  idean 
attached  to  them,  by  which  a  student  should  )>e 
piided  in  the  distribution  of  the  resources  of  the  art. 
Churches  present  themselves  as  the  first  objects  of 
2  Q 
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consideration.     In  them  tne  artist  ought  to  expi 
all  the  sentiments  of  greatness,  power,  and  majesty, 
attached   to    the  Being  to  whose    honour   they  are 
erected. 

Now,  richness  in  architecture  Is  ODe  of  the  signs 
representative  of  power.  Richness,  and  the  greatest 
richness,  is  then  applicable  to  churches.  By  richneM 
is  not  understood  a  confused  mass  of  decoiution,  com- 
posed of  marbles  and  metals;  the  vain  display  of  which, 
only  serves  to  convey  an  idea  of  luxury  and  superfluity; 
and  for  this  reason  it  tends  to  impoverish  the  sentiment 
which  is  wished  to  be  expressed.  Richness  consists 
in  the  multiplied  employment  of  the  colunius  of  those 
orders  that  present  the  greatest  number  of  ornaments, 
and  the  greatest  magnificence.  The  Greeks  assimi- 
lated the  several  orders  to  the  different  characters  of 
their  divinities.  They  possessed  the  art  of  e.vhibiting 
this  expression  of  the  different  quaUties  susceptible  of 
being  represented  by  architecture.  Strength,  great- 
ness, and  majesty  struck  the  astonished  spectator  in 
the  temples  of  Jupiter.  Nobleness  and  gravity,  in 
those  of  Hercules,  Mars,  and  of  Minerva.  Pleasure, 
gaiety,  and  grace,  presented  their  fascinating  smiles  at 
the  temples  of  Venus,  Flora,  and  the  Naiades  By  a 
judicious  employment  of  the  different  styles,  they 
succeeded  in  exhibiting  a  precise  expression  in  their 
productions,  even  when  the  divinities  to  which  they 
were  dedicated,  offered  a  mixed  character  ;  and 
therefore  requiring  very  minute  and  particular  Khade* 
to  make  the  indication  apparent.  Such  were  the 
temples  of  Juno,  Diana,  Bacchus,  and  others  of  the 
same  class.  No  people  ever  carried  to  such  perfei 
the  poetical  language  of  architecture.     But  whati 
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people  ever  existed  under  circumstances  so  favourable 
lo  litis  ilevelopnieDt?  As  each  divinity  was  itself  bat 
tlio  emblem  of  some  moral  quality;  the  reli^ous,  in 
I'umecraling  temples  to  them,  imposed  on  architec- 
ture the  task  of  expressing  and  making  evident  each 
ii  their  qualities,  which  were  to  form  a  particular 
1'aUire  in  the  composition  of  each  edifice.  Thus  an 
architect  charged  with  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  a 
divinity,  employed  by  study  the  whole  power*  of  his 
^nind  in  onJer  to  gain  a  just  and  accurate  conceptioo 
of  the  real  character  of  this  divinity ;  that  is,  the 
{ualilies  that  bad  been  given  by  the  imagination  to 
bese  allegorical  beings;  and  thus  to  employ  finch 
leans  as  would  enable  him  to  fix,  through  the  medium 
r  architectural  formu,   these  fugitive  results  of  the 


Although  we  have  not  in  this  respect  all  the  re* 
luroes  that  result  from  polytheism,  we  may,  nolwitb- 
ling,  vary  the  aspect  and  ordoanance  of  churches, 
applying  to  each,  as  motive  for  their  styles,  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  divinity  correspoodiiig  to 
She  qualities  which  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  art. 

If,  then,  columns  produce  the  greatest  degree  of 
richness  in  architecture,  the  artist  that  is  economical 
and  discreet  in  the  employment  of  his  means,  will 
readily  conceive  that  all  edifices,  of  whatever  nature 
Ihey  may  be,  do  not  require  the  same  degree  of  this 
species  of  richness,  as  sacred  edifices  ;  and  lastly,  that 
dl  objects  which  convey  any  idea  of,  or  approach  to, 
the  form  of  a  church,  when  applied  to  other  purposeR, 
presents  a  contradiction. 

ft  doubtless  requires  considerable  study  to  attain  a 
krtowledge  of  the  propriety  which  should  be  observed 
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in  each  ediHce  ;  to  determine  the  style  applicable  i 
its  uses;  and  to  establish  the  physiogaumy  which  it 
oughl  to  have,  ou  the  nature  of  the  qualities  attached 
to  it.  Thus  an  exchange,  where  merchants,  bankers, 
brokers,  &c.,  meet  to  negociate  their  affairs,  ought  to 
express  the  qualities  of  those  branches  related  to  it 
Opulence-  without  luxury,  convemence  and  commo- 
diousness  without  elegance,  and  gravity  without 
majesty,  should  be  the  cliaracteristics  of  such  an 
edilice:  presenting  a  spacious  interior,  surrounded  by 
a  piazza. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  establish  the  expression  of 
the  proper  qualities  of  an  edifice,  either  upon  undeter- 
mined ideas,  or  puerile  relations  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  edifice  and  its  uses  :  as  for  example  ;  to 
suppose  that  the  place  appropriated  to  the  coinage  of 
money,  that  in  which  it  is  circulated,  or  that  which 
serves  as  a  depot,  should  announce  by  an  exterior 
richness  of  architecture,  the  material  and  metallic 
riches  which  may  be  contained  in  it.  Thus,  then,  to 
determine  the  proper  expression  of  character  in  edifices, 
their  nature  and  propriety  should  always  be  consulted. 
By  their  nature  is  understood  the  rank  which  lliey 
hold  in  the  public  opinion  ;  by  propriety,  the  degree 
of  suitableness  that  their  employment  requires. 

If  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Sciences,  the 
study  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  of  the  Arts ;  a  noble 
appearance,  without  too  much  gravity,  agreeable 
without  voluptuousness,  and  simple  without  austerity, 
at  once  make  known  its  destination  ;  galleries,  farm- 
ing colonnades,  surrounding  the  principal  parts  of  (he 
edifice,  enlivening  its  avenues,  and  embellishing  iU 
interior  areas.     Amongst  the  number  of  those  erected 
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liir  similar  uses  in  cities,  there  are  many  grades  to  be 
observed.  If  it  be  a  place  for  education,  it  requires  a 
pealer  degree  of  modesty,  temperance,  and  economy. 
If  an  hospital  destined  as  a  receptacle  for  the  indi- 
gent, or  the  curing  of  their  diseases ;  the  great  extent  of 
tile  plan,  exterior  simplicity,  convenience  in  all  the  ac- 
cenoni'  parts,  numerous  apertures  for  the  circulation  of 
lir,  a  large  and  solid  style  of  construction,  presenting 
|re^  and  uninterrupted  surfaces,  constitute  the  cha- 
nutristic  contrast  between  this  and  other  edifices. 
If  a  store-house,  custom-house,  or  warehouse  ;  all 
at  enters  into  their  composition  requires  a  character 
Bore  of  raassiveness  than  strengtii,  and  a  style  pre- 
*iitiog  more  rusticity  than  severity.  The  employment 
«f  wlurans  is  altogether  in  contradiction  with  their 
character  ;  no  degree  of  ornament  whatever  ought 
to  present  itself  in  these  productions.  Their  mag- 
•ificence  consists  in  massive  proportions,  elevated 
■rches  and  strengthenings  forming  chains,  or  bonds 
•T  projecting  stooes. 

Iratheatre,  museum,  or  concert-room,  all  the  graces 
of  architecture  may  be  called  into  action.  Pleasure, 
|bely,  and  dellcateness,  may  in  turn  decorate  its 
*all8;  but  ought  rather  to  be  produced  by  taste  than 
luxury.  The  amenity  and  lightness  of  the  muses, 
■«i  the  sentiment  of  harmony,  of  which  these  edifices 
tte  the  abode,  are  sufBcicot  to  inspire  the  real  artist 
*ith  a  knowledge  of  the  style  suitable  to  them.  The 
lljpe  for  tribunals,  ought  to  present  an  expression  of 
fnvity,  decorum,  and  austerity.  Their  noble  and 
ttriously  imposing  ordonnancc,  should  produce  a  sen- 
finient  of  respect  and  awe. 
If  a  town-hall ;  it  ought  to  represent  the  wealth 
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and  extent  of  the  town  or  city,  and  the  commerce  and 
opulence  of  its  inhabitaDts;  serving  as  their  rendez- 
vous, and  the  principal  place  for  the  settling  of  their 
atfairs.  This  kind  of  ediBce  ought  to  partake  of  the 
forms  applied  to  palaces,  but  surpassing  them  io 
greatness  elevation,  richness,  and  decoration. 

There  are  many  other  editices,  the  particular  phj* 
siognomy  of  which  might  be  givea,  were  it  not  ibi 
increasing  the  length  of  this  article  which  is  already 
of  considerable  extent.  These  details  may  be  easily 
supplied  by  a  careful  e.\amtnation  of  the  nature  of 
edifices,  and  of  the  most  proper  means  to  render  it 
apparent.  By  following  this  rule,  neither  the  resoorM* 
of  architecture  will  be  found  too  limited,  nor  its  sign* 
too  few  in  number  ;  but  will  afford  all  the  variety  of 
expression  which  the  difTerent  compositions  require. 

Architects,  doubtless,  stand  in  need  of  being  sup- 
ported in  their  attempts  to  express  the  delicate  senti- 
ment of  propriety  of  character  in  their  designs,  by  tbe 
enlightened  taste  of  the  public ;  by  the  intimate  in- 
telligence between  their  manner  of  expressing,  and 
that  of  comprehending,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
the  signs  are  addressed.  Notwithstanding  which, 
architects  have  greatly  contributed  to  corrupt  and 
mislead  the  understanding  of  the  public,  by  the  abusive 
application  of  the  means  necessary  to  charactenn: 
edifices;  and  above  all  by  the  confused  employment 
of  the  general  and  particular  forms  of  architecture. 

To  characterize  edifices,  it  does  not  suffice  to  have 
observed  the  necessary  gradation  of  richness  which 
propriety  demands ;  nor  to  conceive  the  qualities  ana- 
logous to  the  nature  and  suitableness  of  each.  But 
when  a  student  has  determined  in  his  mind  the  just 
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proportion  of  these  grades  ;  when  his  imagioation  has 
attaiaed  aa  exact  idea  of  the  scale  aad  stjie  proper 
for  each  edifice ;  it  is  then  requisite  that  he  he  ac- 
quainted with  the  active  and  material  means,  whereby 
lie  may  be  enabled  to  6x  his  thought  and  give  it 
I  eousidtence. 

There  exists  between  the  nature  of  the  greater  part 
^  edilices  and  many  of  the  general  and  particular 
forms  of  architecture,  a  relation  of  conformity,  with 
which  it  is  extremely  important  to  be  acquainted  ;  so 
as  lo  prevent  their  employment  in  a  contradictory 
sense ;  and  also  to  derive  an  advantage  by  their 
judicious  application.  It  does  not  suffice  that  this 
distinctive  character  should  alone  be  indicated  by  the 
resources  of  decoration  ;  though  this  aid,  when  judi- 
ctousJy  employed,  may,  it  is  true,  add  toils  perfection. 
But  it  is  likewise  required  that  the  disposition  of  the 
total  of  a  composition  be  judicious ;  that  the  forms 
ejnpluyed  be  appropriate  ;  and  the  whole  harmonious ; 
in  order  to  produce  the  suitable  expression  of  character 
oeces»ar>'  for  each  particular  class  of  edifices. 

It  is  upon  the  composition  of  the  plan  that  depends 
the  merit  that  ought  lo  be  apparent  in  an  edifice;  and 
6rstly,  that  desirable  quality,  coovenicncy.  It  should 
be  disposed  so  as  to  satisfy  the  wonts  and  degrees  of 
ftuitoblenes-s  that  the  uses  for  which  it  may  be  intended 
require.  In  this  respect,  a  talented  artist  is  one  that 
succeeds  in  uniting  conveniency  for  the  service  of  the 
interior,  and  the  necessary  dcpcndances ;  so  as  to 
present  a  regularity  ia  always  desirable.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  pleasure  produced  l>y  symmetry,  in  the 
jjniform  correspondence  of  all  the  parts  of  a  plan  ;  to 
^fafect  which,  it  would  be  injudicious  to  sacrifice  the 
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conveniency  aod  propriety  of  its  distribution.  This 
exact  observance  of  a  symmetrical  distribution,  which 
is  so  agreeable  to  the  sight,  is  seldom  so  connected  »i 
to  present  itself  in  the  elevation.  InEismucli  as  this 
exactness  ought  to  be  observed,  when  unopposed  by 
any  reasonable  motive;  so  likewise  it  should  be  re- 
nounced when  it  is  found  to  interfere  with  that  first 
obligation  in  all  compositions,  its  relation  to  the  wauls 
and  employment  of  the  editice. 

In  the  composition  of  a  plan,  there  exists  a  merit  of 
another  kind ;  which  more  particularly  depends  on 
taste,  it  is  the  general  motive  adopted,  which  deter- 
mines the  form  of  the  edifice,  its  character,  and  what 
may  be  termed  its  particular  physiognomy. 

This  merit  depends  chiefly  on  the  form  that  the 
artist  may  employ  for  his  plan.  An  ■  edifice  of  a  cir- 
cular form  will  convey  a  totally  different  idea  to  oDc 
that  is  quadrangular.  It  may  be  remarked  further  to 
depend  on  what  may  be  principally  required  that  the 
plan  should  present ;  on  the  number  of  columns  em- 
ployed, and  the  solidity  of  the  masses,  to  characterize 
an  edifice ;  by  making  known  that  such  dispositions 
are  in  relation  with  such  and  such  uses. 

In  the  plan  of  an  edifice  that  is  well  conceived,  as 
it  determines  the  elevation,  there  must  resuk  from  the 
vertical  masses  which  arise  from  it,  an  agreeable 
aspect ;  by  the  mutual  relation  alone  which  the  mind 
may  perceive  in  it. 

It  may  be  generally  observed,  that  upon  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  plan  depends  that  of  the  elevation  ;  and 
that  this  quality  is  the  principle  of  greatness.  A 
capricious  and  irregular  plan,  produces  a  multiplicity 
of  projections,  vicious  Ibrms,  and  interrupted    lines; 
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and  destiojni,  fiom  the  mnnber  of  details  k  introduces, 
the  eflfeet  of  the  architeGtiire.     Id  fiut,  the  great  effect 
in  the  antique  temples,  proceeds  fiom  the  simplicitT  c^f 
their  |daiis.     Indeed,  there  is  no  edifice,  the  nse  of 
whidi  does  not  determine  the  general  and  paiticDlar 
fcrms  that  should  concur  in  its  formation.     Churches, 
fcr  example,  are  considered  the  terrestrial  abodes  of 
the  Divinity ;  but  they  ought  not  to  resemUe  in  any 
rnpect  human  habitationsw    Their  plan  should  be 
Ample,  and  uniform.    The  ancients  never  employed 
<i(her  forms  for  this  purpose,  than  those  which  were 
^r  round  or  square.  Thus,  as  regards  our  customs, 
the  parallelogram  appears  the  best  adapted.    Nothing 
is  nore  in  contradiction  with  the  interior  arrangement 
^  churches,  than  the  fixm  of  a  cross :  whatever  may 
1^^  been  the  religious  <^nion,  on  which  its  appli- 
CBtioQ  has  been  so  injudiciously  established.    This 
^  interrupts  their  unity ;  introduces  a  onion  of,  as 
A  were,  two  edifices ;  and  is  in  opposition  to  that 
ttoeisary  law  of  suitablenesB,  which  requires  that  the 
minister  may  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  their  interior. 
ft  folfows,  that  from  these  precepts  of  propriety,  and 
the  idea  attached  to  the  Being  to  whose  service  they 
are  erected,  that  the  less  their  details  resemble  those 
applied  to  our  habitations,  the  more  they  will  contri- 
bute to  the  expression  of  their  true  character.    Also, 
the  less  the  apertures  for  the  admission  of  light,  &c., 
be  multiplied  the  greater  will  be  their  contrast  with 
ordinary  buildings.    Or,  if  the  manner  of  service  re- 
quire a  ccmsiderable  degree  of  light  in  the  interior, 
the  windows  should  diflfer  as  much  as  posuble  in 
form,   distribution,  and  appearance,  from  those   of 
houses ;  which  serve  at  the  same  time  for  the  intro- 
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ductiou  of  liglit,  arid  to  opi^n  Lu  llic  inhabitants  I 
agreeablcness  ul'  the  prospect  which  ihcir  situation 
may  afford.  All  the  other  objects  which  cater  into 
their  composition,  and  which  likewise  form  a  part  in 
the  ordinary  wants  of  bfe,  should  be  dignified  as 
much  as  possible  in  their  application  to  ihuse  edi- 
fices. The  ancients  were  strict  observers  of  these 
principles  of  propriety;  inasmuch  as  the  general,  as 
also  some  particular  forms,  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  temples  of  their  deities.  The  essential  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  the  religious  service  of  the 
ancients  and  that  of  Christianity,  necessarily  gave  rise 
to  the  adoption  of  those  peculiar  distributions,  remark- 
able in  the  temples  of  tlie  former,  and  the  churches  of 
the  latter.  Thus  tiie  prmcipal  service  of  the  ancients 
was  performed  in  the  enclosed  area  at  the  fiont  of 
their  temples ;  the  temple  itself  forming  but  a  species 
of  sanctuary.  Whilst  the  religious  service  of  the 
Christians,  required  spacious  interiors,  capable  of  con- 
taining those  who  assembled  to  assist  at  the  devotions; 
hkewise  that  the  officiating  minister  might  be  visible 
to  all  present ;  and  also  that  each  iiidividual  might 
possess  the  advantage  of  distinctly  hearing  those 
public  discourses,  which  formed  a  part  of  the,  service. 
Amongst  ail  the  ediiices  employed  at  that  time  for 
diflcrcnt  uses,  none  seemed  to  present  a  total  so  capable 
of  satisfying  all  the  exigences  of  the  then  newly 
established  religion,  as  tlie  basilica. 

Hence,  the  principal  reason  fur  the  adoption  of  the 
[brm  of  the  basilicas  in  the  erection  of  the  churches  of 
the  early  Christians,  in  preference  to  that  of  tiie  tem- 
ples, was,  independently  of  their  aversion  to  the  i 
ship  of  the  ancients,  their  wuiit  of  interior  caj 
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fc  Some  writers  have  remarked,  that  the  early  Christian 
■finperors  caused  tlie  antique  basiUcas  to  be  employed 
Hbr  the  celebration  of  the  new  worship,  which  is  evi- 
wkntiy  incorrect ;  for  if  this  had  beco  llie  cfise,  some 
■nf  these  edifices  must  necessarily,  from  being  applied 
mfo  this  service,  have  been  preserved ;  however,  far  from 
■fcere  being  any  existing  remains,  it  is  even  difficult 
llO  discover  the  sites  which  they  occupied.  The  most 
Bincient  Christian  basilicas,  or  those  wliich  date  their 
nrcctioos  from  the  first  centuries  of  the  public  exercise 
Hf  tilts  religion,  were  constructed  expressly  for  the 
Bmcb  to  which  they  were  applied.  This  statement  is 
H^nbttably  confirmed  in  the  details  of  their  architec-> 
HMre,  which  remain  as  undeniable  proofs  of  the  period 
Hi  which  they  were  executed.  In  the  erecttoo  of 
HbtM  new  edifices,  tiie  disposition  of  the  antique  basi- 
^^■ttlpw  followed ;  and  whether  they  retained  their 
^^HBhtttion,  from  the  impossibility  of  changing  a 
Hpnc^  which  custom  had  established  for  centuries, 
Hbk  appellation  was  given  to  those  afterwards  raised. 
Mhe  finetA  churches  at  Rome.  etiU  retain  this  name, 
^^d  lake  their  date  from  the  reign  of  Constantinc. 
■his  di^wsitioo  was  aflerwards  imitated  in  the  con- 
HjIrticlifNi  of  Gothic  churches ;  presenting  a  principal 
Itlwc  elevated  alxive  the  side  aisles,  together  with  gal- 
H^e«,  apsis,  &c.  The  basilical  form  gradually  disap- 
Bearcd  in  those  churches  erected  after  the  revival  of 
Hie  arta;  the  principal  reason  for  which  proceeded 
Bw)  ^*^  desire  that  the  moderns  manifested,  to  unite 
Wmis  dimcnuon  of  the  western  basilicas  with  the  con- 
Htruftion  of  the  churches  of  the  cast;  of  which  St. 
Boi'hia  fA  Coaotanllnoplc  presents  one  of  the  earliest 
Ktampleit.    Ilic  greater  or  leu  degree  of  exprcssioD 
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of  this  union,  may  be  discovered  from  the  era  of  tb^ 
one  just  mentioned,  to  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  aX, 
Rome.  The  plan  and  construction  of  this  famous 
church,  has  since  become  the  model  of  a  multiplicity 
of  others,  raised  in  different  countries;  which,  not- 
withstanding the  imposing  appearance  that  tbej* 
derive  from  their  cupolas,  the  employment  of  which 
was  to  unite  the  four  branches  of  the  cross  formed  b; 
their  plan,  has  introduced  into  modern  architecture  a 
number  of  complicated  forms  and  immensely  expensive 
constructions,  which  are  more  opposite  to  a  correct 
and  judicious  application  of  the  principles  of  architec- 
ture, than  is  generally  conceived.  In  their  interior 
the  heavy  and  monotonous  effect  produced  by  the 
piers  of  the  arcades,  destined  to  support  the  vaulted 
ceilings,  the  excessive  expense  of  the  different  specieB 
of  arches  employed,  and  many  other  disadvantages 
which  cannot  be  obviated  without  renouncing  this 
complicated  system  of  composition,  and  having  re- 
course to  more  simple  and  elegant  forms.  At  their 
exterior,  the  most  conspicuous  object  is  a  rotuuda  or 
circular  peripteral  temple,  situated  upon  one  of  a 
composed  quadrangular  form  ;  producing  the  idea  of 
an  edifice  altogether  independent  and  entirely  without 
relation  to  that  which  it  surmounts.  Is  it  not  more 
desirable  that  these  circular  temples,  surrounded  by 
peristyles,  indicating  their  convenlency  for  perambu- 
lation, had  terra  firma  for  their  base,  like  those  of 
ancient  Rome,  rather  than  to  be  raised  in  the  air  ? 
The  basilical  form  produces  the  most  effective  and 
appropriate  plan,  for  the  uses  to  which  our  churches 
are  applied.  It  presents  that  admirable  unity  which 
satisfies  the  mind,  and  that  pleasing  variety  wliich 
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ilIfiesaDd  refreshes  the  sight,  aiTording  to  the  spec- 

r  iaoumerable  divcrsiiied  effects,  produced  by  the 
mic  causes,  almost  without  changing  his  situation. 
I  tine,  this  disposition  offers  that  desirahle  harmony 
wtaincd  in  no  other  form ;  presenting  the  requisite 
Imcnsions  for  religious  service ;  that  richness  of 
Tect,  combined  with  a  grave  simpUcity,  suitable  to 
kcrcd  editices;  conveniency  in  the  accessory  parts, 
»Domy    of    construction,    and    solidity    added    to 

itness.  ) 

The  soffits  of  the  ceilings  may  be  divided  into  com- 

.ments,  as  it  contributes  to  enrich  the  ordonnance,  ' 
rbicb  should  progressively  increase  from  the  foot  to 
le  summit.  It  is  essential  that  the  entablature  be 
Dt  interrupted  by  projections,  the  angles  produced  by 
rhich  fatigue  the  sight,  and  destroy  the  degi-ee  of 
ftble  amplicily  that  should  preside  in  these  compo- 
ilions.  It  is  likewise  in  general  preferable,  that  the 
■r  volume  of  light  be  admitted  from  the  upper 
tot  of  the  edifice.  Lastly,  churches  composed  after 
lis  manner,  would  unite  that  beauty  in  their  interior, 

that  expression  of  nobleness  at  their  exterior,  of 
rfaich  die  antique  basilicas  and  temples  afford  us 
ich  invaluable  models;  exhibiting  such  a  system  of 
Mty  between  the  exterior   elevation  and  the    con- 

:Uoii  of  the  interior,  as  to  produce  in  each  edifice 
harmonious  total. 

Although,  aa  before  remarked,  the  disposition  of 
le  above-mentioned  examples  cannot  be  applied  to 

lero  churches,  without  considerable  modification, 

18,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  possess  a 

itowledge  of  their  natiire  and  proportions.     From  not 

having  sufiiciently  studied  these  modelsj  the  architects 
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of  many  of  our  churches,  have  committed  the  most 
glaring  errors.  It  is  in  these  only,  that  examples  can 
be  found,  presenting  an  expression  of  dignity  atul 
greatness  suitable  to  sacred  ediQces. 

From  this  knowledge  would  result  the  most  useful 
guide  for  the  progress  of  the  ordonnance  of  those  that 
may  hereafter  be  constructed.  And  it  may  further  be 
remarked,  that  the  ideas  acquired  from  these  edifices, 
would  greatly  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  others  of 
every  description,  with  which  the  individual  mightbe 
intrusted. 

The  principle  of  applying  to  the  facades  of  cburclwa 
several  orders  of  columns,  situated  above  each  other, 
is  generally  to  be  condemned ;  as,  independently  of 
every  other  consideration,  the  exterior  of  all  edifices 
should  be  composed  of  greater  parts,  or  larger 
divisions,  than  the  interior ;  which  gradation  should 
not  only  exist  in  the  proportion,  but  likewise  in  the 
degree  of  richness  intended  to  be  expressed.  Hence 
the  module  employed  in  the  ordonnance  of  the  interior, 
should  be  less  than  that  of  the  exterior.  The  student 
who  is  aware  of  the  resources  that  the  antique 
examples  aflord  him,  will  not  fail,  in  the  construction 
of  these  edifices,  to  benefit  from  their  system.  His 
compositions  will  present  tiic  principal  mass  situated 
upon  a  slightly  elevated  basement,  the  ascent  to  which 
is  gained  by  a  spacious  flight  of  steps.  Upon  this 
imposing  base  ho  distributes  the  facade ;  never  for- 
getting the  great  object  to  which  they  are  to  be 
consecrated,  and  at  the  same  time  having  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ordonnance  in  unison  with  the  cha- 
racter of  those  to  whom  they  may  l«  dedicated.  In 
fine,  our  churches  should  present  majesty  and  solem- 
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oily ;  their  aspect  should  attract,  afiect,  aod  raise  the 
miail  of  (he  spectator,  to  a  contcmplaUve  admiratioiL 

There  arc  ccrlaiu  forms  employed  to  represent  and 
cipreu  ilie  nature  of  monuments ;  which  are  m  such 
I  manner  appropriated  to  them,  by  the  nature  of  the 
olijecls,  custom,  and  opinion,  that  their  misapplicatiwi 
^oultl  be  discerned  by  all.  Such  is,  amongst  others, 
I'll;  form  of  pyramids,  relative  to  tcmhe  and  sepulchral 
■Don  omenta. 

Archer  or  triumphal  moDuments  have  also,  from 
the  customs  which  have  given  rise  to  llicm,  their 
clmracteristic  forms. 

The  forms  of  some   edifices  are  imperiously  pre- 

Kribed  and  determined ;  and  the  observance  ought  to 

be  strictly  adhered  to ;  yet,  as  if  this  palpable  idea  of 

suitableness  was  a  secret  of  the  art,  or  a  refinement, 

die  acquisition  of  which  was  extremely  difficult,  many 

of  the  modems  have  not  even  suspected  its  necessity. 

It  is  their  interior  form  which  should  determine  that 

I  if  their  exterior;  and  inform  the  passing  spectator  of 

I  the  uses  for  which  they  are  employed.     Is  it  not  a 

F  Mrange   caprice,   to    establish    such   a    contradiction 

I  between  their  interior  and  exterior,  as  to  require  the 

laid  of  an  inscription  to  determine  their  use.     When 

Ithe    ftn-m  is  governed  by  necessity,  it  becomes  the 

lential  motive  and  type  of  all  edifices  of  the  same 

lescription.    The  ancients  doubtless  varied  the  dimen- 

Hons,  proportions,  decorations,  and  accessories  of  each 

t  the  same  species  of  edifices  they  erected ;  but  there 

An  be  no  example  cited,  where  they  departed  from 

the  general  and  elementary  form,  that  constitutes  the 

distinguishing  characteristic  of  each  cla.<is  of  edifices. 

Aecording  to  these  same  principles,  circular  ioms 
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arc  not  suitable  for  houses ;  as  the  necessity,  type  and 
progress  of  invention,  does  not  require  that  a  house 
should  be  so  disposed.  This  kind  of  plan,  when  ap- 
plied to  habitations,  produces  a  sensation"  of  ioappro- 
priateness;  and  if  the  cause  be  sought,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  produced  by  the  real  and  apparent  diffi- 
culties which  their  interior  distribution  olfers.  There 
are  besides  semi-circular,  or  segmental  walls,  or  por- 
ticoes, employed  at  the  entrances  of  houses  and  edi- 
fices ;  which,  by  their  form,  belong  to  the  same  class. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  application 
of  convex  forms  for  entrances  ;  as,  from  their  appear- 
ance, they  rather  serve  to  repulse  the  spectator,  than 
to  invite  him  to  enter,  ft  cannot  be  said  that  these 
observations  are  punctilious,  or  that  these  prmciples 
of  suitableness  are  imaginary;  although  absolute  ne- 
cessity is  not  affected,  and  does  not  suffer  from  many 
supposed  improprieties.  This  argument  might  be 
used,  if  the  application  of  architecture  was  conGned 
to  benefit  material  beings  alone,  who  possessed  neither 
intellectual  knowledge  nor  any  sentiment  of  propriety ; 
as  it  would  not  then  be  required  that  any  efforts  of 
judgment  be  employed  to  improve  the  mind  by  making 
it  form  a  part  in  their  necessities.  A  door  is  but  an 
aperture  placed  in  a  certain  situation  for  the  admission 
of  particular  forms ;  then,  provided  that  its  dimensions 
suffice  for  the  introduction  of  that  which  is  to  be 
admitted,  necessity  is  satisfied,  and  requires  nothing 
more.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  architect  would 
deliberately  employ  apertures  to  sen'e  as  doors,  the 
form  of  which  should  present  a  perfect  circle.  For 
as  long  as  the  human  form  is  not  changed,  tin 
be  no  reason  for  changing  that  of  our  doors. 
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The  ancients  observed  two  points  that  have  ren- 
4^rcd  their  combioalions  more  excellent  than  those  of 
their  successors.  They  adopted  a  positive  mode!, 
which  prevented  any  fantastical  wanderings  of  the 
ima^inatioD ;  and  secondly,  the  details  necessary  for 
the  embellishments  of  this  model,  were  also  derived 
from  the  same  source.  Thence  it  resulted,  that  in 
their- productions,  like  those  of  nature,  pleasure  was 
oot  only  united  to  necessity,  but  was  produced  by  it. 
From  this  also  arose  a  species  of  pleasure  which  can 
be  found  in  the  orlginai  productions  of  no  other 
nations;  which  is,  that  the  principal  objects  which 
serve  as  its  erabellishraents,  were,  in  their  origin,  the 
forms  of  the  construction  itself;  and  thus  there  are 
few  of  these  details,  of  which  taste  is  not  enabled,  io 
their  employment,  to  render  a  satisfactory  motive  to 
Mic  faculty  of  reason. 

Thus  a  very  important  part  of  architecture,  which 

Darned  modinature,  proceeds  from  the  system  of 
■italogy  which  constitutes  the  principle  of  imitation  in 
|ht»  art.  It  is  to  preserve  tliis  analogy,  that  the 
Vtudent,  in  his  compositions,  should  direct  his  atten- 
tion. If  once  this  origin  be  forgotten,  if,  from  a  want 
of  obnervance  of  these  principles,  confusion  or  disorder 
be  introduced,  the  architecture  loses  its  value  and 
fignification ;  and  that  which  should  have  addressed 
.both  the  sight  and  understanding,  now  even  fatigues 
the  visual  sense,  by  its  useless  and  idle  repetition. 
Ail  that  tthould  have  a  motive  and  reason,  no  longer 
prcftunt  cither ;  and  the  mind  ceases  to  find,  in  an  art 
Villi  which  it  thus  no  longer  sympathizes,  the  plea- 
«nre  that  it  ought  to  enjoy  from  it. 

When  the  architect  supposes  himself  uncontrolled 
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by  anal(^,  all  the  characteristic  forms  are  distoitel, 
perverted,  ami  rendereJ  unnatural.  Who.  indeed,  can 
discover  amidst  the  scrolls,  twisted  forms,  breaks  ami 
mutilations,  exhibited  in  the  pediments,  eDtablatiires, 
capitals,  shnlls,  profiles,  &c.,  of  Boromini,  any  trnrc 
either  of  the  characteristic  forma  of  these  constituent 
parts,  or  any  attempt  at  a  signiScant  application  of 
them,  in  the  edifices  erected  by  him. 

This  abuse  proceeds  from  two  causes.  The  6rst 
took  its  rise  from  the  equivocal  nature  of  some  few 
objects  of  embellishments  that  are  employed  in 
architectural  compositions.  That  as  certain  minule 
details  have  received  their  origin  from  the  pleasure 
produced  by  variety  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
(lifTerent  productions  of  this  art,  and  offering  a  trans- 
position of  objects  ;  the  reason  for  their  employment 
being  either  connected  with  too  early  a  period,  or 
being  too  metaphorical  in  itself  to  be  determined  by 
an  exact  and  severe  analysis;  it  has  been  conelnded 
that  all  in  this  art,  even  its  constituent  parts,  might 
be  considered  as  a  metaphor  ;  and,  as  it  would  natu- 
rally follow,  all  objects  employed  as  cmbellishmenti, 
were  treated  as  being  arbitrary  in  their  application, 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  there  being  some 
amongst  tlie  minuter  class  for  which  no  positive  sig- 
DificatitHi  could  be  assigned.  The  cause  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  false  idea  that  some  architects 
have  attached  to  invention.  To  them,  the  antique 
orrhitecture  exhibits  a  deficiency  of  genius,  from  the 
exact  observance  in  the  employment  of  the  same 
((>rm3  for  similar  purposes  ;  and  they  judged  that  to 
bo  monotonous,  >vhich  presented  tlie  desirable  quality 
of  rvgularity.    Being  unable  to  appreciate  the  delicate 
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similes  n-ilh  \vhich  all  tiic  roodiflcations  of  character 
i,may  be  expressed,  they  preferred  the  most  exagge- 
ntieil  means,  which  in  reality  produce  but  little  etfect, 
Jtvdx  tho  circumstance  alone  of  aitniog  at  producing 
,Uk>  much. 

It  cnnnot  be  doubted,  that  by  a  scrupulous  observ- 
ance ill  die  suitable  employment  of  the  constituent 
part8  of  this  art,  all  the  variety  and  beauty  of  expres- 
•ioo  may  be  exhibited  that  correct  taste  can  require. 
-Thus,  witliout  affecting  the  principles  by  which  the 
Jbrm  and  application  of  these  parts  are  governed, 
■Uiere  can  be  produced,  at  will,  an  almost  indefinite 
Dumber  of  shades  of  expression,  from  the  most  simple 
to  the  most  compound  character  that  an  edifice  may 
i^e  re«|uired  to  present. 

There  would  be  required,  by  following  in  detail  all 
4he  particular  forms  of  architecture,  a  long  enumera- 
tion of  precepts  of  this  kind,  founded  upon  the  essen- 
tial aiK)  proper  degrees  of  suitableness  of  each  object ; 
fOolumos,  pedestals,  niches,  %\'indowB,  entablatures, 
|Uul  even  Uic  smallest  profiles  that  the  sight  can 
distinguish  in  the  most  extensive  masses.  All  have 
lore  or  less  relation  to  that  which  is  required,  or 
wttli  those  principles  of  suitableness  which  are  more 
)Or  leas  imperative.  It  is  from  a  knowledge  and  the 
j)bftcrvance  of  all  these  relations,  and  from  their  exact 
•nd  reflected  indication,  that  results  in  the  detail  as 
the  total,  that  which  is  called  the  proper  character 
edifices.  Hut  it  is  not  in  tlie  present  article,  which 
b  destined  to  a  geueral  theory,  that  more  detailed 
ipplications  should  be  entered'  into,  as  they  have 
already  l)ccn  given  in  each  of  the  articles  '.reating 
tho  constituent  parts  of  edifices. 
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If  (he  examples  and  general  principles  which  have 
been  developed  are  true,  it  is  for  tlie  reader  to  draff 
from  thence  all  the  results  which  may  be  derived; 
and  to  complete  this  catalogue  of  all  the  inconsistenciea 
that  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the  necessary  principlei 
of  the  art  have,  during  a  long  period,  accumulated  Id 
modern  architecture.  He  will  discover  the  reason 
of  this  want  of  character  ;  which,  tike  a  secret  disease, 
attaches  itself  to  edifices,  without  either  the  cause 
or  remedy  being  known.  He  will,  above  all,  discover 
the  reason  of  this  great  disparity  of  effect  and  im- 
pression, between  the  works  of  the  ancients  and  those 
of  the  moderns. 

An  intelligent  modification  of  the  resources  of  con- 
struction, is  another  of  the  means  that  an  architect 
possesses  to  particularize  the  style  of  his  edifices, 
and  to  enable  him  to  imprint  on  each  the  necessary 
degree  of  suitableness  and  propriety.  By  construction 
is  understood,  that  part  of  architecture -which  more 
particularly  relates  to  the  different  materials  and  the 
conducting  of  their  employment,  so  as  to  aid  in 
giving  the  true  expression. 

What  different  impressions  the  varied  resources  of 
construction  are  capable  of  producing!  Noble  and 
multiplied  openings  may  display  themselves  to  at- 
tract; and  heavy  masses  of  masonry  that  obstruct 
the  view,  will  convey  the  opposite  sensation.  The 
Itifty  elevation  of  vaulted,  and  the  calm  effect  of  flat 
t'vilingx,  or  their  surbascmeot,  will  each  produce 
diffurciit  effects  upon  the  mind.  The  proximity  and 
contrast  of  even  and  projecting  parts ;  ihe  marked 
i-xpivtwiiin  of  the  carpentry  or  primitive  type  in  an 
edifice,  uud  the  scientific  combination  of  the  masonrj', 
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or  the  skilful  dUtribution  of  ail  the  material  meana 
employed  ;  though  they  act  in  a  less  decided  manner, 
nevertheless  they  affect  both  the  understanding  and 
taste.  Constructiot)  has  then  its  styles,  and  their 
grades  cannot  be  classed  amongst  those  which  have 
the  least  hold  upon  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  they 
present  a  palpable  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
lor  which  they  are  employed  ;  and  it  is  therefore  very 
important  not  to  neglect  such  resources. 

In  proportion  to  the  difficulty  there  arises  in  work- 
ing materials,  owing  to  their  hardness,  the  less  their 
Ibrms  are  exposed  to  the  variations  of  caprice;  and 
hence  results  in  the  same  ratio  an  expression  of  great- 
ness and  strength  in  the  edifices  in  which  they  are 
employed.  Materials,  in  masonry,  of  a  free  quality, 
convey  an  equivocal  and  indeJinitc  appearance;  both 
by  the  impression  that  results  from  the  fragility  of 
the  substance,  and  by  the  details  exhibiting  the  little 
difficulty  required  in  their  formation ;  as  they  easily 
yield  to  the  hand  and  chisel  by  which  they  are 
wrought. 

Wood,  likewise,  according  to  the  talent  that  directs 
lis  difTorent  combinations,  and  its  employments,  is 
uIko  suweplible  of  producing  a  strong  and  imposing 
aspect. 

The  absence  of  this  character  of  solidity,  proceeds 
douUles^  from  the  beauties  of  architecture  being  little 
appreciated  or  understood.  Thence,  that  natural 
indifference  towards  this  art;  and  from  this  indiffer- 
ence, tlie  small  number,  and  confined  extent  of  the 
IHiblic  edifices,  and  the  little  cjvrc  manifested  in  their 
con5ttruction.  Also  that  routine  which  ha.ii  reduced 
iiDiply  to  a  trade  the  most  Hitc  and  delicate  com- 
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binations  o(  the  favourite  art  of  ttie  ancients;  and 
clmnged  into  a  mere  mechanical  process,  the  (^ra- 
tions of  genius. 

All  the  economical  means,  the  mechanical  <^r- 
ations,  mathematical  demonstrations,  and  all  the  inge- 
nious processes  and  discoveries  adopted  in  this  art, 
have  only  served  to  destroy  that  expression  of  simfJe, 
imposing,  and  visible  solidity;  and  even  when  it  ii 
proved  that  real  solidity  loses  nothing  from  these 
economical  resources,  it  nevertheless  always  loses  in 
appearance. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  means  of  gfving  to  a  ccmh 
stniction,  an  expression  of  strength,  is  to  work  it« 
masonry  in  rustics.  By  the  employment  of  these 
means,  which  increase  in  the  mind  of  the  spectatcff 
the  real  dimensions  of  the  materials,  there  may  he 
given  an  appearance  of  greatness  proportionate  to  the 
expression  that  it  may  be  intended  to  exhibit  The 
projection  of  the  masonry  thus  wrought,  conveys  an 
idea  of  duration  and  resistance ;  by  which  is  depicted 
strength  and  power. 

The  smaller  the  apertures  of  an  edifice  arc  io  dimeii' 
sions  and  number,  the  greater  will  be  its  expression 
of  solidity.  Close  intercolumniations,  large  parts  left 
plain,  extensive  surfaces  uninterrupted  by  details,  wide 
piers  lietween  windows,  considerable  spaces  in  the 
division  of  stories,  each  of  these  contributes  to  Out 
character  of  strength. 

Hence  the  employment  of  materials  oaghi  not  to 
be  made  without  discernment.  The  general  rule  is. 
that  their  size  should  be  proportioned  to  that  of 
Iho  edifices.  However,  they  may  l»e  proportioned 
accorditig   to   the  expression  of    strength,   delicacT, 
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majesty,  gaiety,  magnificence,  or  lightness  whicli 
should  constitute  the  character  of  the  edifice.  The 
4uulit,v,  length,  and  dimensions  of  its  materials,  should 
(itnu  a  part  in  the  degree  of  suitableness  requisite  Ibr 
tlie  eipression  of  the  total.  Large  masses  of  stone  of 
«oll(l  divisioa,  square  and  rustically  wrought,  would 
lud  to  designate  prisons,  and  such  works  as  are 
inlcuded  to  resist  the  attacks  of  men,  and  also  of  time. 
But  the  sensation  of  indestructibility  in  edifices  serves 
also  to  produce  those  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 
There  are  examples,  such  as  churches,  where  it  con- 
>ejs  an  idea  of  eternity.  On  such  occasions  it  cannot 
Iw  loo  evidently  manifested.  But  in  giving  to  the 
■naterials  the  largest  dimensions  possible,  their  surface 
oogiit  not  to  present  any  appearance  of  resistance. 
Tfaetr  joints,  instead  of  being  raised  in  bossages,  should 
Im  imperceptible ;  so  as  not  to  present  that  multi- 
plicity of  parts  which  forebode  their  decomposition. 
The  unity  that  ought  to  constitute  the  moral  motive 
iDtlie  conception  of  the  plan,  should  apparently  exist 
'"  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed.  When  all  the 
iWMs  of  the  masonry  present  themselves  to  the  spec- 

^'■tor;  when  he  is  able  to  count  the  number  of  the 
BHrses;  it  causes  him  to  calculate  before-hand  the 
™ie  necessary  for  its  destruction.  After  a  period  of 
tiTGe  thousand  years,  the  joints  in  the  masonry  of  the 
^S^ptians,  may  be  sought  for  in  vain.  No  people 
"^  better  conceived  the  manner  of  conveying  an  idea 
"■  tlemily  in  their  constructions :  and  it  is  necessary 
^  imitate  them,  when  we  intend  to  erect  aught  to 
^t  Divinity. 

Tile  hardness  of  materials,  besides  alTordiiig  a  pre- 
Cfejon  and  finish  of  execution,  further  serven  to  convey 
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an  idea  of  solidity ;  and  is  therefore  particulaTtj 
suitable  for  public  edifices.  In  them  the  multiplied 
employment  of  timber  is  misplaced ;  it  being  belter 
adapted  tu  residences  and  minor  constructions.  But 
bricks,  in  such  situations  where  these  materials  are 
common,  present  for  private  habitations  a  just  degree  ] 
of  economy,  solidity,  and  lightness.  These  materiib 
are  inferior,  in  public  opinion,  as  also  in  reality,  to 
stone  ;  and  can  only  be  employed  with  success,  for  the 
effect  of  the  character  which  they  prtHluce,  in  con- 
structions of  a  mixed  kind ;  as  magazines  or  stores ; 
serving  as  depot  and  place  of  sale  for  various  cwn- 
modities  and  merchandise  ;  aqueducts,  and  rural 
buildings. 

The  effect  of  materials  is  another  resource  from 
which  the  art  may  proflL  By  tins  is  meant,  the  effect 
ihat  is  produced  by  the  beauty,  rarity,  and  colour  of 
certain  materials;  as  also  from  their  mixture,  maotier 
of  working,  and  the  varying  of  their  appearance. 

The  ancients  understood  better  than  yvc,  in  what 
the  essential  beauty  of  architecture  consists,  For 
their  constructions,  stripped  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day  of  all  ornament,  do  not  fail  to  move  us  to  the 
highest  degree ;  and  to  e.vcite  such  impressions  as 
modern  edifices,  although  entire,  are  unable  lo  produce. 

The  colour  of  materials  has  certainly  a  command 
over  our  senses ;  and  for  that  reason  has  a  natural 
t'onncvion  with  the  other  means  proper  to  characterize 
the  productions  of  this  art.  Marble  of  an  austere 
and  monotonous  tone,  inspires  gravity  and  reflection. 
That  of  a  dark  colour,  or  black,  produces  melancholy. 
Klowcred  or  veined  marbles,  of  a  delicate  hue,  excite 
i^ty  and  lively  sensations.     The  last  of  the  resources 
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that  are  cmploved  to  characterize  cdiHces  is  deco- 
ration. 

The  ornameQls  employed  in  the  decoration  of  archi- 
tecture, are,  as  regards  their  execution,  a  positive  and  \ 
direct  imitation  of  nature;  but  their  composition  and  j 
employment  are  governed  by  the  appropiiate  character  .■ 
of  edifices.     The  Greeks,  amongst  whom  they  were 
I   first  employed,  possessed  the  art  of  submitting  them 
'  to  the  lans  of  suitableness,  if  not  of  necessity  ;  but  at 
least  of  utility.      Ornaments,  among   them,  were 
Bpecies  of  allegorical  writing;  the  general  characters 
of  which  always  designated  something  relative  to  the 
edifice  to  which  they  were  applied. 

To  the  capricious  taste    exhibited    in  arabesques, 
may  be  attributed  the  introduction  of  those  numerous 
irregularities  which  have  so  greatly  prevented  the    ' 
prepress  of  this  art. 

Ornaments  ought  to  compose  an  assemblage  of  in- 
telligible and  expressive  characters,  capable  of  con- 
veying the  ideas  of  those  by  whom  they  may  be 
employed.  Placing  aside,  for  a  moment,  all  motive  of 
utility  in  the  application  of  ornaments,  correct  taste 
requires  that  thoy  afford  pleasure  to  the  sight,  and 
add  to  the  general  harmony  of  a  composition  ;  by  the 
jiut,  ag;reeable,  and  economical  disposition  of  alt  the 
objects  of  which  ornaments  are  composed. 

The  same  taste  likewise  proscribes  the  introduction 
oflfaearabesipie  style  in  sculptural  ornaments;  which 
in  exposing  to  the  sight  such  extravagant  combina- 
tions, would,  from  the  absence  of  colours  in  sculptural 
ornaments,  present  a  still  greater  degree  of  deformity. 
In  the  prascribed  class  of  ornaments,  may  be  placed 
iboficofthe  school  ofBoromini;  consisting  of  fantas- 
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tical  foliage,  grotesque  heads,  chartoiiches,  shells, 
escutcheons,  and  many  other  puerilities,  with  which 
architecture  has  been  so  long  burdened. 

Among  other  means'  employed  in  the  decorative 
part  of  architecture  to  strengthen  the  expressinn  of 
an  uppropriale  character,  attributes  hold  a  conspicuous 
rank.  But  if  these  attributes  arc  admitted  rr  consti- 
tuting the  letters,  words,  or  phrases  of  a  language; 
what  is  to  be  understood  when  we  find  the  signs 
indicative  of  divine  worship  applied  to  edifices  totally 
unconnected  with  such  purposes?  Or  when  their 
ordonnance  is  decorated  with  the  symbols  of  festivity, 
without  being  employed  for  the  celebration  either  of 
public  fetes,  or  amusements,  the  spectator  must  neces- 
sarily be  deceived.  Hence  by  arbitrarily  transpoai^ 
the  various  attributes,  and  indiscriminately  applying, 
in  the  decoration  of  capitals,  friezes,  pediments,  &Ci 
all  the  signs  reprc'sentative  of  the  qualities,  or  pro- 
perties of  objects,  the  decoration  of  an  edifice  is  sup- 
posed to  be  perfected.  Such  an  application  resembles 
the  conduct  of  an  individual,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  the  characters  employed  in  writing,  amusri 
himself  by  idly  tracing  them,  without  questioning  that 
signification. 

It  is  by  preserving  these  signs,  and  the  relation) 
which  they  bear  to  edifices,  that  the  desirable  end  is 
attained  of  satisfying  both  the  sight  and  understanding- 
Attributes  should  be  appropriated  to  the  expresgion 
of  the  nature  of  such  edifices  as  require  their  exclusive 
employment.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  arranged  and 
applied  to  their  principal  edifices,  characteristic  sym- 
bols and  attributes.  Means  so  simple  and  numerous 
ought  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  ought  to  displace  the 
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empluymeiil  of  inscriptions;  above  all  in  a  nation  in- 
structed in  and  tamiliar  vvttli  allt^gorical  signs.  Wiial 
more  pitiful  resource  thiui  that  of  an  inscription  applied 
to  an  edifice  ;  when  wiilioul  it,  a  spectator  would  be 
i^noniiit  of  the  use  to  wbic-h  il.  wan  dedicated !  It 
would  remind  him  of  tbo^  old  paintings  executed  in 
the  middle  ages,  which  prcseut  figures  without  either 
life  or  character,  requiriu^  for  the  ioterpretnlion  of  the 
subject,  that  Icgeudit  and  iascriptions  be  employed,  as 
if  proceeding  from  their  lips. 

Haviug  proceded  ihus  far  with  this  theory,  in  which 
it  has  been  the  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  resources  of 
the  art  neeeesary  for  expresaing  the  character  of  pri- 
vate buildings  and  public  edifices;  a  few  remarks  on 
the  gardens  that  are  sometimes  required  to  accompany 
them,  might  not  be  misplaced. 

U  isUie  general  aspect  of  a  building  or  edifice  that 
i^liould  determine  the  degree  of  magnificence  or  sim- 
plicity tliat  a  gardeu,  attached  to  such  architectural 
produciioD^,  ought  to  present,  deuce  tt  is  ou  this 
distinction  alone,  that  the  general  principles  of  this 
branch  of  art  are  founded. 

Uardeus,  when  considered  relative  to  tlieir  par- 
ticular destination,  offer  very  distinct  qualities.  A 
syiDmi-trical  distribution  is  necessary  for  gardens  at- 
tached to  paliiccs  and  town  residences.  The  regular 
awl  confined  surface  to  be  employed  ;  the  importance 
of  the  building,  and  the  iufluence  which  it  should 
naturally  have  over  the  limited  space  attached  to  it; 
all  concur  to  shew  the  necessity  of  submitting  gardens 
of  this  nature,  to  a  symmetrical  distribution.  The 
aamc  observation  may  apply  to  all  gardens,  public  and  ^^ 
||ifate,  situated  in  towns  or  cities.  ^M 
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The  gardens  attached  to  the  palaces  of  sovereigns, 
require  to  be  as  extensive  as  possible,  and  ought  to 
exhibit  pomp  and  maguificence. 

Public  gardens  ought  to  be  regarded  as  essenUally 
necessary  to  the  Inhabitants  of  large  towns.  Tbeir 
site,  when  it  is  possible,  should  be  an  open  situation; 
surrounded  by  pleasing  and  agreeable  distances. 
•Shade  is  one  of  tlie  first  requisites  during  almost  all 
the  hours  of  the  day.  The  trees  planted  should  be 
such  as,  from  the  size  and  foliage,  are  enabled  lo  pre- 
sirve  t!ie  walks  from  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun. 
'I'he  alleys  should  be  numerous  and  commodious. 
Those  forming  a  straight  line  are  to  be  preferred  in 
the  present  instance.  The  public,  for  whose  relaxtf 
tion  such  gardens  are  intended,  require,  in  taking 
their  promenades,  both  to  see  and  be  seen ;  as  also  to 
enjoy  the  society  and  conversation  of  their  respective 
parties.  To  answer  these  purposes,  therefore,  spa- 
cious straight  walks  are  more  favourable  thau  narrow 
and  winding  paths.  Nevertheless,  a  public  garden 
occupying  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  may,  besides 
its  avenues,  contain  a  few  picturesque  walks  distri- 
buted through  its  principal  masses  of  verdure,  foliage, 
nnd  flowers ;  which  in  fact  may  be  considered  as 
necessary  in  order  lo  produce  a  degree  of  variety  in 
the  total. 

The  gardens  atlached  to  colleges  and  other  edifices 
dedicated  lo  ihc  cultivation  of  science  and  cjucation, 
are  susceptible  of  receiving  a  distinct  and  particular 
feature.  'I'hey  should  present  a  plea.sing  and  lively 
aspect  Recesses  consecrated  lo  Apollo  and  to  the 
Muses,  arranged  in  a  characteristic  manner,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  statues  or  busts  of  these  divinities, 
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may  be  jiidiciouslv  employed.  Temples  dedicated 
lollie  most  useful  sciences,  might  also  be  introduced 
will)  allegorical  decorations;  or  monuments,  bearing 
iiort  inscriptions,  which,  when  arranged  wiih  judg- 
BcdI,  serve  to  convey  instruction  and  usefid  advice. 
A  fi-w  shady  arbours  of  an  agreeable  and  serene 
ifipearaoce,  might  invite  the  studious  reader.  Id 
Mber  parts,  many  free  and  open  situations  should 
present  themselves,  surrounded  only  by  such  light 
fcliii^e  and  plantations,  as  do  not  prevent  the  cir- 
culaUon  of  the  air  or  hide  the  points  of  sight. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  religious  establishments, 
■re  rei]uired  to  present  an  obscurity  and  an  imposing 
'•UeDce  from  their  secluded  situation ;  so  as  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  and  invite  it  to  appropriate  reflection". 
Cliulers  of  dark  evergreen  shrubs,  together  with 
shady  retreats  formed  in  the  thick  foliage  of  trees, 
Krvc  to  convey  a  corresponding  expression  in  their 
compositions. 

Gardens  connected  with  public  baths,  should  not 
niljr  ofler  commodious  and  varied  walks,  to  induce 
«ie  visitors  to  exercise  themselves  by  a  promenade  in 
^open  air,  but  also  numerous  places  of  a>-sembly 
^d  amusement ;  together  with  seats  distributed  in 
■'tarious  situations,  forming  a  species  of  arbour,  alTord- 
"■g  tliose  who  repose,  a  pleasant  shade. 

The  gardens  attached  to  hospitals  may  present  dry 
^vel  walks,  occasionally  bounded  by  low  trees  or 
l^ulls,  and  have  seats  placed  at  convenient  distances. 
Wwlated  groups  are  preferable  in  the  present  instance 
*o  alleys. 

To  rcuder  the  plan  laid  down  complete,  it  remains 

treat  on  country  residences. 


I 
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The  re-mains  or  the  antique  villas,  that  luhr 
possessed  at  the  restoration  of  the  arts,  doubtless 
produced  those  inspirations,  that  gave  rise  to  ibe 
excellent  prodnctions  erected  daring  the  Meentb 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  elegant  erections,  with 
their  tnag;Dificent  ^rdens.  that  arose  during  tbts 
period,  afforded  additional  aliment  for  the  genius  of 
the  arts. 

The  art  of  la,Ying  out  and  decorating  gardens, 
which  has  so  intimate  a  relation  with  architecture,  at 
this  time  formed  a  part,  as  it  apparently  did  amongst 
the  ancients,  in  the  qualilications  of  the  architect 

The  parks  of  the  great,  ornament  and  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  extended  landscape ;  whiUt 
the  gardens  of  private  individuals  embellish  the 
suburbs  of  towns  and  cities.  Many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cities  of  Europe,  present  such  an  enchanting 
scene,  arising  from  the  country  residences  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  that  the  observer  remains  fised 
with  admiration.  It  is  thus  with  the  charming  vale 
of  Arno.  The  city  of  Florence  occupies  iia  centre, 
citcircled  on  all  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  tertile 
hills,  covered  with  country  houses.  Of  all  the  cities 
which  present  the  above  advantages,  together  with 
the  most  beautiful  detailed  models,  modem  Rome 
stands  pre-eminent. 

The  characteristic  features  ofthose  of  Florence, 
Frascati,  the  Villa  Realc.  at  Prulolino,  Villa  d'Bste, 
at  Tivoli,  and  others  situated  in  different  {>arts  of 
Italy,  are  magnificent  conceptions,  extended  plans, 
ingenious  ideas,  the  union  of  architectural  produc- 
tions with  plantations;  of  foliage  with  statues;  and 
the  employment  of  water  forming  basins,  cascades, 
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and  fountains ;  which  produce  numerous  pleasing 
effects,  and  have  served  as  models  for  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

Many  of  these  great  and  beautiful  compositions  of 
gardens  slili  exist,  as  monuments  of  the  correct  taste 
of  tbe  period  from  whence  they  take  their  date.  The 
most  conspicuous  are  those  of  modern  Rome,  a  few 
of  which  number,  presenting  majesties,  simple,  pic- 
turesque and  mixed  styles,  shall  be  enumerated. 

The  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghese  are  imposing  at 
their  entrance,  and  majestic  in  all  the  parts  leading 
to  the  villa,  consisting  of  spacious  alleys.     Abundant 
fountains,  ornamented  with  allegorical  groups,  are  the 
fifst  objects  that  prepare   the   imagination  for  the 
Reception  of  the  master-pieces  of  art,  and  the  beauties 
of  nature,  presented  in  and  around  this  habitation. 
Groves  of  varied  appearance  are  seen  through  the 
<^mng8  in  the  thick  foliage  forming  the  alleys ;  com- 
partments of  flowers  surround  the   residence ;    and 
ci|ttades,  whose  liquid  and  transparent  masses  ani- 
mate the   scene.      Proceeding  further,  are  piscines, 
furnished  with  different  species  of  fish ;  and  animals 
of  various  kinds  gambol  under  the  shade  of  a  plan- 
tation or  on  an  open  lawn. 

From  this  scene  the  sight  and  mind  will  find  repose, 
by  contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Ludovisi,  situated  upon  the  same  Mount,  Pincio. 
A  pleasing  melancholy  is  the  effect  produced  by  their 
simplicity.  Long  alleys,  bordered  with  myrtle  and 
cypress  trees,  presenting  at  their  extremity  fragments 
of  antique  tombs,  and  groups  of  figures  shaded  by 
thick  foliage.  OH^  arriving  at  the  most  elevated 
point  in  Uiese  gardens,  an  imposing  view  of  the  sur- 
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rounding  country  presents  iUelf;  and  on  descendl 
in  anotlicr  direction,  clusters  of  fragrant  shrubs  refresh 
the  senses. 

On  entering  the  Villa  AJbani,  the  visitor  suddenly 
finds  himself  in  a  spacious  and  elegant  vestibule ; 
having  its  elevation,  fronting  tlie  gardens,  composed 
of  arcades  with  columns,  above  which  rises  the  rest 
of  the  facade.  In  face  is  an  extensive  area  occupied 
by  compartments  of  flowers,  by  statues,  vases,  and 
fountains  of  numernns  jets ;  the  whole  of  the  per- 
spective being  terminated  by  an  orangery  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  above  and  at  the  sides  of  which  rise 
evergreen  shrubs  and  trees.  On  the  one  side  art 
shady  walks  formed  of  flowering  shrubs,  in  a  part 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  On  the  left 
extends  a  lengthened  terrace,  olfering  a  commodious 
promenade,  and  at  the  same  time  commands  a  most 
dehghtfiil  prospect. 

There  are  the  Villas  Negroni,  Madama,  Matei,  and 
many  others  that  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice ; 
amongst  which  is  the  Villa  Pia,  and  the  gardens  of 
the  Villa  Pamfili. 

It  might  be  well  to  offer  a  brief  sketcli  of  the 
architecture  of  the  first  of  the  two  last  mentioned: 
the  Villa  Pia,  situated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican; 
to  shew  the  ability  with  which  the  architect  has  coo* 
trived,  in  a  very  confined  space,  to  present  alt  tlial 
can  contribute  to  form  a  delightful  habitation,  b 
the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  flowers,  surrounded 
by  masses  of  verdure,  is  an  open  pavilion  decorated 
with  (ieliglitl'ul  paintings  and  stuccoes,  and  is  elevated 
on  a  bnsiment  that  is  washed  by  the  water  conla 
in  a  ba!>in,  placed  ngain.st  its  base,  for  reevivi 
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In  of  several  Cuuntains,  around  which  statues,  vases, 
and  rragmcnts  of  sculpture  are  arranged. 

Ttvo  f)i«;hts  of  steps  lead  to  the  principal  building, 
slieltered  by  low  walls,  ornamented  with  niches  and 
marble  seats,  and  afford  repose  under  the  shade  of 
trees  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Two  por- 
ticoes, llie  walls  at  the  back  of  each  being  wrought 
in  stucco,  form  the  entrance  to  a  court,  having  for  its 
pavement  compartments  of  mosaic  ;  which  are  enclosed 
by  a  dwarf-wall,  and  likewise  present  seats  disposed 
at  equal  distances. 

Id  llie  centre  of  this  court  is  a  fountain,  which 
rcndei-s  the  air  particularly  cool  and  refreshing.  At 
"U  eitremity,  and  fronting  the  pavilion,  an  open  ves- 
tilwle,  supported  by  columns,  precedes  the  different 
spartments  of  the  ground  slory  of  the  principal  build- 
up) above  which  rises  a  second  story.  The  interior 
wthe  vestibule  and  apartments,  is  decorated  with 
Clonics,  stuccoes,  bassi-rilievi,  and  paintings ;  beautiful 
Ml  in  their  composition  and  execution.  At  the 
^minit  of  the  building  is  a  small  Belvedere,  which 
I     ^mands  an  enchanting  view   of  the  surrounding 

■  «»nery. 

■  The  gardens  of  the  Villa  Parafili  are  entered  by 
BWenues  bordered  with  flowering  shrubs  ;  when  after 
■«ving  passed  a  retired  and  shady  spot,  rendered 
H'^^bre  by  the  thickness  of  the  surrounding  foliage,  an 

•l^ant  pavilion  presents  itself;  and  an  extensive  plan- 

'tioD  of  rare  trees,  bounding  a  lawn,  which  serves  as 

PWarage  to  a  number  of  animals  of  different  kinds. 

LAb  immense  terrace  sustains  the  rising  gardens  level 

h  the  second  story  of  the  casino ;  and  the  extremity 

e  extended  superficies,  in  face,  is  terminated  by  a 

2  i; 
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second  terrace.  Proceeding  on,  are  clusters  of  foiet^ 
shrubs;  and  beyond,  pine  and  fir  trees  form  a  mountain 
of  evergreen  foliage.  The  almost  inlinily  of  agreeable 
scenes  and  eflerts  that  these  enchanted  i^ronnds  pre' 
sent,  ore  too  numerous  to  be  described.  On  arriving  ft*- 
the  most  elevated  point,  in  order  to  leave  the  garden^ 
of  the  Villa  Paralili,  what  an  imposing  spectacle  offers 
itself!  The  vvhole  of  modern,  l^^lher  wilh  the  ruin* 
on  ancient  Rome,  and  the  sori'ounding  country',  are 
developed  to  the  astonished  sight. 

The  situatiun  of  country  residences  requires  two 
essential  qualities;  salubrity  and  agreeableness.  The 
proximity  of  marshes,  boggy  ground,  or  stagnant  water, 
should  be  avoided.  An  eminence  is  the  most  suitable, 
being  out  of  reach  of  unwholesome  fogs,  which  rise 
from  low  grounds ;  at  the  same  time  aflbrding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the 
rustic  occupations  applied  to  their  cultivation. 

Country  residences  situated  upon  a  moderate  emi- 
nence, possess  a  further  advantage,  if  near  the  banks 
of  a  fine  river,  or  a  lake,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  bay 
formed  by  the  sea,  acquiring  not  only  agreeable  dis- 
tances, but  becoming,  from  the  nature  of  their  site, 
the  most  imposing  parts  of  the  picture  that  the  land- 
scape presents. 

The  most  general  observations  as  regards  aspects  in 
our  own  country,  are,  that  the  south-east  is  the  most 
esteemed  ;  and  that  the  south  and  due  east  rank  ne.it. 
Again,  the  south-west  is  regarded  as  the  most  objec- 
tionable, because  the  rains  proceed  more  from  that 
point  than  any  other.  An  aspect  due  north  or  west, 
has  equally  a  disadvantage;  the  former  from  being 
deprived  of  the  sun,  and  the  latter  by  being  I 
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moded  with  it,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day. 

Neatness,  order,  and  taste,  ought  to  constitute  the 
ruling  features  around  villas  and  country  residences ; 
and  should  present  objects  in  which  art,  divested  of  all 
appearance  of  constraint,  affords  as  great  a  degree  of 
comfort  as  of  pleasure.     As  the  grounds  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  residence  may  be  considered  to  form  a 
part  of  the  site  which  it  occupies,  they  may  be  distri- 
buted with  regularity,  governed  by  the  plan  of  the 
seat ;  and  prolonged  in   a  right  line    towards  the 
entrance  or  avenue.     The  total  ne^igence  of  regu- 
larity offisnds  the  sight ;  for  the  architectural  compo- 
aition  of  a  villa  is  an  object  of  sufficient  importance, 
to  influence  the  observance  <^  symmetry  at  least  in  the 
space  immediately  connected  with  and  surrounding  it. 
These  parts,  in  extensive  villas,  may  be  embellished 
with  statues,  vases  of  flowers,  and  other  suitable  objects. 
It  has  been  customary  to  enrich  the  area  in  front  of 
country  seats,  with  fountains  and  orange  trees.    These 
two  objects  doubtless  contribute  to  render  them  agree- 
able and  refreshing.    The  site  ought  not  to  be  covered 
with  buildings,  or  lofty  and  thick  trees ;  as  they  de- 
prive the  landscape  of  one  of  its  most  pleasing  features, 
openness  of  view. 

As  the  principal  motive  in  the  erection  of  country 
seats,  is  to  possess  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
peaceful  pleasure ;  it  fi)llows  that  no  object  should  be 
placed  in  their  environs,  but  such  as  are  capable  of 
producing  agreeable  sensations.  Thus  they  ought  not 
to  be  immediately  surrounded  by  a  number  of  con- 
structions, as  barns,  stables,  &c.;  the  best  situation 
for  which,  is,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  residence. 
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V'ilfau  are  (tistlngtiished  from  counlry  residences. 
b;  tlitfir  greater  extent,  dignity,  and  magnificence. 
r  seats  of  the  first  order,  inhabited  by  peramS 
tion.  approach  Ihe  nearest  to  them. 
*  Allbottgii  villas  serve  as  habitations  for  piittces^ 
dwy  do  aot  require  either  the  same  extent,  dignity,  (h* 
1— plinnnrrn  as  palaces,  situated  in  capitals.  lu  the 
«{■>» «  sovereign  resigns,  as  may  be  said,  Ihe  public 
ter  that  he  holds  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 
h  is  otherxvise  with  the  country  seats  of  nobles, 
!  they  more  particularly  serve  them  as  their 
f  abodes.  They  reside  on  their  estates,  where 
llwir  presence  seems  almost  indisputable.  The  coun- 
try  »  wbere  their  interests  and  influence  are  greatest; 
whI  thmfbre  their  habitations  may  with  propriety  be 
ifcwi  ■ajnifii'i'nt  than  in  the  capital.  Therefore  the 
r  of  the  country  seats  of  nobles,  consists  in  a 
iMYvtl  lbou«:b  somewhat  limited  e.\pression  of  dignity 

ViMWluy  Ksklences  of  persons  of  quality,  may  be 
^KMiHVMiK^I  t>y  a  character  of  elegance. 

'Vlw  tountry  bouses  of  tradesmen  should  lie  res- 
iMlilUllfcl  mikI  |>leasaat ;  and  an  expression  of  modcra- 
ttOiiaMJilttgrw^M  modesty,  be  predominant. 

-V  ti>tN  tvaiarlis  may,  in  the  present  instance,  l>e 
gdttw^  <M  lhM0  spvcies  of  constructions  named  cot- 


tajcw^ 


at  their  exterior,  clay  walls  and 


luojk UlaUAttd  with  straw;  whilst  their  interior  pre- 

t«ttU.(Ul  iKo  hi\»ries  of  life.     This  humble  roof,  and 

<kK  imiw>    wallt*.  ait"   but  a  disguise  employed   by 

.  .  ,';.ti   by  an  unexpected  contrast,    the 

iL..-*its  of  its  impotent  charms.     Such 

,     .1     <.4>t«s.'^  proposed    in  this  speciea  of 
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productions — which,  id  misleadJa^  the  expectatioa 
under  the  external  appearance  of  the  most  rustic 
simplicity,  exhibits  interiorly,  a  display  of  marbles, 
gilding,  painting:^,  the  most  costly  furniture,  and  all 
the  relineraents  introduced  into  modern  life.  i 

It  cannot  be  requisite  to  follow  this  subject  further, 
in  order  to  prove  its  absurdity ;  as  it  must  be  admitted 
tliat  unity  of  character,  or  analogy  of  taste,  demands  a 
relaljveness  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
all  buildings. 

In  designing  a  country  residence,  attention  should 
be  paid,  not  only  to  the  general  and  suitable  character 
of  these  kinds  of  buildings,  but  likewise  to  the  par- 
ticular character  which    the    composition  ought   to 
present,  according  to  the  differences  which  have  just 
Wn  enumerated ;  from  which  should  be  determined  - 
*!"-■  choice  of  the  materials,  method  of  construction,  and 
■'so  the  decoration  of  all  the  parts  interior  and  exterior. 
Presupposing  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  habitation, 
■'Igether  with  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  con- 
'toience  of  its  distribution,  which  vary  according  to 
'hi  ideas  or  wants  of  the  proprietor,  it  is  requisite, 
*st,  as  connected  with  the  ordonnance  of  the  building, 
^kasmueh  as  it  is  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  rules 
Ptaste,  to  direct  the  attention  to  its  general  form. 

The  more  simple  it  may  be,  the  less  it  will  divide 
he  attention  of  the  spectator,  and  the  more  striking 
HII  -be  its  advantages.  Any  complicated  form  is  pro- 
luctive  of  less  effect  than  one  which  is  simple.  No 
iropetty  contributes  more  to  the  beauty  of  architecture 
I  this.  The  total  mass  of  a  building  ought,  then, 
10  present,  a  unique,  undivided,  and  complete  form ; 
producing  on  the  sight  an  agreeable  sensation. 
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lu  geueral  the  rectangular  form  is  to  be  prefen 
being  more  convenient  for  interior  distribution,  and  as 
belbrc  observed,  it  offers  a  pre-eminent  simplicity, 
which  permits  the  sight  to  observe  the  accord  of  the 
exterior  sides,  and  the  proportions  of  the  lines,  witli 
facility.  A  plan  having  a  proportion  of  about  Uirec 
times  or  more  the  length  in  frant  than  at  the  sidoy 
Jails  considerably  in  the  effect  it  is  intended  to  pe^ 
duce ;  as  also  does  that  which  presents  the  contrary 
extent  in  sides  with  regard  to  the  front. 

A  plan  of  a  square  form  suffices  for  an  elegant 
country  residence.  Those  of  greater  extent,  may  offer 
a  total,  composed  of  several  squares  ;  or  after  the 
Italian  manner,  presenting  four  ranges  of  huildiogs  of 
equal  length ;  or  again,  according  to  the  Freocli 
method,  in  which  the  court  la  formed  by  means  of 
three  ranges;  that  is,  by  a  front  and  two  wings  in 
projection.  The  lirst  mode  possesses  considerable 
dignity,  and  is  still  more  suitable  when  the  building 
is  composed  of  several  stories ;  the  second  is  more 
open  and  less  confined ;  the  wings  of  which  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  l>e  of  less  elevation  than  the  cetitre 
part  prtjvided  they  be  well  proportioned  and  of  a 
suitable  extent. 

The  fa^-ade  should  be  analogous  to  the  character  of 
the  building ;  presenting  a  dignified  simplicity,  to 
which  a  degree  of  magnificence  may  be  added,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  in  which  it  is  placed.  It  should 
not  be  divided  and  separated  by  a  variety  of  insulated 
parts;  nor  covered  with  su|K;rlluous  ornaments  nliich 
hide  the  principal  parts;  nor  encumbered  by  acces- 
sories that  divert  the  eye  from  the  beauty  of  Ulc  t 
nor  should  it  nreaent  a  nuillilude  of  angles  and  ] 
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■'ioa  oT  unity  that 

entrance  shook]  be 

I  it'  tbe  fa^aile. 

:  iiecesa^,  are  a  6a- 

i<-':>e  eleTolioniL     Their 

lior  convenience  of  tbe 

.iiioD  of  its  exterior.     If 

a  dull  appennnoe  in  the 

111,  the  nudtipGci^  of  wia- 

:■  ioto  too  great  a  nomber  of 

uinUhiag  tbe  idea  of  tolidily, 

\Ae  for  tbe  good  efiect  of  the 

uatei  the  JHipirwinQ  of  a  aeces- 

(.;  and  Mffieiij.    The  pfopor^ 

'owi,  abaidd  be  governed  by  that 

1^^  li  they  m  atMied. 

^KE  >Z!EU  hate,  1b  Itai^,  been  attached 

g^^  itding^  rfbrdiBg  a  promenade  ihel- 

^^  rain  or  aM ;  ofieiiDg  an  agreeable 

,  beadM  living  to  Uie  total  a  lirdy 

L  aspBti,  tbey  further  allow  of  baring 

:es  aboV«L    If  their  employmeot  be  ad- 

~  only  in  vSas  of  the  fint  order. 

''  >.'ver  ooatribotes  any  Uiing  to  the  beanty 

4  ;  but  whm  ita  conqncuoiu  ^pearance 

Lvoided,  iti  fonn  shooid  be  such  as  act  to 

-ood  eftct  that  the  whole  would  otherwise 

The  ^ter  or  lesa  raised  the  roor  may  be, 

agreeable  it  will  ^^>ear.     A  simple  roof  is 

.id^iled  hr  country  residences.     They  may 

liiLve  a  roof  in  form  of  a  terrace,  or  again  one 

lias  a  pwtion  left   flat  on  each  of  its  sides; 

::  after  aun-set  as  an  agreeable  situation  to  enjoy 


tiie  distant  prospects  ami  the  rerresliing  atmosplicre ; 
and  it  should  be  surrounded  by  an  elegant  and  eolid 
balustrade. 

Turrets  are  not  compatible  willi  the  expression  of 
liberty  and  pleasure,  which  ought  to  characterize 
villas  and  country  seats.  They  bring  to  mind  those 
barbarous  ages,  when  they  sometimes  served  as  for- 
t.resscs,  at  others  as  magazines  for  plunder,  and  also 
(or  prisons. 

The  decorations  that  are  added  to  the  essential 
parts  of  villas  and  country  seats,  to  increase  the  feeling 
of  pleasure,  require  the  same  degree  of  judicious 
appticutiou  as  in  other  works  of  art.  First,  it  is  ue> 
cessary  that  they  be  suitable  to  and  harmonize  with 
the  buildings  in  general ;  that  they  appear  as  if  the 
natui'e  itself  of  their  disposition  had  caused  their 
origin;  that  they  be  susceptible  of  strengthening  the 
effect  of  each  essential  part  to  which  they  may  be 
added  :  and  of  rendering  them  still  more  agreeable  to 
the  sight.  They  should  be  distributed  with  judgment 
and  economy;  without  injuring  the  impression  which 
the  essential  parts  ought  to  produce ;.  so  as  not  to  hide 
their  forms  and  also  not  to  affect  the  .simplicity,  or 
interrupt  the  magnificence  of  the  principal  parts.  U 
is  necessary  that  they  be  conformable,  both  to  the 
rank  and  fortune  of  the  proprietor,  and  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  country  residence;  presenting  a  relative 
signification.  Lastly,  they  should  accord  with  the 
particular  ciiaracter  of  the  building;  for  an  elegant 
country  residence  does  not  require  the  same  degree  of 
richness  and  the  same  number  of  oruamcnis,  as  villas 
and  country  seats,  of  the  first  cUss. 

The  exterior  form  and  ordonnaiice  ought 
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oouDce  to  the  spectator,  the  determined  character  of 
coantry  residences :  and  likewise,  that  on  his  entering, 
k  beholds  the  same  charac^i'  disfaribnted  in  the 
lAole  of  the  interior  disposition  and  decoration. 

The  agreeable  impressions  produced  by  a  jndicions 
^oiee  of  decorations,  and  their  perfect  harmony,  may 
be  farther  augmented  by  variety :  for  a  dining  room 
mjuires  a  style  of  decoration  different  from  that  of  a 
bed-chamber,  and  the  decorations  are  also  different, 
both  as  regards  the  resources  employed,  and  also  in 
tbeir  execution.  The  decorations  applicable  to  the 
\  wknofy  namely,  vestibules,  rooms,  and  apartments, 
I  tog^er  with  those  which  appertain  to  the  exterior 
ef  a  bailding,  consist  in  paintings,  bass  reliefe,  vases, 
ititiies,  &c.,  which  should  present  a  rural  air,  expres- 
Ave  of  the  liberty,  pleasure,  and  gaiety,  that  reign  in 
*fce  country. 

The  employment  of  statues  in  the  embellishment  of 

viDas  and  country  seats,  may  considerably  increase 

^Mr  beauty.     They  ought  not  only  to  present  all  the 

P^tfisction  of  art,  but  likewise  possess  the  power  of 

^waldng  those  ideas  and  sentiments,  suitable  to  the 

^Uiation.  The  statues  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Hercules, 

''^ould  not  be  placed  where  we  expect  to  find  those 

^the  goddess  of  Peace,  of  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pomona, 

•^  of  Flora.     The  charms  of  the  Graces,  together 

^^th  allegorical  representations  of  the  different  periods 

^   the  day  and  year,  may  further  serve  to  convey 

^^St^eable  impressions. 

In  country  residences,  forming  the  medium  class, 
^^  application  of  these  means  would  be  unsuitable ; 
^^m  still  more  so,  in  those  that  should  present  a  more 
^txlest  and  simple  style. 

2x 
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The  remarks  which  have  hitherto  been  offered  on 
the  sultject  of  the  different  classes  of  country  re- 
sidences, have  generally  been  confined  to  the  principal 
building  or  habitation.  Their  total  is  composed  of 
several  other  constructions  that  arc  less  considerable; 
which  are  separated  from  it,  sometimes  for  conveui- 
ence,  at  others  for  pleFisure,  and  also  from  the  neces- 
sity of  proportioning  the  principal  mass  to  the  extent 
of  the  site,  and  to  the  landscape  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  This  disposition  may  al^o  furnish  agreeable 
accidental  effects  in  the  compot>ition ;  and  it  pos- 
sesses advantages  in  many  other  respects,  besides 
facilitating  the  interior  distributions  of  the  habitation, 
and  affording  an  opportunity  of  removing  from  it 
those  parts  of  the  arrangement  which  are  incom- 
modious or  disagreeable.  Thus  the  stables  and 
other  constructions  may  be  detached  from  the  prin- 
cipal mass. 

There  are  again  others  of  these  insulated  buildings, 
which  occupy  a  medium  place  between  pleasure  and 
utility.  As  a  pavilion  dedicated  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  fur  the  site  of  which  should  be  chosen,  a 
refreshing  and  shaded  situation,  that  offers  a  delightful 
perspective;  having  in  its  vicinity  a  limpid  stream, 
and  also  a  grove.  The  apartment  which  it  forms 
should  be  tofly  and  well  lighted ;  and  in  its  decora- 
tion, pleasure  and  taste  ought  to  preside.  Tlie 
kitchen  should  be  hidden  in  the  shade  of  the  sur- 
rounding foliage. 

Another  devoted  to  the  dance  and  musical  pcrfcmn- 
ances,  requires  neither  a  fascinating  site,  lengthened 
perspective,  nor  movement  in  the  surrounding  objects. 
'I'he  midst  of  a  tranquil  shade  is  its  most  suitable 
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situation.  The  character  of  lU  exterior  should  an- 
nouQce  the  uses  for  which  it  is  employed,  and  with 
whicli  its  interior  decoration  should  correspond. 

A  cabinet  for  study,  requires  a  peaceful  and  retired 
«itualioa,  atfordJng  moderate  light   Adjacent  to  which 
"lay  be  introduced  a  small  rippling  stream,  that  pro- 
duces a  soft  murmur.     It   should  offer  varied  aud 
(Itstaoi  views,  to  refresh  the  mind  and  sight  during 
the  intervals  of  relaxation.     A  statue  of  the  deity  of 
tile  arts,  or  that  of  a  philosopher,  may  be  placed  near 
ilteatrance.     Simplicity  ought  to  be  the  predominant 
feature  iu  this  building,  and  the  ornaments,  distributed 
ffilh  economy,  should  indicate  the  agreeable  occupa- 
tiona  of  the  Muses.     A  library  may  be  considered  as 
iodispensable.      jls  environs   should   present   retired 
walks;   that   by   tranquillity  and  silence,  they  may 
invite  the  mind  to   meditation.     As  the  serenity  of 
morning  is  the  most  favourable  for  these  pursuits,  tlie 
sL  is  the  most  advantageous  aspect. 
Another,  for  sleep,  may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
flowery  shade.     Tlie  stillness  of  the  situation  should 
announce  it  as  being  destined  to  repose ;  and  aided 
by  the  scarcely  perceptible  sound  of  a  purling  brook, 
it  may  contribute  to  Invite  slumber.     AH  objects  in 
the   environs   should  repose  in  favoured  retirement, 
id  present  a  kind  of  immobility  :  and  at  twilight  the 
ir  should  be  perfumed  by  the  surrounding  flowers. 
The  silvery  light  of  the    moon  will    only  penetrate 
Uirough  the   foliage  of  the  neighbouring  branches. 
The  chamber  should  be  situated  so  eis  to  receive  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  obliquely,  and  not  to  be  all  at 
once  inundated  by  his  broad  light.     KiirnI  and  agree- 
able pointings  should  ornament  its  walU. 
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iluDtiiig  boxes  may  be  erected  on  groiinda  contain- 
ing game.  A  habitation  is  not  required,  but  simply 
a  refuge  against  unfavourable  weather;  to  take  re- 
fresliment,  and  to  rest,  in  case  of  fatigue,  from  the 
exercise  of  the  sport.  They  require  a  dry,  agreeable 
and  exposed  sit*.  An  elevated  spot  that  overlooks 
the  park,  and  from  whence  the  eye  may  be  enabled 
to  trace  the  direction  of  the  chose,  is  the  best.  These 
buildings  require  no  appearance  of  magnificeDce,  but 
merely  convenience  and  neatness.  The  ordinary  deco- 
rations, consisting  of  the  horns  of  deer,  may  be  re- 
placed by  more  tasteful  emblems;  and  by  mythologi- 
cal paintings,  that  relate  to  the  chase. 

Other  similar  buildings,  situated  on  particular 
grounds,  are  connected  with  fowling.  Their  site 
should  be  siditary  and  thickly  surrounded  with  shrubs. 
In  their  vicinity  should  be  sufhcicnt  and  suitable  nu- 
triment for  the  birds ;  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  present  an  agreeable  appearance. 
These  buildings  require  but  a  simple  and  small 
apartment,  serving  to  make  the  httle  preparatives 
attendant  on,  as  also  for  occasional  retirement  during, 
the  sport. 

Aviaries  which  ai'e  intended  to  contain  ditTerent 
species  of  living  birds,  require  a  situation  aflbrding 
verdure,  fresh  water,  and  shade ;  as  also  one  that  is 
neither  too  humid  nor  too  cold.  They  may  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  trellis  wrought  with  wire,  which 
should  be  of  sufficient  height  to  permit  of  the  shrubs 
gathering  underneath.  A  fountain  composed  of  a 
single  jet,  placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  would 
produce  a  refreshing  sensation,  and  further  aid  to 
animate  the  scene.     A  small  aparlmeat,  adjacently 
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situated,  may  serve  as  a  pleasing  retreat  to 

llio  nmtiners  and  habits  of  each  of  tliese  iuterestin^ 

ol(jw;U. 

A  malic  shed,  open  on  all  its  sides,  will  afford 
suitable  and  agreeable  accomodation  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport  of  angling.  It  ought  to  present  in 
its  construction  considerable  apparent  negligence,  as 
it  permits  of  no  species  of  decoration ;  it  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  project  a  little  over  the  lake  or  basin 
("I  llie  borders  of  which  it  may  be  situated,  and  ought 
lo  hte  accompanied  with  a  canoe  or  small  bark. 

A  bnilding  employed  as  a  bath  should  not  be  placed 
in  aa  exposed  situation.  It  ouglit  to  be  in  a  retired 
and  shady  spot,  overhung  with  foliage ;  through  the 

^  leaves  of  which  the  mild  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
irliich  is  the  most  suitable  aspect,  may  throw  an 
igreeable  light.  Fragrant  shrubs  and  llowers  should 
here  eihale  their  perfumes.  Its  architecture  ought 
to  be  simple,  and  the  roof  low ;  there  t^hould  lie  but 
few  apertures,  as  also  great  reserve  in  the  application 
of  ornaments  to  its  interior. 

Rural  constructions,  besides  tlie  conveniences  they 
i4fford,  further  serve  to  spread  life  and  movement  in 
|he  grounds  where  they  are  introduced.  They  take 
^m  them  their  uniform  and  deserted  appearance,  in 
'liiewing  that  they  are  inhabited  by  man.  There  ia 
■scarcely  a  situation  but  is  suitable  for  some  of  them, 
Oor  grounds  on  which  they  would  not  form  important 
'(i>jecls.  But  to  produce  animation  from  their  employ- 
'^nt,  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  their  number.  For  if 
f^hey  be  too  much  multiplied,  however  conformable  to 
the  essential  character  of  gardens,  or  suitable  to  aug- 
the  effects  of  sites,  they  will  weaken  the  im- 
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pression  of  natural  scenes,  destroy  all  rural  and  retil 
appearance  ;  and  rather  assume  that  of  a  small  li 
or  village,  than  a  place  dedicated  to  the  beautJeiV 
nature. 

Rural  constructions  may  further  be  considered* 
objects  susceptible  of  beauty ;  and  as  means  of  indi- 
cating, as  also  of  strengthcnin";,  the  character  of 
grounds.  First,  beauty  is  indispensable  to  them,  since 
they  are  intended  to  gratify  the  sight,  recreate  the 
imagination,  and  agreeably  to  occupy  the  mind.  But 
it  is  not  by  their  sumptuousness  that  this  can  he 
effected  ;  it  is  obtained  by  the  elegance  of  forms  ;  by 
Bimplicity,  be  ease,  and  grace  of  ordonnanee,  and  by 
an  apparent  consistency  between  the  appearance  of 
the  building  and  its  use. 

Their  vile  has  considerable  iuHuence  on  the  par- 
ticular expression  of  beauty  that  ought  to  be  applied. 
If  the  building  be  placed  upon  an  eminence,  and  have 
all  its  sides  exposed  to  view,  its  architecture  should 
be  elegant ;  other  situations  more  or  less  picturesque, 
are  favourable  to  the  other  developments  of  art. 

Rural  buildings,  though  often  destined  to  serve  as 
points  of  sight,  ought  sometimes,  from  other  motives, 
to  be  entirely  hidden.  By  this  means  very  sudden 
and  agreeable  surprises  may  be  produced.  If,  for 
example,  they  serve  but  for  refuge  or  shelter;  this 
idea  may  be  adopted. 

Rural  buildings  may  also  be  regarded  as  affording 
means  to  characterize  natural  sites. 

There  is  no  person  that,  having  cast  an  attentive 
glance  on  landscapes,  has  not  remarked  the  Impression 
which  fabrics  spread  around  tliem.  It  is  the  same  as 
respects  their   introduction  into  gardens.     They  not 
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only  determine  the  character  of  the  grouuds,  but  they 
likewise  produce  a  new  energy  in  them  ;  and  augment 
Ibe  degree  of  pleagure,  gaiety,  gravity  or  melancholy 
of  ihe  scenes,  of  which  they  form  a  part.  An  open 
rotunda  situated  upon  an  eminence,  will  increase  the 
■erial  character  indicated  by  the  tall  and  thinly  planted 
iliruba  which  rise  on  its  sides.  A  temple  strengthens 
isalemo,  a  hermitage,  a  melancholy,  aud  a  thatched 
coUage,  a  rural  character. 

But  if,  instead  of  making  the  buildings  accord 
with  the  character  of  each  scene,  a  pavilion  of  a 
noble  style  be  raised  on  a  wild  site,  ruins  on  one  that 
ii  level  and  highly  ■cnltivated,  a  cabinet  for  study  ad- 
jacent to  a  principal  walk  or  promenade,  or  a  bath  on 
tbc summit  of  an  eminence;  the  laws  of  suitableness 
Would  manifestly  be  broken.  To  imagine  that  by  such 
iojudicious  applications  it  would  be  possible  to  change 
the  character  of  a  site,  would  be  an  error ;  a  building 
•trengthen-s,  but  does  not  change  it. 

When  a  number  of  these  buildings  are  Introduced 
•Bio  grounds,  they  should  be  distinguislied  by  the 
ivereity  of  their  forms  and  appearance,  and  all  sym- 
ftetn,-  and  equality  of  position  between  them  ought  to 
he  avoided.     For  allliough  a  building,  inasmuch  as  it 

an  architectural  production,  requires  in  its  compo- 
■•lion  an  exact  observance  of  symmetry ;  nevertheless 
wis  rule  cannot  be  extended  to  the  situation,  distance, 
■•xi  position  of  a  number  of  rural  buildings;  each  of 
*hich  forms  an  insulated  total ;  is  independent  of  the 
*thers ;  and  governs  the  particular  portion  of  the 
BiV'Uiitts  belonging  to  it.  Tliey  may  concur  in  pro- 
^Oeing  a  rich  perspective,  may  present  to  each  other 

harmoniotis  relation,  and  an  agreeable  connexion 
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with  the  surrounding  objects,  without  beiog  symiri 
trically  disposed. 

A  capricious  medley  of  the  architecture  of  different 
nations  should  be  carefully  avoided.  There  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  perspective,  an  Egyptian 
obelisk,  a  Grecian  temple,  a  Roman  monument,  a 
Gothic  tower,  and  a  Chinese  pavilion ;  though  tU» 
species  of  extravagance  does  exist  in  several  parks  oi 
this  country.  This  monstrous  assemblage  of,  and 
confusion  in,  productions  which  differ  both  in  time  and 
place,  that  so  ill  accords  with  the  charms  of  nature 
and  the  simplicity  of  pleasure  grounds,  can  only  have 
been  the  result  of  a  perverted  taste,  and  an  inordinate 
mania  for  imitation. 

Rural  conslriictiotis  may  be  further  extended  in 
their  use,  by  being  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  per- 
son, or  of  some  object.  Jn  this  case,  that  which  it  is 
intended  to  commemorate,  should  not  only  merit  the 
distinction,  but  likewise  its  character  ought  tu  be  con- 
sonant with  the  ideas  and  emotions  peculiar  to  nmi 
retirement.  To  prevent  these  objects  from  failing  ii 
their  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  strongly  cha- 
racterized l/y  tiieir  ordonuance  and  situation.  Their 
signification  should  not  only  be  luiequivocal,  but  it 
should  be  sufficiently  evident  to  be  understood  without 
much  consideration.  The  general  expression  may  be 
increased  by  exterior  emblems  ;  but  such  resources 
should  not  constitute  the  sole  means  of  imprinting  on 
architectural  productions,  the  character  of  truth  s 
harmony. 


V  M.  Kdglit,  PrlaMi.  I.  A 
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Aatlqn* 19 

Antonln*  Colama.  Tr^aa 
Column ib. 

Apartment fO 

Aperture    81 

Apsis ib. 

Apron Ib. 

Apron-pieee  ib. 

Apron-lining Ib. 

Aqu«duct ib. 
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Arc Ib. 
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Architect  23 

Architecture,  Grecian Ib. 

Architecture,  Roman 24 

Architrave SO 
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Area    Ib. 
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Art ib. 
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Astragal    33 
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AtticOrder   34 
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Axioi^    ib. 
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HodilUon.ModnUon  Cornice  S2 

ModJnatura   ib. 

Mortar    83 

Ifouldingi ib. 

Mouldiags     ib. 

Mttllion  ib. 

MiiBiiion     ib. 

Mnntins.    MouUnU    ib. 

M  ntule* ib. 

Mtttttle  Cornice    ib. 

Kftked  riooHng   ib. 

Kakedofa  Wall  ib. 

Nave ib. 

Mlclw ib. 


Oak 

OeUstyle   .. 

Off-aet    

Of«e 

Orders    .... 
Ordonnance 
Omaiii«nt«.. 
OtoIo 


ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
lb. 


Fainting 84 

Fftvlng    85 

Fadettal ib. 

Fedlment  ib. 

FtoipteroB ib. 

Vltristyle    ib. 

Plana ib. 

FUr lb. 

FfUater lb. 

Fitch   lb. 

Flutering ib. 

Flatband    ib. 

Flale   lb. 

FUolh ib. 

Fhunbery lb. 

FolTftyle    86 

Fofch ib. 

FortaU    ib. 

Fortico  lb. 

Foat    Ib. 

Frtcking  up   ib. 

Frineipal  Rarifr ib. 

Prostyle ib. 

Faeudo-dipterua ih. 

Paeudo-p«ripteroB  ........  87 

Fagging lb. 


ALPHABETICAL     LIST. 

PACK 

Puncheon    87 

Purline    lb. 

Push    lb. 

Pulty  lb. 

Pycnostyle lb. 

Quarters lb. 

Quartering     ib. 

Quarter-round lb. 

Quoins    ib. 

Barters    lb. 

Rails    88 

Kaising  Plates.  Wall  Plates. 
Top  Plates lb. 

Random  Courses lb. 

Rectangular  Groin    lb. 

Rendered  and  floated. — 
Floated,  rendered,  and 
set    lb. 

Rendered,  floated,  and  set     lb 

Rendered  and  Set    ib. 

Return    lb. 

Ridge lb. 

Risers ib. 

Roof    lb. 

Roughcast    lb. 

Rough  rendering     lb. 

Rough  Stucco   ib. 

Roughlng-ln lb. 

Rudenture.   Cable 89 

Rules Ib. 

Rustics   ib. 

Rustic  Coins ib. 

Rustic  Door lb. 

Sail-over     lb. 

Scantling    lb. 

Scotia lb. 

Set  fair  ib. 

Set  Work.  Layed  and  set . .  ib. 

Setting  Coat lb. 

Sewer lb. 

Shoot.  Push.  Thrust ib. 

Skew  Back    ib. 

Skirts lb. 

Slating    ib. 

Sleepers 90 

Soffit  lb. 

Sommering  Ib. 

Span.   Common  Ritfters  . .  ib. 
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Spheric  Groin    90 

Spheric  Vault lb. 

Sphero-cylindric  Groin    ..  ib. 

Staff lb. 

Stairs    lb. 

Stancheon    ib. 

SUle ib. 

Stretchers    ih. 

St4)ne    01 

Strength  OS 

Struts    OS 

Summer  lb. 

Stucco.  Finishing     ib. 

Stucco lb. 

StudWork 94 

Syityle    ib. 

Tall  lb. 

Temple     |b. 

TempleU 9ft 

Tetrastyle   |b. 

Throttgh  Stones ib. 

Tie    lb. 

Tie  Beams  lb. 

Timber |b. 

Tooling    lOS 

Toothing lb. 

Torus  lb. 

Transon  Wfaaidow ib. 

Trimmers    lb. 

Trimmer lb. 

Trlmmlng-Jolst lb 

Truncated  Roof 104 

Truss    ib. 

Truss  Post  lb. 

Tuscaa  Order lb. 

Tusk     lb. 

Tusk  Tenon    lb. 

Valley ib. 

Vault   ib. 

Vestibule ib. 

Voluto lb. 

Vonssolrs.    Vonssora  ..«.  ib. 

Wall ib. 

Wall lb. 

Wall  Plates 10ft 

WaterTable   Ib. 

Wiadow  ib« 


GLOSSARY 


OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


ABACUS.— The  uppermost  part  or  crowning  member  of  the  capital 
of  a  column.  Its  form  differs  according  to  the  orders.  In  the  Tuscan, 
Doric,  and  lonic^  it  is  square  in  its  plan ;  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com> 
posite,  its  faces  present  a  sweep,  or  cunrature,  which  is  called  the  arch 
of  the  abacus,  the  centre  of  which  is  ordinarily  decorated  with  a  rose  or 
some  other  similar  ornament.  The  angles  of  this  member,  in  the  two 
last-mentioned  orders,  are  cut  off  in  a  corresponding  direction  with  the 
radius  of  the  archj  and  are  named  the  horns  of  the  abacus. 

The  proportion  of  the  abacus  in  the  early  examples  of  the  Doric  order, 
is  about  half  the  total  height  of  the  capital ;  but  in  the  Doric  examples 
of  a  later  date,  as  also  in  the  rules  ordinarily  observed  by  the  modern 
masters,  the  height  of  the  Doric  abacus,  as  also  that  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Ionic,  is  nearly  one-third  of  that  of  their  capitals.  The  height  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  abacus,  is  in  general  one-seventh  of  the 
capital.  More  than  ordinary  care,  however,  is  requisite  in  the  proportion 
of  the  abacus  of  these  orders,  so  as  to  preserve  the  beauty  and  harmony 
which  the^  capitals  ought  to  present. 

ABBEY. — A  religious  establishment  of  a  number  of  persons  of  either 
aex,  governed  by  an  abbot  or  abbess. 

ABELE  TREE.— The  wood  of  thb  tree,  which  is  of  the  white  pop- 
lar kind,  is  of  a  very  regular  texture;  its  colour  is  white,  occasional iy 
mixed  with  a  shade  of  brown.  This  species  of  wood,  when  employed 
for  such  purposes  as  ensures  its  being  kept  dry  and  free  from  moisture, 
is  equally  as  durable  as  pine.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  abele,  \ilien 
well  seasoned  is  32^1bs.,  and  the  cohesive  force  of  a  square  inch  is 
about  5711  lbs.:  it  is  almost  tVv  tougher  than  oak, without  possessing 
more  than  -fa  of  its  stiffness. 

B 


AHREUVOIR. — Any  join*  in  masonry  which  is  ordinarily  filled  with 
mortar  or  cement.  The  same  word  is  also  often  employed  to  signify  a 
watering  place  for  cattle. 

ABSIS. — See  Arsis. 

ABUTMENT. — ^The  masives  of  masonry  constrocted  on  the  banks  of 
a  river,  to  resist  the  entire  thrust  of  the  bridge,  and  to  senre  as  spring- 
ing points  to  the  arch,  of  which  it  may  be  formed,  or  each  of  those  by 
which  it  is  terminated,  when  composed  of  several  arches.  These  are 
termed  artificial  abutments.  Natural  abutments  are  rocks,  the  situa- 
tion and  solidity  of  which,  are  found  to  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses i«  ithuut  the  aid  of  masonry. 

The  twofold  office  for  which  abutments  are  required,  necessitates  their 
being  constructed  with  the  greatest  solidity.  As  regards  the  dimen- 
sions which  sliould  be  given  to  abutments,  the  most  essential  one  to 
determine,  is  their  thickness ;  this  dimension  ought  to  be  proportionate, 
firstly,  to  the  span  of  the  arches  for  which  these  abutments  serve  as  sprin- 
ing  points ; — secondly,  to  the  form  of  the  arches ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the 
hiight  of  the  main  land,  and  solidity  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

When  a  bridge  is  composed  of  seyeral  arches,  the  thrust  acting 
against  the  abutments,  increases  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  the 
thickness  of  the  piers ;  when  this  thickness  is  insufficient  to  resist  the 
thnist  of  the  arches  which  spring  from  them. 

To  determine  with  precbion  the  thickness  which  it  i^  necessary  to 
give  to  ])iers  and  abutments,  recourse  must  be  had  to  complicated  open* 
tions.  As  these  o) aerations  require  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  nthich 
all  practical  men  are  not  possessed  of,  the  following  tables  are  given, 
uot  as  a  safe  substitute  for  experience,  but  as  be:ng  not  altogether 
devoid  of  interest. 
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Ill  the  construe ti on  of  a  bridge  corapoied  of  levcrBl  arrlics,  a  le« 
thicknesa  may  be  pivpn  (o  the  piers  by  increasing  Ihiil  of  the  nliutiuenl*, 
ThU  u  often  practised,  in  order  ta  change  as  lilUe  as  p«Eible  the  current 
of  the  river,  and  lo  render  the  navigation  easy.  Thus  for  a  bridge  *j 
tmring  arches  84  feet  span,  and  28  feet  of  a  rise,  the  abulmetits  and 
jaera  aity  have  l-l^  feel  in  thirltneas;  but  if  it  be  requirMi  lu  diminiah 
Ibe  tbirkiie**  of  the  piers  to  12  feet,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  ineivBM 
tbut  of  the  abulmcnts  to  17  feeL 

Abutment  is  alio  iised  by  joiner)  and  carpenters  to  lignify  a  joint  in 
which  the  gruin  of  the  two  pieces  of  timber  emploj-nd,  runs  at  about  a 
right  angle ;  lueh  is  (he  jnial  of  a  brace  with  a  tm»-post. 

ACACIA. — A  wood  of  a  yellow  colour  with  a  bluish  shade ;  hanng 
iU  pores  linked  with  red.  When  well  seasoned,  it  is  of  a  hard  and 
compact  texture,  and  averages  50  Ih.  pernihic  foot  j  its  slU^ess,  strength, 
and  loughoesi,  be-ng  about  equal  to  that  of  oak.  The  dunibilily  of 
acacia  nben  employed  in  situations  either  to  be  constantly  wet  or  dry, 
exceeds  that  of  most  other  wood  in  ordinary  use. 

ACADEMY .-^An  edifice  composed  of  several  apartments  for  tlie  tus 
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of  a  aociety  whose  principEd  object  b  to  prumote  the  cultiratioa  a 
or  more  of  the  arts  or  sciences. 

ACANTHUS. — The  name  of  a  plant,  of  which  Ibcre'are  two  ^ 
the  one  wild,   and  the  other  cultivated  ;   the  latter  is  much  imilate   ^^_ 
architcctuml  decoration.     T)ie  Corinthian  and  Composite  eapilab,  and 
particularly  Ihe  latter,  are  most  generally  omamenled  with  IbU  leaf- 

ACCESSES.— Sse  Cobbidob,  P*8SA0g. 

ACCESSORIES. — Any  object  entering  into  a  composition  withral 
its  being  al>9olutcly  necessarv,  may  be  termed  an  Mxesiory. 

ACCIDENTAL  POINT.— This,  in  perspective,  is  a  point  to  which 
certain  lines  converge  ;  llie  situation  of  which  is  determined  by  the  posi- 
tion of  [|je  object  intended  to  be  repr^enled. 

ACCOUPLKMENT — A  friming  of i--iiT>enliy  j  aUo  applied  to  signify 

ACROTEKIA. — A  species  of  pedestals  often  without  base  and  cor- 
nice, employeil  to  support  statues  or  other  decorative  objects  in  the 
centre  and  at  (he  extremiliea  of  pediments.  According  to  Vllturius  the 
latter  of  these  should  have  in  height,  half  of  Ibal  of  the  tympanum,  apd 
the  one  situated  in  the  centre  an  eiglilli  more.  The  same  lerro  is  occa- 
sionally applied  to  the  solid  placed  between  the  cornice  and  base  of  ■ 
balustrade. 

ADMEASUREMENT.— The  ei^limate  of  the  labour  and  tlie  ma- 
terials used  in  the  execution  of  any  work. 

ADYTUM, — A  species  of  sanctuary  iu  antique  temples. 

^DES. — A  lesser  kind  of  sacred  buildings,  used  amongst  the  Ra- 
mans, und  consecrated  to  some  diviuily  ;  though  not  formally  to  by  the 
augurs  as  were  the  temples. 

iKDICULA. — This  word  is  used  under  several  acceptations  ;  sume- 
times  to  signify  a  amall  hoiute,  at  others  a  building  snialler  tlian  the 
Kdes,  but  applied  to  the  same  purposes ;  ai  also  to  g  speci«s  of  ahntie, 
containing  the  statue  of  a  divinity. 

.£GICRANES.— The  heads  and  skulls  of  rnms  and  oien,  scutptarcd 
at  the  angles  of  antique  altars,  and  on  the  uielopes  of  the  Doric  en- 
tablature. 

j^OLUS, — III  mechatiics,  a  small  portable  machine,  for  renewing 
the  air  in  rooms ;  adapted  in  its  drmensions  to  supply  Ihe  plac«  of  a 
square  of  glass  in  a  sash  window;  and  executed  in  such  a  mmpaa*  m 
to  project  very  little  beyond  the  sasli.  This  machine  introduces  only 
such  a  quantity  of  air  as  »ill  make  a  room  nholesnme;  aud  diacoD- 
tinues  to  work  when  the  window  or  door  is  o[>ened. 

£R.\RIUM.— The  name  of  ibe  public  treasury  amongst  the  R 

AGORA.—Se?  FoHi'M. 

AGREEMENT.— Sm  H*biionv. 

AISLE. — When  a  church  is  diviiied,  in  a  longitudinal  din- 
into  tliree  or  live  divisions,  by  rnnges  uf  columns  or  pillaia,  Um  q 
division  is  formed  ihe  nave,  and  the  others  the  aislrs. 

AIR-HOLES, — Apertures  made  to  ventilate  rooms,  at  also  to  n 
llie  air  in  rnoft  and  floors,  in  order  Iu  preserve  the  timbers  fmin  decar- 

AIR-TRAP. — An  uperlunj  to  admit  the  es^^a|>e  of  foul  air  ( 
aeu'en  and  dtatus. 
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diitinetioii'i  vke  to  use  the  letters  in  the  beginning  u 
fur  qimotities  of  which  the  values  are  given  or  known,  uul  the  Ictlen  iil 
the  end  us  k,  x,  y,  x,  fur  quantities  neither  given  nor  known,  but  whicb 
are  required  tu  be  discovered.  Thus  in  the  foregoing  example  the  ishiei 
of  a  and  b  being  given,  and  their  sum  required,  we  would  mxy  0+6=^. 

Algebraic  quantities  are  connected  by  certain  ligui  as  (+) /Jut,  j 
term  signifying  more,  denoting  that  the  two  quantities  between  which  it 
U  placed  are  to  be  added  together ;  thus  4-f5  are  equal  to  9.  The  sign 
( — )  Hit'nui  or  leiB,  denotes  that  one  of  the  quantities  between  whifh 
this  sign  b  placed  u  to  be  subtracted  from  the  other ;  thus  9 — 5  it 

The  sign  ( X  )  between  two  quantities  signifie*  that  ther  are  lo  be 
niultiptied  togethuT :  u  4X&  are  20,  or  aX6=z.  The  product  of  lw« 
or  more  quantities  multiplied  into  one  anotht^r  is  also  represented  bf 
writing  down  the  letters  standing  for  them,  close  together  as  the  letter  in 
a  word:   thus  the  product  otaXti  vt  written  oA,  tllal  of  «  X  AxcX<J,  ■> 

Division  b  represented  by  placing  the  dividend  above  th*  divisor,  with 
a  small  line  between  them,  as  - :  thus  let  a  be  20,  and  (  be  4,  then  r 
^j,  the  quotient  or  value  of  x  will  be  5. 

Equality  of  quantities  in  value  is  signified  by  two  parallel  ltne<.  L«t 
a  multiplied  by  6,  be  equal  to  c ;  it  is  eipressetl  thus,  aX  6^e. 

When  an  arithmetical  figure  b  placed  before  the  algebraic  fymbob,  it 
is  then  termed  the  numeral  co-efEi-ient,  and  distinguishes  how  oflea  tl* 
algebraic  quantity  is  to  be  repeated:  thus  7n  will  signi^  the  nne 
number  of  times  the  value  of  n. 

Quantities  consisting  of  the  same  characters  are  said  (o  be  tikt:  so 
7an  and  9an  are  like  quantities ;  but  7<"i  and  9an>i  are  ttntike  qvu- 
tiliet.  Quantities  having  the  same  signs  before  them,  wbol'ier  FJns+, 
or  minus  — ,  have  like  signs :  but  one  having  +,  and  another  — ,  km 
unlike  signs.  Quantities  with  the  sign  plus  -\-  before  them  are  foiitiv*, 
and  those  with  minus  —  before  tliem  are  ner/alivt.  It  is  true  that  h 
the  nature  of  lUmgs,  a  properly  negative  quantity  canoDt  «Kis(  ;  but  in 
algebra  the  expression  is  used  to  describe  snfh  qu;intittcs  as  are  to  he 
deducted  from  others  with  which  they  are  connected,  llius  Om  tail 
measurement  of  a  thing  may  be  considered  as  a  paiitire  quanttlr,  and 
that  of  its  deductions  as  a  Hegalive  quanti^,  which  being  deducted  fiixa 
the  former  will  leave  the  true  measuremcnL  When  no  sign  stanris  bebre 
an  algebraie  quantity,  it  b  always  considered  to  be  positive,  and  to  Imn 
(he  sign  plus  •\-. 

ALLEY. — A  walk  traversing  a  garden,  and  conducting  tn   t 
trance  of  a  building.     A  passage  situated  t>etwpen  main  streets. 

ALMS-HOUSE. — A  building  endowed  by  charitable  individii 
the  reception  and  support  of  a  particular  description  of  poor  pet* 

ALTAR. — .\  table  situated  at  the  east  end  i>f  Christian  ehnrrhe* 
form  of  which  u  generally  sriaire,   and  raised  one  a 
the  floor  or  pavement. 

ALTAR-PIECE. — Tlib  wortt  is  sometimes  applied  tn  thn  eniin  w 
chiluttuwl  decorations  of  an  altar ;  ut  others  to  Ihe  partition  thol  d 
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Am  klUr  and  pFeabyteiy ;  bs  also  to  a  scriptnrat  compotitloD  I 
painting  or  aculpture,  and  situated  behind  the  altar. 

ALTAIi-SCREEN. — A  purtitian  which  lervei  ta  divide  the  choir 
ttom  the  presbyterv. 

ALTO-BELIEVO.— Is  that  relief  in  which  almoit  the  whole  con- 
tour of  the  ligurei  are  detached  from  the  groand  of  the  material  in 
whiith  Ihev  are  wrought,  being  only  connected  in  a  few  placet. 

AMBULATORY.— A  covered  plac*,  under  which  to 
one  side  of  which  is  supported  by  columna  or  otherwise. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE. — A  temple  having  a  range  of  four  columu 
on]]',  at  the  front  and  rear  of  its  cella. 

AMPHITHEATRE. — An  antique  edifice  of  extensive  dimension*, 
and  ordioatil)'  of  an  oval  form,  used  for  the  exhibition  of  diflerent 
aorta  of  gnmes.  The  exterior  of  these  edifices  generally  presented  two 
ranges  of  arcades,  which  aeived  bj  means  of  corridors,  to  communicate 
with  every  part  of  their  interior.  From  the  arena  in  the  centre,  rose 
ranges  of  seats  which  ran  parallel  with  the  exterior  wall. 

Amphitheatre  is  also  sometimes  used  to  signify  a   lecture-room;  the 
M*I*  in   these  generally  furm  a  portion  of  a  circle,  and  rise  gradually 
^hfcove  each  other,  leaving  at  the  opposite  extremity,  a  racant  pliice  for 
|he  lecturer. 

The  same  term  is  also  occasionally  applied  to  the  area  of  a  modem 
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0  brackets,  shouldering  pieces,  crow- 
9  of  two  plane*. 


ANCONES.— A  name  given  t. 
Mams,  awl  quoins. 

ANGLE. — The  space  comprised  between  the  surfuce 
irhich  meet  in  a  point. 

Angles  are  of  aeveral  different  kinds,  as  rectilinear-,  currtfinmir, 
tpheriral,  atired,  lolid,  fie.  A  rer(i7in«ar  angle,  is  formed  bv  the  meet- 
ing o(  two  right  tines.  A  run.'iflncor  angle,  by  that  of  two  curve 
lines.  A  mixtiVinaar  angle,  is  that  which  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
a  right  tine  and  curve.  A  ipherieal  angle,  u  formed  on  the  surface  of 
a  sphere,  by  the  intersection  of  two  great  circles.  And  a  lolid  angle, 
by  the  mutual  inclination  of  more  than  two  planes,  meeting  in  a  com* 

ingles   are,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  angle, 
'Istinguished   by   the  terms  Ttghl, 
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aailf,  and  obli'iue  angles 
the  adjoining  fig.  I,  the  two  right 
lines  FC  and  BC  meet  in  the 
point  C,  and  their  meeting  is  called 
the  angle  at  C,  or  more  correctly 
the  angle  FCB,  or  BCF :  for  to 
reading  or  naming  an  angle,  ibe 
letter  stauding  at  the  puinl  of 
mf>eling,  must  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  three.  This  b  pw 
licnlarly  necessary  when  more  aa- 
glff  than  one  are  formed  at  Hm 
here    the  three  line*  DC,   EC,  and 
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FC  ill  meet  AB  in  the  point  C:  the  angle*  made  bj  t] 
therefore  be  read  or  named  ACD,  DCE,  ECF,  and  FCB. 

When  one  right  line  ineeta  another  in  iuch  a  way  that  the  opeoingi 
on  each  side  are  equal,  or  when  one  line  ibinds  upon  another  Ij^ng 
horizontal  1;.  in  tuch  a  way  thiit  il  it  were  movable,  it  would  hare  au 
tendency  to  fill  over  on  either  side ;  in  these  cases  the  fint  line  n  uid 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  second,  and  the  equal  anglei  are  called  right 
angles.  Thus  in  tig.  1,  upon  the  horiiontal  line  AB  standa  EC,  ndi 
that  the  openiiiga  on  each  side  are  equal ;  that  as  the  distances  £A 
and  EB  measured  equally  remote  from  C,  the  point  of  meeting,  are 
equal;  in  this  case  EC  is  perpendicubr  to  AB,  at  the  point  C,  and 
the  two  angles  ACE  and  ECB  being  equal,  are  both  right  angles. 
But  if  the  line  FC  meet  AB  in  such  a  nay  that  the  angles  are  not 
equal,  and  consequently  not  right  angles,  the  one  as  tlie  angle  FCA 
must  be  greater  than  a  right  angle,  and  the  other  FCB  must  be  l«n; 
the  greater  is  therefore  said  to  be  otiluse,  and  the  less  aerite.  Angle* 
like  all  other  magnitudes  may  be  augmented  or  diminished ;  thus  the 
angle  ACE  is  made  up  of  the  Iwo  angles  ACD  and  DCE;  and  rf 
to  these  ne  add  the  angle  ECF,  we  have  the  whole  angle  ACP 
equal  to  the  three  angles  ACD,  DCP^  and  ECF.  II  is  alwan  to 
be  remembered  tliat  in  speaking  of  angles,  we  meun  nothing  more  thao 
the  mere  opening  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  lines,  withuul  in  the 
least  taLing  into  consideration  the  lengths  of  those  lines  ;  thus  the 
angle  FCB  is  of  the  same  magnitude,  whether  the  line*  forming  it  be 


in  length  only  frum  C  to  a  and  n 

or  to  F  and  B,  or  to  points  at  a«j 

distance  from  the  angular  point. 

Adjacent  angles,   are  the   two 

ingles  formed  by  one  line  moedBg 

another,  any  where,  except  ai  its  e 

xtremities  ;  sii.h  are  the  two  angta 

FCA  and  FCB  in  iig.  1.     These  a 

each  other,  their  sum  being  equal  t 

1  two  right  angles. 

ytrlieal,  or  opposite  angles,  a 

e  those  whose  planes  or  linei  U^k 

such  angles  are  invariably  «^^| 

AUemate  angles,  are  inch  as  a 

-e  formed  on  the  opposite  sidot^H 

line   cutting    two    other   lines;  and  supposing  those  two   liD         ^^^ 
parallel,  the  alternate  angles  will  then  be  equal. 

External  angles,  are  those  formed  by  the  exterbr  uAvi  of  any  righi- 
lined  figure;  and  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  in  such,  i*  equil  to  faur 
right  angles. 

tntemai  angles,  are  tliose  within  a  lig^ire,  formed  by  the  ineelinc 
of  two  of  its  adjacent  sides;  and  their  sum,  in  any  right-lined  figufr. 
is  equal  lo  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has  B:des,  deducting 

Angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle,  is  one  whose  angular  point  is  at  the 

Angie  at  Ihe  cireumjernnce,  b  that  whose  angular  point  is  in  an; 
part  of  the  circumference.      An  angle  at  the  centre  is  doubU 
at  the  circumference,  when  both  stand  on  the  same  arc 

Angle  in  a  temicirele,  is  an  angle  at  the  circumference  rontal 
a  semicircle,  or  standing  upon  a  semicircle  or  diameter;  and  I 
right  angle.     An  angle  in  a  segment  greater  than  a  scmicirrlp, 


I 
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&  rif^  a^lie.     An  in^  at  &  x^qksik  te»  Uua  a  seM  ci:v'^  k« 


ly  ^ 


At  a  fma^  as  I^  of  a  ri^Ut  Hoe 

be  eqpal  to  &  g<«o  *bs^  BAC. 
Ob  a,  asacBHiR,  witk  awr  eoift. 

tke  lai^ger  l!ie 
the  are  flA;  witli 
tke  aaae  pcecae  opeain^,  from  D 
^jfBnii»  tbe  are  ^:  take  in  tlie 
finiffpi—*«  tke  speee  mb  and  set  it 
op  fnMB  dtoe,  and  frooi  D  through 
€  draw  the  line  DF»  which  wUU 
with  the  giten  line  DB,  fonn  the 
angle  FDE  eqoal  to  the  given  angle 
CABy  as  was  required. 


r 


i-  H 


\ 


K 


fii/'  i. 


n.  fig.  4.  To  bisect,  or  cut 
into  two  eqoal  parts  a  given  angle 
ABC.  On  B,  as  a  centre,  de- 
scribe the  arc  ac:  from  these 
points  make  an  intersection  at  m : 
a  line  joining  B  and  m  will  cut  the 
angle  ABC  into  two  equal  parts ; 
consequently  the  angle  ABm  will 
be  equal  to  the  angle  mBC.  The 
same  line  Bm  also  bisects  the 
small  arc  ae^  in  n ;  so  that  an  is 
equal  to  ne. 


To  measore  an  angle  on  paper,  phM  IUm  ^^^9,100  »,!  n  ifffthnt-lnp  ht 
the  vertex  of  theangle,  iosodia  wuMtm  tWi  tiMr  #j#4i»*#  mtf  HH^^f^'t  h, 
one  of  the  lines;  and  the  degree  gir^ii  f^  iU^  f^hm  iffM,  ^^^  ^,^  ^^f, 
measure  of  the  angle  reffaire^, 

ANGLK-BAIt— A  term  t^  ^  'fAm>^j  u,  i^r^^  ttft  *0^^^l  i<i^/  m 
of  wood  placed  at  the  aagles  ^A  yt^^ff^[*$^  w^^0,  ,4  s  i<^k>^^v^  ftf 
circalar  form. 

ANGLE.BEAD.— A  mmn  d^  ^  w-^  ^^^/^^  9^^^  .,^  /,,,*  ,,\^ 
to  nearlf  t^ree^'.Mrte  ^4  %  -sr^i*,  *Wv  i»A^^A*/,  f/,/  ,  ^^^^^st,  i,^^,i  ,1 
composed  <rf  ascre  do*  "^Ait  'W  »^  O*  *^V/«r  ^  »«,>^,  ^4^^  ^^/^-^  «// 
as  to  form  tke  ai^je;  4ie  m  ls.»it  ♦^  v,hi*<  tf.<MM'  w  y-^M^^,  tt  thh 
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other  times  it  is  either  worked  to  an  aris  with  the  wall,  or  entirelj 
omitted. 

ANGLE-BRACE,  ANGLE-TIE,  DL\GON AL-TIE.— A  piece  reach- 
ing across  the  angles  of  a  square  frame,  making  the  opening  an 
octagon. 

ANGLE-BRACKET.— A  kind  of  bracket  placed  in  the  extremity  of 
an  angle. 

ANGLE  OF  A  WALL.— The  line  where  the  two  sides  of  a  wall  or 
building  meet, 

ANGLE-RAFTER,  HIP-RAFTER.— -A  piece  of  timber  situated  on 
the  line  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  sides  of  the  roof. 

ANGLE-RIB. — A  light  piece  of  timber,  forming  a  curve,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  angle  between  the  wall  and  ceiling  when  intended  to  form 
an  arched  ceiling. 

ANGLE-STAFF.— Sec  Angle-bead. 

ANGLE-STONES.— Stones  forming  the  angles  of  buildings,  and 
employed  to  strengthen  or  ornament  them.     See  Quoins. 

ANGLE-TIE. — See  Angle-brace. 

ANNULAR-MOULDINGS.— All  rounded  mouldings,  or  whose  sec- 
tion at  a  right  angle  forms  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  a  circle. 

ANNULAR- VAULT. — A  vault  springing  from  two  walls,  which  in 
their  plan,  form  any  portion  of  a  circle. 

ANNULETS.---Small  fillets,  such  as  are  placed  under  the  echinus  or 
quarter  round  of  the  Doric  capital. 

A  NT  A. — A  species  of  pilaster,  having  a  very  trifling  projection  from 
the  wall,  which  were  in  the  antique  temples  of  Greece,  situated  at  their 
exterior  angles,  and  are  sometimes  termed  angular  ant«,  presenting  two 
entire  faces.  They  were  also  used  behind,  and  corresponded  with  the 
columns  forming  the  porticoes  of  the  temples ;  the  capital  and  base  of  the 
antae  being  in  general  without  any  conformity  to  those  of  the  order 
with  which  they  were  employed. 

Anta,  is  applied  by  some  to  those  projecting  fiaices,  resembling  the 
ends  of  walls,  or  the  sides  of  pillars,  without  either  base,  capital,  or  any 
other  mouldings. 

ANTE-CHAMBER.— A  chamber  leading  to  the  chief  apartment.  The 
first  ante-chamber,  or  hall,  is  intended  for  domestics.  The  second  emtc- 
chamber,  is  more  ornamented  than  the  first,  and  b  employed  for  the 
reception  of  such  persons  as  may  have  business  with  the  master,  and 
sometimes  also  serves  for  a  dancing  or  an  eating  room.  The  third  kind 
of  ante-chamber,  is  a  species  of  cabinet,  boudoir,  or  small  saloon, 
attached  to  grand  or  principal  apartments ;  and  which,  on  levee  days,  is 
used  fur  the  reception  of  individuals  of  distinction,  untd  the  opening  of 
the  81  loon  ;  its  style  of  decoration  should  be  elegant. 

ANTE-MURAL. — A  palisade  or  wall  forming  an  inclosure. 
ANTE-PAGxMENTA,  PEGMATA.— The  two  moulded  jembs  and 
tra'.  ewe  piece,  which  form  the  frame  of  a  dooi"way. 

ANTE-ROOM. — A  room  leading  to  a  principal  apartment. 
ANTE-COUR. — A  court  serving  as  ])assage  to  the  principal  court  of 
an  edifice  or  house,  and  also  sometimes  to  the  offices. 

ANTICUM. — An  entrance  door  with  a  portico  at  the  rear  or  south 
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end  of  the  antique  temples  ;  and  also  applied  to  tke  space  b^tveea  t^ 
columns  and  the  wall  of  the  cella. 

ANTIQUR — ^A  term  used  to  signi^  all  prodo^tioBS  oC   tlK  Afts 
executed  from  the  time  of  Alezander,  to  the  end  of  the  sixtk 
See  Architecture. 

ANTONINE  COLUMN.  TRAJ-\N  COLUMN.— The  Tng«ic3l 
at  Rome  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  consisting  of  tkirt j  blocks ;  eigbt 
of  which  form  the  pedestal,  nineteen  the  cohmm,  and  tkiee  tke  basis  of 
the  statue,  with  which  it  was  surmounted. 

The  length  of  the  lower  plinth  of  the  pedestal  is  20ft.  Sin.  vbkk  is 
formed  of  two  blocks  4ft.  5|in.  in  height.  The  lower  part  oC  ike  d>or 
is  in  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  one  of  these  stones,  and  tbeir  joint  u 
consequently  at  right  angles  with  it. 

Upon  these  blocks  lie  two  others  5ft.  6|in.  in  height  wiuck 
the  door,  their  upper  edge  ranging  with  the  boUom  of  tke  iiBcnptir> 

Two  other  courses  above  these,  the  height  of  whicfc  is  4ft.  5f in.  a^i 
the  upper  bed  of  which  reaches  to  the  underside  of  the  eomke  of  the 
pedestal. 

Two  more  which  form  the  cornice,  and  the  conred  pliotk  bdow  fke  tora§ 
of  tie  column,  have  in  height  6ft.  4^. 

Th3  several  heights  of  these  blocks,  make  the  height  of  tke  pdeetal 
and  before-mentioned  plinth,  2(HlL  1  O^-in. 

In  tais  pedestal  are  22  steps,  all  of  mhaA  are  wroaglit  in  the  »>!»i 
blocks  of  which  it  is  constructed ;  viz,  6  in  the  first  range,  inrhi'iJQg  the 
step  at  tSie  door,  9  in  the  second,  7  in  the  third,  and  10  in  dbe  fcwrth. 
The  torus  of  the  base  of  the  column  is  formed  of  a  single  block :  tk^; 
height  of  which  is  5ft  lin. ;  in  which  are  wrought  B  stefis,  having  a 
newel  in  tie  centre. 

Upon  thn,  1 7  cylindrical  blocks  are  placed,  forming  the  shaft  of  the 
column ;  having  8  steps  with  a  newel  wrought  in  each  ;  the  reifpectn^ 
heights  of  these  courses  are,  as  ibllows : — 

4ft.  ll}in.       4ft.  llihi. 
4       llf  5        0| 

4      lOf  4       llf 

Above  these  is  another  block,  which  forms  the  capital ;  it  is 
4ft.  11  fin.  in  height,  and  the  side  of  the'square  abacus,  is  I4fL  0|in. ; 
this  like  the  preceding  also  contains  8  steps. 

The  height  of  the  column  from  the  under  part  of  the  toms  of  t]»e 
base,  to  the  upper  face  of  the  ca)>ital  is  95ft.  0|4n.  and  that  of  the 
pedestal  20ft.  lO^it.;  hence  the  total  height  is  115ft.  lOfin.  The 
courses  are  laid  without  mortar,  but  still  present  all  possible  solidity ; 
the  joints  being  wrought  to  a  most  astonishing  degree  of  aeemracy. 

The  number  of  the  steps  to  the  summit  of  the  capital  which  serves  as 
a  balcony,  is  then  1 84 

llie  first  block  above  the  balcony  is  4fL  llf 'a,  in  height,  zryi  \U 
diameter,  taken  at  its  plinth,  is  10ft.  1-^in. ;  the  thickness  of  th^  %\»fM 
at  the  same  part  is  1  ft  2^in.,  and  the  length  of  the  high#^t  %?f^  is 
2ft.  4^n. ;  which  leaves  fur  the  diameter  of  the  newel  2Cu  W^Mk.  -,  mVv^ 
is  the  general  diameter  of  the  newel  from  the  Y^«fiU\. 


5ft  0«in. 

5ft.  11  in. 

5ft.  Ofin. 

5   Of 
5   Of 

4   11 

5   0| 

4   lOf 

4  lOf 

4  llf 

5    1 
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AboT«  tke  Ust  mrationed  Uock  b  another,  tbe  height  of  fihirh  is 
3ft.  )>^w^  upni  which  another  u  situated  that  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  1^  BeataoBed,  and  vhkh  unmediately  sustains  the  brass  statue 
with  vhkh  this  cohnu  is  at  present  sormoanted ;  hot,  however,  as  both 
this  fast  block  and  statue  are  modern,  their  dimensions  are  of  little 


It  has  been  asserted  that  the  bassi-relievi  on  the  shaft  of  this  ednn^ 
imiease  in  their  diaeBsion  in  proportion  as  they  ascend,  in  older  to 
appear  all  of  the  same  size  to  the  spectator.  This,  however,  is  erroneos^ 
as  the  caits  from  the  column  in  the  possession  of  the  French  Acs- 
demj  at  Rome  prove ;  in  which  some  of  the  most  prominent  figvei  * 
sitwated  at  the  k>w«r  part  of  the  shaft  measure  2ft.  lin.  The  gresfoC 
he;ght  of  anr  of  the  figures  upwards  is  2ft  4in.,  which  is  the  dimensioi 
of  owe  better  than  half  way  up  the  shaft  The  general  sine  is  2ft  lii^ 
and  bnt  lew  measnre  2ft  2in.  The  height  of  these  spiral  bassi-rriidv 
or  the  dtstanee  between  the  two  fillets,  is  not  of  an  exact  conform^, 
it  being  in  some  parts  3ft.  9in.,  and  in  others  4ft.  4iii. ;  without  pis* 
seating  any  regularity  of  increase  upwards,  the  narrowest  being  thift 
which  b  situated  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  the  summit 

The  column  of  M.  Aurelius,  commonly  called  the  Antonine,  p'eMBli 
a  geoenl  confonnity  to  that  of  Trajan ;  but  it  has  suffered  mnchaore 
from  time  and  accidents. 

The  circular  steps  in  the  pedestal  descend  below  the  level  of  the 
plmth,  down  to  its  foundations  :  and  the  exterior  masonry  of  the  pedestal 
arpeara  to  be  of  a  more  modem  date  than  the  rest  In  tbif  pedestri 
from  the  level  of  its  plinth  are  37  steps,  and  its  height  is  23ft.  8|it. 
Above  the  pedestal  are,  as  in  the  Trajan  column,  19  blocks ;  in  each  of 
which  are  8  steps,  the  whole  being  in  height  97ft.  O^in.,  maiing  a  total 
height,  including  the  pedestal,  of  r22fL  9^in. 

The  height  of  the  capital  is  5ft,  and  the  square  of  the  abacus,  the 
u*'per  part  of  which  serves  as  balcony,  is  17ft.  4|-io. 

Ab.^ve  the  capital,  is  a  cylindrical  block  of  6ft.  O^in. ;  the  diameter 
<f  which  at  its  plinth,  is  rift.  7|in.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  shell  at 
the  STime  part  is  2ft.  2in. ;  the  length  of  the  highest  step  beiag 
'JiY.  5j^tn.  having  for  the  diameter  of  the  newel,  which  appears  to  be  the 
sjme  all  the  way  down,  3ft  4-|in.  Immediately  above  the  base  of  thb 
block,  there  is  a  diminution  of  5j^in.,  and  near  the  upper  beds,  one  of 
1 1  ^in.  l^pon  this  b  another  block,  which  b  at  present  surmounted  hf 
the  brazen  statue  of  St.  Paul. 

The  thickness  of  the  shell  of  the  column  varifs  from  1ft.  Sin.  to 
Ift.  9in.,  its  diameter  being  lift.  lOin.,  and  presents  but  little  diminution 
upwards. 

APARTMENT. — A  suite  of  rooms  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  house, 
consisting  of  a  hall,  ante-chamber,  chamber,  cabinet,  wardrobe,  closet, 
rooms  for  servants,  together  with  the  requisite  offices,  as  kitchen,  &c. ; 
forming  of  themselves  a  complete  habitation,  though  only  port  of  a  hooM^ 
As  tills  arrangement  is  but  seldom  practised,  the  word  apartwtemi  m 
almost  entirely  confined  to  signify  a  single  room. 

Palladio  states,  that  the  finest  forms  for  apartments  are  seven  in 
number ;  namely,  the  round,  which  are  the  most  rare  ;  the  square ;  thorn 
whose  length  is  e(]ual  to  the  diagonal  of  the  square  formed  upon  thdr 
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^  hrradlh ;  Ihuse  of  a  ii\iiate  and  a  tliird  ;  a  »quare  and  a  half ;  ■  iquare 
Hud  twu  lliiril*;  mid  liutly,  of  two  squares:  and  that  (he  beat  proporliuii 
for  the  height  of  Ihne  different  apartmeals,  when  they  have  flat  ceilings, 
U  in  giving  their  breadth  for  their  height  But  if  Ihase  that  ore  aquiu-e 
in  their  plan  be  terminated  by  semicircular  or  vaulted  ceilings,  Ihey 
■houtd  have  one  third  mare  than  tlieir  breadth  to  the  key  of  the  arch  ; 
and  the  height  of  those  whose  lengih  is  greater  than  their  breadth,  ia 
giveu  by  adding  the  length  to  the  breadth,  and  taking  the  half.  For  the 
different  praclK^al  obscrvationa  on  this  subject,  St»  Hall,  Dinino- 
RuoM,  Chambkb,  Sec. 

APERTURE. — The  openings  in  buildings,  such  aa  doon,  windows 
&e.,  are  lenoed  apertures. 

ARSIS. — The  large  semicircular  recess  situated  at  the  east  end  of 
churches.     A    large  urcliud  recess  in  an  apartment:  also  the  eanopy  of 

APRON.     See  Flashing. 

APRON-PliiLB.— A  piece  of  timber  used  iu  tlie  landings  of  u  dou- 
hlc-flighted  stairi-ase,  liKed  horiiontally  to  hear  the  joists  anJ  uirriuge- 

APRON-LINING. — The  facing  whicli  covers  the  apron-piece. 
AQUMOVCT. — A  specie*  of  canal  or  channel,  eonttnicted  of  brick 
or  atone,  for  conveying  water,  by  means  of  a  regular  descent,  through 
an  uoeven  country  to  a  town  or  city.  These  are  either  visible  or  sub- 
terraneBii.  The  first  serve  to  convey  the  water  over  valleys  and  plains, 
by  means  of  archei  supported  on  piers  ;  and  the  sceood  to  carry  it 
through  mountains. 

ARABESQUE.— Aru1)c^(]ues  are  composed  ligures,  which  have  taken 
their  origin  from  the  hieroglyphicat  style  of  nnling;  and  were  origi- 
nally figure*  of  ubjei-ts,  serving  as  real  ch-jraciers;  but  whicli,  by  an 
cttrly  licence,  were  transmitted  into  architectural  decoration,  although 
thetr  litenl  value  was  losL  It  is  named  the  jlrabttque  itijU,  and  is  fur 
the  greater  part  composed  of  capricious,  fantastical,  and  imaginary 
otijpcti;  represented  in  architecture  by  punting  or  sculpture;  and 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  walls,  panels,  sides  of  doors,*  faces  of 
pilasters,  friezes,  and  sometime*  applied  to  the  soffits  of  Hut  and 
i-yljndrical  ceilings, 

AIL'UtlSTYLE.- — An  Inlercolnmniution  of  four  diameters,  tukcn  to 
the  bee  of  each  shaft. 

I       AH^OSYSTVLK.— The  employment  of  columns  in  pairs,  the  in- 

^tonnediale  space  between  them  being  so  small,  as  lo  c^uie  their  ' 

End  capitals  neitrly  to  touch  each  other. 

PC    ARC^ne  GKoMerar. 

'  ARrAUE. — One  or  more  arches  formed  in  the  (hicknea  of  a  wall, 
and  s.ipportpd  by  piers  and  columns.  A  name  also  given  to  a  rnuge 
of  shop*  forming  a  passage  from  one  street  to  another  ;  as  the  Burling- 
ton and  I^wllier  Arcade",  at  Iiondon. 

The  designs  for  an  arcade,  giten  In  the  Architectural  Director,  are 
adapted  to  an  irregular  site,  on  which  of  all  other*  they  are  the  most 
difficult  to  arrange.  Arcades  might  be  judiciously  erected  in  all  the 
prindp*!  town* ;  being  profitable  to  a  proprietor,  by  CDhancing  the  value 
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of  bock  Uml  i  aud  bIm  a  gnal  accommodktion  to  the  [lublic.  bj  olRinling 
>  eonvmient  covered  promeDaiite. 

AHC-BOUTANT.  ARCH-BUTMFNT.  FLYING-BUTTRESS. 
AUCHEU-BUTTKESS. — A  speciea  of  «rch  coDitruEted  a(  the  eilerior 
of  aa  eiiRce,  tu  serve  as  an  obulroeDl  la  the  (pritigirig-|K)lD(  of  i 
vnuiietl  roor. 

ARCH, — An  amngement  of  bricks  or  itone^  the  t>eds  or  joialsci 
wbii-li,  tend  to  one  or  mure  cuatris;  lo  aa  to  tapport  thetnaehea  Bnil  • 
superiaciiinbeiil  niiight. 

Tliere  are  four  kinds  of  arcbcs  in  onlinarr  use:  (eiiiieircular,  scliemr. 
«9li|)Iica1,  and  slraighl  arches. 

The  firvt  of  these  arches  ii  an  exact  semidrcle ;  and  has  its  evniir  in 
the  middle  of  th«  diameter,  or  right  line  pawing  ihr  feet  of  the  trvli. 
It  i*  employed  in  circular-headed  duon  and  windowg,  groins.  Sir.  Tbe 
improved  method  of  brick  gruining,  consists  in  raising  iLe  ungla  frns 
un  octagonal  pier,  in  the  place  of  one  that  is  square.  Bj  this  pUi, 
the  anglo  uf  the  groins  are  strengthened,  the  band  being  carried  rauMl 
the  diagonals  of  equal  breadth  ;  thus  giving  better  bond  lo  Ihe  brjdu; 
which  are  uQ  the  other  plan  so  much  cut  nway,  that  instead  of  alGudiBg 
supiiLirt,  tbey  are  themselves  siqiporletl  by  the  adjacent  GUing-ia  utkes. 

A  ii.heme  arch  is  a  segment,  or  nnj  portion  of  a  circle  leas  than  hatf; 
the  height  of  which  varies  from  one-fourth  to  oae-siith  of  its  opening. 
It  is  used  in  foundations,  for  discharging  neights  over  ojieniogi,  aiul 
sotnFtimea  as  an  ornamental  arch  above  doors  and  windows. 

An  elliptical  arch  is  one  struck  from  three  centres,  and  tvliich  it  tin- 
based,  or  less  in  height  than  half  its  span.  For  the  methods  lu  strike  *n 
ellipsis.  See  Gidhbtrt. 

A  straight  arch,  is  onp  of  which  (he  soffit  and  tap  forms  right  anJ 
parallel  tines;  the  beds  or  joints  tending  lo  one  rentr<>.  This  artb  » 
generally  employed  over  windows.  The  diminishing  point,  for  tit 
joints,  roiiy  be  the  apes  of  an  equilateral  triangle ;  the  base  of  ohicb 
will  be  the  soffit  of  the  intended  arch.  Thi«  arch  may  be  from  (uui  la 
five  courses  of  bricks  iu  height,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  building' 
To  key  the  arch  in,  it  is  usual,  to  have  a  brick  in  place  of  a  jotal,  is 
the  centre ;  and  as  this  centre  brick  tapen  a  trille  more  than  the  olhMi 
tliuugh  of  an  equal  length,  attention  should  be  paid  to  ease  it  a  llttlti 
when,  as  is  usual,  th^  are  all  prepared  from  the  same  mould. 

The  depth  of  brickwork  used  in  semicircular,  scheme  and  «lllptic]l 
arches,  depends  on  tlie  size  of  the  apertures,  and  quality  of  the  huilduif. 
where  they  are  intended  to  be  employed.  Thus  thef  may  be  made  im 
bricks,  a  brick  aad  a  half,  or,  for  ordinary  hoiues,  one  brick  deep,  «iU 
be  found  sufficient.  In  arches  of  one  brick  deep  or  high,  when  tin 
walls  are  only  half  a  brick  thicit,  there  can  be  no  necessity  fur  joiaU 
following  the  course  of  the  arch  in  every  allemule  brick.  Thus,  ak's 
jomis  are  shewn  in  such  arches,  they  are  generally  false ;  being  motif 
nicks  of  little  depth,  cut  with  a  tin  saw  ;  and  are  made  as  a  kind  j 
decoration,  to  produce,  when  pointed  like  the  other  joints,  a  more  Itftl; 
appearance.  When  the  walls  are  one  brirk  or  more  in  thickocB,  it* 
requisite  that  the  joints  in  question  be  real ;  and  formed  of  (wg  ^ ' ' 
used  at  headers,  for  the  purpose  of  boiul. 
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ARCHITECT. — A  person  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  architecture ;  and  who  is  capable  of  making  a  judicious  and  skilful 
application  of  those  principles,  in  such  edifices  as  he  may  design. 

ARCHITECTURE,  GRECIAN.— There  is  nothing  more  frequent, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  erroneous,  than  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
an  architecture  commoD  to  all  people  or  nations,  and  of  a  local  origin. 
There  cannot  have  existed  a  universal  architecture,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  wants  which  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries  ex- 
perienced, not  being  uniformly  the  same.  The  habitations  that  self- 
presenration  led  them  to  construct,  were  governed  by,  and  hence  neces- 
sarily adapted  to  a  variety  of  local  circumstances;  differing  greatly 
amongst  the  several  distinct  settlements  of  the  human  race.  The  only 
particular  in  which  the  various  styles  of  architecture  resemble  each 
other,  is  intellectually ;  it  is  in  those  impressions  that  the  qualities 
exhibited  in  the  art  of  building,  is  enabled  to  produce  on  the  minds  of 
aU  men,  from  every  part  of  the  globe.  Some  one  of  these  impressions 
may  result  from  all  the  styles.  Further,  there  are  the  principles  of 
solidity,  which  are  common. to  all  nations,  and  are  connected  with 
general  physical  laws. 

But  as  respects  that  which  is  understood  by  system,  taste,  style,  and 
species  of  architecture ;  if  the  facts  which  have  been  produced  in  the 
present  work;  and  if  the  principles  which  have  been  deduced  from 
them  are  admitted  to  be  incontestible ;  it  therefore  would  be  both  un- 
necessary and  useless  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  subject,  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  discover  those  relations  between  the  forms  of  the  various 
styles  of  architecture,  which  can  only  have  been  fortuitous.  Architer- 
tore  has  had  no  birth-place.  It  has  sprung  from  no  particular  country, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  common  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  Neither  has  it 
proceeded  from  the  huts  of  Greece,  the  subterrains  of  Egypt,  the  tents 
of  Asia,  nor  from  divers  compound  principles  of  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. It  must  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  employ  the  word  arclii- 
taetnre  thus.  It  is  essentially  requisite  to  state  the  name  by  which  the 
architecture  in  question  is  distinguished.  Between  the  general  idea  of 
architecture,  and  the  special  idea  of  a  particular  architecture,  there  exists 
the  same  difference,  as  between  language  and  a  language.  Thus  to 
direct  the  attention  to  discover  a  unique  origin  of  architecture,  would 
be  as  futile  an  employment,  as  to  endeavour  to  discover  a  primitive 
language. 

Hence,  the  points  of  resemblance  which  may  be  found  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  architecture ;  does  not  destroy,  in  any  respect, 
the  originality  of  this  last ;  because  to  effect  this,  it  would  be  required 
that  the  similarities  related  to  the  system,  to  the  general  types  and  con- 
figuration, and  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  architecture  in  question. 
Now  as  respects  each  of  these  relations,  there  exists  such  a  striking 
difference  between  the  two  systems  of  architecture,  that  a  simple  inspec- 
tion is  a  suflicient  proof.  A  portion  of  objects  employed  as  embellish- 
ments, when  taken  from  one  system  of  architec^re  and  applied  to 
another,  proves  only  that  there  existed  between  the  two  nations  a  com- 
munication and  acquaintance,  through  the  medium  of  commerce.  This 
oottld  not  occur,  nor  continue  for  any  duration  of  time,  without  intro- 
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(li)cing  lata  one  of  Ihe  oaliotu,  the  tnventiom  and  usea  t 
ulher. 

Now,  it  ij  indubitable,  that  political  and  commercial  comraunkiliau 
were  established  at  an  early  period,  between  Egypt  and  Greece.  It  a 
in  consequence  beyond  a  doubt,  that  with  the  great  niimber  of  bettff*, 
opiiHoiu,  and  institutions,  which  had  been  introduced  froia  Ibe  former 
into  the  latter  countrr,  the  Greeks,  the  most  iinilativ«  race  that  et«r 
existed,  had  likewise  receii'ed  some  luggestioni  from  the  decoratiTi> 
details  of  the  architecture  of  the  former  people. 

Although  the  Grecian  temples  present  an  original  chaiscter  in  At 
special  forms  of  their  architecture,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  ihii 
in  their  plaits  and  general  diipositions,  that  the  Greeks  have  not  ben 
influenced  by  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  customs. 

From  all  the  plausible  points  of  resembknce,  which  would  by  ■  jodi' 
eious  critique  be  acknowledged  to  exist  between  these  two  system  of 
architecture,  the  Egyptian  taste  never  seems  to  hove  eritereil  iotu  th« 
Grecian  architecture;  and  that  the  points  of  resemblance  consist  In  Qit 
appropriation  of  inconsiderable  details  ;  which  were  further  einbellahed 
and  perfected  by  the  Greeks.  In  fine,  Ihe  Greeks  appear  never  to  hare 
estimated  the  Egyptian  architecture  under  the  relation  of  art;  exeept 
with  that  indifference,  that  the  eyes  of  a  people  exerciMd  by  a  oorrM 
imitation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  would  naturally  look  upon  an  ardii- 
leclure  so  tasteless  and  monotonous. 

The  Grecian  Architecture  presents  neither  the  licences  of  the  Asiatir, 
nor  the  cold  rameneu  of  Ihe  Eg^'ptinn  i  but  an  expression  rmattrag 
from  order  and  harmony.  This  distinguishing  quality  is  prodneed  ^ 
the  proportions,  lo  which  its  most  extended  oonceplioos.  a»  also  it* 
minutest  details,  are  subjected  by  art.  The  proportions,  by  which  the 
Greeks  constituted,  of  architecture,  a  real  art,  were  Ihe  result  of  ■ 
fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances.  The  carpentry  of  which  their 
primitive  architecture  was  formed,  gave  Ihe  first  elements  of  ili  pnipm- 
tions ;  Ihe  study  of  Ihe  other  arts,  and  particularly  those  wbndi  mnslsl 
in  the  imitation  of  the  ham»n  form,  constituted  their  basis  ;  but  it  was 
from  the  great  area  of  nature,  that  this  architecture  dednced  those 
general  laws  of  order  and  harmony,  by  which  it  became  enabled  lo 
produce  in  man  such  sentiments  of  admiration,  varied  iinprmiuns  aaJ 
effects,  which  rival  those  produced  by  nature. 

The  Greeks  employed  the  same  spirit  of  order  and  harmony  m  all 
their  arts.  At  Ihe  time  in  which  they  determined  Ibe  forma  of  beaaty 
in  painting  and  sculpture ;  they  also  inslitiiled  laws  for  Ihe  dUemi 
kinds  of  poetry,  scenic  effects,  and  for  the  dramatic  art ;  for  Ihe  rdlinf 
siasm  of  the  lyre,  for  the  canto  of  the  epic  muse,  as  also  for  I  ha  art  of 
speaking,  anci  for  the  emotions  of  eloquence.  These  lam  %n  aa  JMt, 
and  fiiuiided  in  such  a  manner  upon  nature,  that  they  hare  bveon*  ihe 
guides  of  alt  nations;  and  serve  as  a  scale  to  determine  ihe  degree  of 
advancement  made  in  the  arts  by  any  people. 

ARCHITECITRE,  ROMAN.— Bomao  Archileeturf,  it  no  othm  la 
reality  than  Grecian;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  architeclureof  llteae  twoei- 
tions,  is  in  effect  one  and  the  same ;  fur  reasons  which  are  shewn  In  vukms 
parti  of  the  present  work,  of  its  having  propagated  itself,  whertrv jj 
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Oreelu  feaelriteil  i  aiiJ  wherever  Uieir  genius,  aiotc  powfiful  than  llt«ir   i 
arm*,  i-iteoded  ila  iulluence.     Fram  communicdtian*  much  more  anuieiit   ] 
llMn  are  imagined,  the  Greekn  had,  rruin  tlie  liighest  antiquity,  cartiad   I 
into  Italy  the  seeds  of  the  liingnage,  religion,  warship,  cuitonu,   aru^   I 
•tul   opiainni  of  Gre*K».      Nnmeruus  Greci^in  colonies  had  eslkbliihed   ] 
Ib«o>e1ves  upon  (he  iihores  of  the  Iluliaa  peninsula;  and  built  cities  rn 
the   iitlermr  of  Ihesi  terriluriei,  a  long  lane  before   the   birth   of  the 
MipposeJ  fumiiler  of  Home.      Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  Ihia    j 
oity,  or  lo  ivhnl«ver  century  i[  may  be  tniced  by  historians,  far  from  their   J 
jduooveriiig  the  first  step*  o(  a  civilixatioo  in  its  infancy,  they  discvreiv    I 
on  t]ie  contrary,  a  people  already  enriched  wllh  the  knowledge  and  tht   I 
Ola  of  ils  neighbours.    Now  all  lis  ueighbjurs,  whosoever  they  may  htvt 
been,  whether  natives  of  the  country  itself,  or  descendants  of  foreign 
coloniea,  and  of  the  arrirala  from  Greece  have  had,   with  very  trifling 
diift^rencea,  theif  language,  customs,  arts,  and  architecture,   in  intinats 
relation  with  those  in  Greece.     Hume  then   never  possessed  any  other 
architecture,   than  thdt  of  Greece.      Thus  there  b  not,  correctly  speak-    , 
ing,  ■  Roman  architecture ;  if  by  it  is  meaul  one  that  is  original. 

By  the  early  communications  before  mentiuned  that  existoil  between 
Birnria  and  Greece,  there  wns  introduced,  at  a  remote  period,  into  (h« 
■aperior  regioDs  of  Italy,  tlie  language,  writing,  religion,  mythology) 
and  images  of  Greece.  It  hm  been  shewn  in  treating  of  the  TusoaM 
order,  that  all  the  informaliori  which  has  descended  to  us,  descriptive  of  ' 
the  Etruscan  architecture,  teKlifies  an  identity  of  system,  on  all  point*, 
with  that  of  the  Greeks.  Hisiuiy  further  informs  us,  thnt  Rome,  fron 
it*  origin,  and  in  the  conslrui:lian  of  its  earliest  works,  adopted  the  t:isle 
of  the  Etruscans ;  and  also  employed  the  skill  of  their  artists  in  their 
tKMution.  Rone,  a«  will  b«  shewn,  afterwards  posi cased  a  eonsidentbla 
■W^>er  of  Dative  architects ;  an  advantage  not  afforded  to  the  other 
trla.  Architecture  is  m'.>re  immediately  connected  with  the  intt<rests  of 
Ik  nation,  aa  regards  its  politics,  mnnnera,  and  religion,  than  is  generally 
•OBocived.  When  con  vide  red  under  this  triple  point  of  view,  it  nM<t 
lUft  ascite  our  astonish  men  I,  that  it  was  cultivated  at  Rome  with  a  kind 
of  pr«dil«cIion,  from  (he  earliest  ages.  Numerous  remains  which  tdka 
tkeir  date  from  thxt  period,  Uigelbar  with  the  teslimony  of  bi>toiiati«i 
pnita  the  injustice  of  regarding  the  early  Romans  ai  barbarians,  ur  u^ 
being  unacqaainted  Willi  architecture: 

In  proof  of  the   above  remnrki  may   )w  cited,    the   circus,   situated    ' 
bttweeo  tlie  bills  Palaliaus  and  Avenlious,  cjmmenced  by  Turt^uiiiiw    | 
PrisMS,  and  surrounded  by  a  covereil  purlico  by  Tarquinius  Sujierhufc 
At  the  sane  time  (Im  great  cloacn  was  in  progress.     Tarquin  the  eld«r 
added  to  the  Forum,  Veins  or  Litmum,  all   that  could  contributu  (o  iU 
utility  and  embellish  men  I.     He  constructed  the   walls   i 
•ommenced  the  erection  of  lliq  Temple  cf  -lupiler  Capitolmusi   uhioll 
presented    the    arcliit«ctural    sy4en   of  Greece,  continued   by  Scrriuft 
Tnllius  and  Taiquimus  Supurbui.     Its  inleriorwas  dia(ribut»l  in  inch  m 
prei«nt  a   n^os  having  aa  aisle  on  each  of  lis  two  side*; 
pad  at  ihs  exterior  its  peristyle,  coniisliug  of  three  ranges  nf  columnii    i 
led  with  a  pnlimenl.     These  staiemenls  which  are  oorro*    , 
JlVBltd  hj  the  tcitlnwny  of  the  h  storwos,  Titus  LIrius,  Konyaiiia  HaUy,  | 
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carnassus,  and    Taciliis.      The  beauly  of  ihe  above  roentioDeil  b 
19   ipoken   of  bv  tlie  la«l   oF  Ihese   nz'ders  in  Ibe   stronger  t 
aiimiralicin ;   and  m«j  serve   to  convey  an  ides   of  the   taste   < 
Komans  in  orchilecture,  from  the  earliest  period. 

Such  wai  the  stale  of  arehiteclure,  under  the  reign  of  1  _ 
rounded  this  empire,  as  bIbo  under  tliat  of  th«  republic  wfaich  eilenM 
it,  Utility  was  exhibited  in  (heir  design,  and  greatness  and  aulidilj 
iu  thtir  construct  ion.  Such  also  was  the  de^te  of  propriety  obaerved 
in  tlie  application  of  the  resoiircea  of  the  art  al  thii  epocli,  thai  all  in 
magnificence,  the  emplovment  of  which  was  pruliibited  from  being  luel 
for  individual  purposes,  was  resened  fnr  temples  and  otht^r  [mlilir 
ediRces  only. 

If  arthitecture,  according  lo  Vitruvins,  ghoutd  present  in  its  prr- 
ductioDB,  utility,  solidity,  and  beauly ;  the  aieliiteclure  at  Rome  l.T  iIic 
above  mentioned  period,  evidently  fulfill  the  6r:st  two  conditions.  At 
lo  the  third,  notwithstanding  that  the  iJea  of  be.riily  may  be  appUtJ 
lo  that  which  preaents  simplicity  of  construction  :  und  likewise,  Ibst 
greatness  and  solidity  also  form  a  part  of  Dial  which  cooslitul^  beaniy 
in  architecture;  yet  Vilruvins  must  necessarily  have  undervUHMl  by  it» 
application  in  this  instance,  thut  species  of  beaitly,  which  u 
hy  delicate  display  of  fornu,  harmony  of  proportions,  elegance  of  q 
bers,  and  all  that  relates  to  oruament  or  (lec>>ralii>n. 

This  kind  of  beauty,  thus  understood,  ai  the  idea  of  n 
ntility  alone  would  not  produce  it ;  and  as  it  appertains  to  the  peifei 
of  a  moral  MntimenI,  which,  to  develope  iUelf  in  architecture,  rei^irirvt 
the  aid  and  inspiration  of  the  other  art* ;  ali  tend  (o  prove,  tkal  thti 
complement  of  the  three  principal  qualilies  of  architecture,  wasrewrred 
for  a  posterior  period ;  and  that  this  beauly  which  is  the  perfection  ot 
art,  or  rather  art  itself;  waited  but  at  Rome  for  more  favourable  timm 
and  circumstances. 

Arehitecture  doubtless  rc()uires,  that  the  aid  which  it  receive*  from 
painting  and  sculpture,  be  in  harmony  wilh  it;  both  oa  regards  thr 
sentiment  of  proportion!,  and  the  elegance  of  oriumenti.  Now. 
this  was  produced  ut  the  comjue.tt  of  Greece,  by  inlruducing  and  rn- 
coiiraging  in  Rome,  both  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  and  aUo  the  a' ' 
artists  of  that  country  From  this  it  i*  evident,  thai  the  «-iuro 
the  further  advancement  of  this  art,  which  Greei'e  lost  l:^  il 
i'hment,  Rome  gained  by  being  enriched  with  all  the  n 
Alri^ady  were  Ihe  ediRcei  at  Rome  luid  out  on  a  much  n 
Rca'e,  than  what  was  practicable  in  the  small  separated  states  of  G 
Architecture  at  Rome,  being  seconded  by  imnii'nse  riches,  both  p 
and  private,  found  a  mure  extended  scope  fur  il)  com-eiilion*.  g 
variety  of  subject*  for  coniposiliun,  and  a  less  limited  emjiloyn 
its  resources. 

Many  remains  which  take  their  date  from  the  reign  of  AugnttM 
existing  proofs.  Of  this  perind  is  the  cetebr.-ited  edifice  named 
Pantheon  :  which  is  the  fragment  of  an  immense  total,  that  was  dl 
nated  the  Therms  Airrippa  ;  and  was  the  work  of  a  Mngle  indifl 
Thu»  lo  appreciate  the  architectural  taste  of  ihi*  e|ioch,  it  won" 
f  that  the  above  mentioned  remain*,  wbieb  at  tJw  p 
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wn  the  womlar  of  mDdeni  Rome,  be  eiamioed,  «iUi  all  tlie  precious 
firagiMnls  of  wbicli  tine  and  berberim  bate  robbed  it;  sucb  as  tbe 
bioase  onMinieitU  of  its  pe(tiiiient  mud  peristyle*  tbe  golden  rosettes 
of  Its  enpola,  tbe  scnlpture  witb  wbicb  it  was  decorated,  &ie. ;  wbo  cao 
for  an  instmat  donbt,  tbat  tbe  reouins  of  sucb  an  edifice,  spared  by 
dMnre  amongit  so  aany  otbers,  woold  not  ba^e  increased  tbe  celebrity 
even  of  one  of  tbe  greatest  cities  of  Greece.  Rome  became  tbe 
capital  of  tbe  tben  kiwwn  world,  and  tbe  dep6t  of  its  ricbes ;  bereby 
olfering  an  immense  tbeatre  to  aicbitectore.  Tbb  imperial  city  con- 
tained, witbin  its  own  jurisdiction,  all  tbe  means  tbat  could  conduce 
to  tbe  perfection  of  tbis  art.  Tbe  wealtb  of  some  prirate  individuals 
aqnalled  and  even  surpassed  tbe  ordinary  revenue  of  princes.  Tbeir 
religions  leal  was  expressed  in  tbe  erection  of  temples;  to  what 
remained  of  tbe  political  institutions  of  tbe  republic,  were  added  tbose 
•zprenive  of  tbe  magnificence  and  power  of  tbe  monarcby.  Military 
fiune  and  tbe  sneeesses  of  war,  created  monuments,  wbicb  together 
witb  tbe  theatres,  cirensses,  and  amplutbeatres,  constructed  so  as  to 
contain  an  Immense  multitude  of  spectators,  afibrded  architecture 
nnparalleled  opportunities  to  increase  its  means  and  conceptions. 

Rome  wltuMsed  tbe  erection  of  monuments  and  edifices,  tbat  were 
onknown  In  Greeoe ;  such  as  triumphal  arches  and  columns ;  Thermm, 
wbldi  In  tbeir  extent  resembled  small  towns ;  tbe  Septiionium  Severi, 
maiMolea,  immense  porticoes,  amphitheatres,  nauroachin,  &c.  In 
these  the  marbles  of  all  the  known  quarries  were  employer!  and  others 
diseovered,  which  were  wrought  by  the  chisel  of  the  ablest  artists, 
and  to  tbe  designs  of  the  most  celebrated  architects. 

With  sQch  means,  architecture  must  necessarily  rise  at  Rome ;  as 
H  did  in  reality,  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  as  it  never  had  been 
prefvlottsly  brought  to  by  any  nation ;  and,  to  which  it  is  probable,  it 
win  never  again  arrive  in  any  future  ages.  Witness  the  wonderful 
nmains  that  still  exist ;  and  of  which  it  may  be  remarl^ed,  that  never 
ware  sacb  a  multiplicity  of  causes  of  destruction  united  against  any  other 
empire ;  never  so  many  sieges,  pillages,  and  irruptions ;  nor  ever  wera 
tbere  so  many  political  and  religious  revolutions.  The  contemplative 
mind  finds  Its  admiration  divided  between  their  beauty  and  magnifl- 
eenre,  and  the  wonderful  quality  that  has  served  to  prevent  their 
entire  annbilation.  Thus,  still  surviving  itself  in  its  remains,  Rome 
most  Inevitably  remain  the  school,  where  all  Europe  will  Investigatn 
He  mbs.  They  will  revive,  and  propagate  over  the  entire  world,  that 
anhitectural  system  which  was  brought  to  so  eminent  a  degree  of 
perfection  at  Rome,  by  the  united  Ulent  of  Greece,  and  the  wealth 
of  tbe  nniverse. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  remarked  In  farour  of  tbe  Romsus, 
tbat  architecture  was  from  the  earliest  age,  their  favourite  art. 
At  a  perio  1  when  there  wa^  scarcely  the  name  of  a  single  Rfrmsn 
rtatnaiy  known,  nor  more  than  two  or  three  painters  eiteii  by  Winy  ; 
VHnivras  tells  us,  that  long  previous  to  his  time,  Rome  pofsiHHied  many 
a  celebrated  native  architect.  He  hinM<*1f  has  trantmitted  to  ns,  the 
um^  of  Fussitius,  Terentius  Varro,  PuWius  Keptlmlus,  (\issntiiis, 
and  C.  Mutius ;  who  ha<l  severally  written  nn  this  art.     Without  this 
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'ligrcssiun  of  Vilmvius,  in  his  Preface,  we  sUaiild  hare  been  ignnnuit.lHP 
Hiiterior  to  the  ccnluiy  uf  AugiuUu,  whicb  U  the  time  at  wliicb  it  U  cim- 
tntnjry  to  dale  the  most  peifect  il«te  of  this  art ;  more  tlian  one  Irntiie 
on  ai^hltecture  hud  been  compcnod.  Terentuis  Varrv  ita»  the  aolhor  of 
one,  P.  Septimiui  of  Ivo,  and  Fuisitius  had  written  on  this  art  wilb  Ibe 
greatest  success.  Vitruvius  again  greatly  regrel*  the  loss  of  the  writings 
uf  CoBsuIius  on  architecture,  and  still  more  those  of  C.  Muttui,  a  niaa  vl 
great  judgment,  and  who  hud  completed  the  lemple  to  HoDouraml  Virtue. 
It  i*  well  known,  that  theoretical  writings  on  any  lubject  never  )-.rvceil« 
experience.  An  art  must  have  maiic  great  progros,  brfare  the  otra- 
aily  be  felt  of  fixing  its  rules,  or  describing  iti  d'ScrePt  prmlucti»ns. 
Vilnivius  also  bfonns  us,  that,  ii>  the  cenlurie*  preceding  his  mro, 
Rome  possessed  great  architects ;  and  that  at  his  lime  there  itc rti  a  rua- 
(iderablc  number. 

At  the  lime  that  Ihe  conquest  of  Greece,  nnd  tlie  fane  of  Auguilns, 
bad  drawn  to  Rome  the  Grecian  arcfaitwia  ;  these  artists  did  not  constda 
themselves  in  a  foreign  country.  They  there  found  Ihe  aame  alyte  of 
at[  that  they  had  eserctsed  iu  their  own  ;  the  same  practices,  ami  I  ha 
same  system  of  ordonnance  and  of  proportion.  Time  and  cKperience 
hul  progressively  made  improrements  in  cohimas  iiwl  profiles,  in  Green. 
The  Doric  was  losing  a  porlioo  of  its  primiliTe  ausleiily:  and  the 
iaeressing  nmaber  of  tlieir  edifices,  the  diversity  uf  thoir  rhaniclvf,  sinDe 
roquiring  elegance  and  others  ricliness;  led  to  a  more  frequent  «iw(ti<>t- 
ment  cf  the  oilier  ordotv,  than  had  hitherto  beun  exercMJ  ;  whUb  at 
the  some  time  must  have  contributed  to  increate  Ihe  height  of  t'.  e  Doric 
nnd  to  diminish  the  severity  of  its  forms  and  pro61e8.  Thus  we  fimi, 
from  examples  of  this  order,  as  employed  in  aome  of  the  latter  produe- 
tiong  at  Athens  ;  tliat  they  had,  at  Ihiil  period,  forsaken  Ihf  continued 
employment  of  the  short  and  massive  proportion*  manifested  in  thetf 
earlier  edifices.  The  fill]  of  that  country  prevented  its  posaeMini;  mar* 
models  of  perfei'lioit  in  this  art ;  whibl  the  skill  of  its  tnoat  c«lKb(*lad 
artists  was  employed  in  the  edifices  of  ih,;  Augustan  age,  whiek  wcm 
produced  by  llie  united  talent  uf  Greece  niid  Rome  ;  aiHl  Ihe  wealth  VtA 
splendor  of  the  state. 

No  cily  ever  approached  in  greatnessand  miignificencr  lo  Rom*.  Tha 
greatness  of  slates  is  judged  by  that  of  tlieir  capital ;  and  reoipmAlly, 
llie  extent  and  aumptuosity  of  each  capital,  is  ueressarily  in  proportjoa 
to  the  |K>puIilBoi],  wpullh,  and  power  of  a  nation.  Now,  what  capital, 
even  of  the  grealesl  states,  can  approach  to  that  which  hud  for  prurlncM 
Ihe  uiiwt  extensive  kingdoms;  and  for  iti  empire  Ihn  knowD  world. 
Rome,  the  unique  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  uaiicte,  pwai^Rd 
all  Ihe  sources  of  wealth  and  tulcut  necessftfy  to  accnmplwb  (be  pvalvt 
ciilerprites;  as  also  mguumenis  and  edifices  whose  completian  ritpi 
Ihe  most  immense  resources,  and  all  the  means  that  cuu  immortaliH, 

Thus  the  most  indubitable  tesliraony  uf  the  power  uf 
■Kiati  in  ita  remujiis,      A  gri-at   [lumlier  of  the  most  coosiderBlili 
of  untiquily,  Itflve  disapiwured  from  the«nrbi««rthalrula;  so 
lo  defy  llie  research  of  Anttqnarian*  to  discover  any  I rao«  ilut 
<u  lui  indication  of  Ihem.     Hiuue  has  hIiU  |ii<»crv«d  •on*  twiuura  af  ili 
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moDuineiitB,  which  riu  mBJettically  above  all  mixlerii  conitrui-tiuii*. 
Lastly,  the  means  adopted  for  their  preservulion,  will  procure  lo  lh<Mu 
renains  renewed  life  and  tame.  They  have  become  the  centre  of  llia 
arts,  and  above  all  of  architeclure.  It  wus  this  intleslnictible  focus, 
whose  brllltaricy  wu  restored  by  the  euIighCeDed  xeal  and  talenta  of 
p«tron»,  conpobseurs,  and  artists ;  wlurh  liaa  diffused  thiit  light,  thai  has 
propa^^ited  a  knowledge  of  the  perfection  of  Grecian  archileclure.  Such 
■a  the  solidity  of  the  remains  of  these  edifices,  such  thair  number,  beauty, 
and  diversity  of  kinds  ;  thul,  ns  they  have  been  since  the  restoration  of 
the  arts,  so  will  Ihej-  continue  In  be,  the  grand  school  of  the  art  and 
•cieD<^e  uf  architecture  amongst  all  enlightened  nations,  and  in  ail  ageii. 
Il  does  not  follow  because  certain  remains  in  Greece,  which  havs 
latapeit  the  destrtirtive  hand  of  barbnrism,  from  their  presenting,  abora 
all  in  the  IXiric  order,  a  more  original  cliaricler  and  greater  simplicity, 
that  they  can  be  regarded  as  eianiples,  the  imitation  of  which  is  adapted 
to  modern  wants.  There  is  also  a  greater  number  of  temples  preserved 
in  Greece:  but  these  admirable  monuments  are  mther  to  us,  abstract 
model*  of  beauty  in  architecture,  than  usual  or  practicable  example* 
whose  application  is  convenient  or  consistent  with  the  different  degrees 
of  suitableneM  which  the  character  and  destination  of  modem  edifices 
require.  Antique  Home,  on  the  contrary,  contains  in  its  remains,  the 
ftagmenls  of  almost  all  the  nliKces  that  it  ia  possible  to  enumerate.  It 
«lkn  examples  of  the  employment  of  all  kinds  of  materials,  ailapted  to 
all  wrta  of  constructions,  mall  the  forms,  and  presenting  all  thequalitit* 
Ihkt  architecture  on  assume. 

What  must  have  been  the  number,  extent,  and  magnificence,  of  the 
tMoplee,  basilic*,  fora,  hatha,  lliealrea,  amphitheatres,  palaces,  and 
Binnerous  other  buildings  and  edifices  of  this  metropolis ;  adapted  to  an 
bnnense  population;  as  given  by  different  historians!  Indeed  the 
deaertplions  handed  down  to  us,  wuuld  not  be  credited,  if  some  few 
remains  of  this  greatness,  which  have  survived  the  annibiUitioii  of  all 
Mrrounding  objects,  were  not  existing  testimonies  to  prove  the  truth  of 
tbetr  assertions.  Yet  the  great  Montaigne  was  impressed  with  such  an 
Mea  of  ilB  former  gr^alnesi,  that  its  present  appeaonce  serves,  says  he, 
niher  to  indicate  the  sepulchre  of  ancient  Rome,  than  ila  Tulna  ;  aud  he 
ferlher  obMrves,  lh»t  the  few  existing  remains  thai  have,  almusl 
■nira'^lously  eacnpcd  entire  annihilation,  fmrn  the  many  incendiaries, 
together  with  the  nnited  efforts  of  ignorance  lo  exterminate  them,  rniut 
neoessarily  have  been  the  least  eminent  of  its  edifices ;  as  the  mort 
relebrated  naturally  must  have  become  the  first  objects  for  ''estruclion. 
This  opinion  of  Montaigne  ciunol  excite  surprise,  when  ne  consider  that 
the  surprising  height  to  which  tiie  surface  of  the  w\l  in  some  parts  of 
modeni  Ronv  ia  ruisud,  by  the  substanee  of  ihe  anlii|ue  edifi(«s,  is  such, 
that  in  exoavsting  to  the  deplh  of  from  thirty  to  fcirly  feet,  somclimea 
the  mimmit  of  a  coUiion  in  ils  vertical  position  presents  itself,  and  at 
otben,  the  pavement  of  n  street. 

The  sight  of  UiMC  remuios,  nlllioui^h  liUckeneil,  and  thdr  ornameni* 
r«TTndo4,  by  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  yet  elevate  the  mind  of  the 
•pectaur.  Some  idea  may  bo  furmed  of  the  estimaliun  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  compreliensivo  unilentunding  of  Winkelmaon,   frum 
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n  unable,"  Hayi  he,  "  lo  cunrej  Id  vdii  aay  adequate  klea  of  Rone 
you  nre  not  acf[uainled  nilh  one  hiindreillh  part  ut  the  trvanira  it 
coiitalna.  Hitherto  1  believed  myaelf  in  possession  of  the  Lno'lf^t 
uf  nil  that  was  excellent  in  art.  wberens  I  now  diicover  that  the  tntent 
of  my  former  acquajniance  wiih  ulqecis  of  (hi*  nature  was  corapsralnelj 
trifling;  and  those  who  have  atlempled  tii  describe  these  remaini,  biri 
succeeded  belter,  in  displaying  a  total  ignorance  a(  their  particulai 
merits.  In  the  midst  of  these  inestimable  objecls,  I  find  that  I  do  mt 
possess  the  least  portion  of  that  liilent  which  I  imagined  niysetf 
attained,  at  the  termination  of  my  fiiat  sliiJiea.  If  yuu  wiitt 
acqiLiiiiled  with  (he  extent  of  the  iatelleetual  power  nf  man,  yog 
visit  these  remains ;  in  them  yon  will  God  manifest! 
tnlenl,  the  astonishing  genins,  and  the  exquisite  beauties  which 
(erize  the  productions  of  the  Greeks." 

ARCHITBAVR.— The  lowest  of  the  three  pnris  that  form  u  c» 
tablalurc  ;  and  is  pUced  immediately  upon  the  capitiils  of  cotumas. 

Tlie  furm  of  on  architrave  varies  according  to   the  chancter  of  Ika 
order  lo  which  it  is  applied;   (hug  the  face  of  a  Dmic  architrave, 
be  plain  and  even.     In  the  best  example*  of  Greece,   it  v 
height  to  the  frieze ;  whilst  in  those  at  Rome,  the  friete  atctt 
the   arehirrjve.      The  proportion   assigned  to   it   by  Vilniviu* 
module,  nnd  that  lis  lo^t  should  be  equul  to  the  sugiertur  dii 
the  culnmn,      Piilladio  and  Vignola  liuve  followed  the  proportli 
by  Vitruviiis.     The  architraves  of  the  Iodic  and  Cormthian  ui 
tlieir  surface  divided  inU)  from  two  to  four  fascias  ;  and  the  rel^tl 
portion  between   the   architrave  and  frieie  of  each.  >■  partly 
Vilnivius   gives  the  following  nile  for  the  proport 
traves : — For  columns  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,   the 
should  have  half  a  diameter  in  height :  and  dividing  the  urt-b 
four  parts,  three  should  be  giteii   fur  the  height  of  the  frii-X: 
from  Brteen  to  twenty  feet  should  be  divided  into  thirteen  pirt*, 
which  will  l>e  the  height   of  the  arehitMve.      Divide  this  \t\ 
others,  and  appropriate  three  for  the  height  of  the  friel%.   F' 
twenty  to  twenty-Rve  feet,  tlic  cnlumna  must  be  divided  in 
and  a  half;  and  one  of  these  parts  will  be  the  height  of  tbo 
The  frieie  has  the  same   pro]inrtiun   as  the  ex»iB{>le  lust 
Columns  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  must  huve  their  height 
into  twelve  parts.     One  of  these  will  give  the  height  of  tiM 
The   frieze  hus  the  same  proportion  as  the  preceding  exunpli 
Plate  25,  of  AncHiTRCTiiRAi.  Dirkctob.     For  accurate 
of  the  architraves  of  the  best  exumplcs  in  Greece  and  at  Rume, 
is  referred  to  the  comparative  Tables;  and  to  the  arlidni 
the   Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.      The  practical 
be  found  under  the  heads,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Eotal 

Architnivf,  is  sometimes  used  lo  signify  a 
horiwntally  and   verli&illy  round  Die  sides  of  rectangular  a) 
doors   nnd   windows.      The   pl.itts  37,  40  to  48.  present  * 
designs  for  arehitraves,  with  dloiendout ;  in  order  niura 
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the  proportion  of  Lheir  respective  parts  in  practice.  The  best  proportloii 
for  the  breadlh  of  architraves  is,  one  sixth  purt  of  liie  width  of  tiie 
opening  they  are  inteoded  to  surround. 

ARCHlva — A  pluce  destined  to  kei.'p  the  charters,  rr^cordi,  fic,  of 
•  tiiitiun,  The  temple  of  Saturn  was  used  fur  this  purpose  amongst  the 
Romans. 

AHCHIVOLT,  or  ARCHIVAULT.— A  member  situated  round  Iha 
cilTvuInre  of  an  arch.  It  U  sometimes  ac^omj^anied  by  a  key-slune,  or 
cuiiiule.  As  regards  their  delJU,  the  same  remarks  aie  applii^ble  to 
lliem,   as   to   those   contained   under   the   head,  Architravfc     See  Ar- 
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The  Plate  37.  of  Archivolts,  presents  a  variety  of  designs,  with 
dimensioiii,  to  facilitate  their  practical  application, 

AREA. — The  space  preceding  any  important  edifice,  or  by  which  it 
may  be  surrounded.  Also  court  yards  and  other  (>penings,  arranged  so 
u  to  admit  light  to  various  parts  of  buildings.  This  wurd  i>  sometimes 
U*eil  syounimous  uith  Site  and  Place^  For  methods  to  find  (he  super- 
6elal  contents  of  areas,  Ste  Mensuiiation. 

AREN.^. — .An  open  space,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  antique 
pnphithpatres. 

ARITHMETIC— The  science  of  numbers.     The  various  operation* 

useful  to  practical  men,  will  be  each  familiarly  explained  in  their 
proper  place. 

ARS  BNAL. — A  magnziue,  for  the  making  or  keeping  of  arms,  nava! 
or  military  furniture,  and  equipments ;  as  the  arsenal  of  Woolwich. 

ART. — This  term  may  be  employed  to  signify  either  the  useful  or 
mechanic,  liberal  or  polite  arts;  the  former  requiring  manual  Inbunr 
principally,  the  latter  requiring  the  exercise  of  mind  more  than  of  ihq 
hftnd  and  body.  As  regards  id  application  to  archi lecture,  as  a  line  or 
liberal  art,  it  may  be  defiiieil,  a  mixed  art ;  the  produce  of  necessity  and 
pleasure ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  add  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure  by 
4  eombinatiun  of  forms,  the  most  suitable  for  our  corporal  naceuilies, 
cad  the  most  analaguns  to  the  aSecIions  uf  uur  senses. 

ARTIFICRR.  — A  workman;  as  a  joiner,  mason,  bricklayer.  Sf^. 
\    ARTIST. — A  term  applied  to  a  person  who  professes  one  of  the  fins 
'«r  lilicral  arls  ;  as  an  architect,  painter,  sculptor,  or  engraver. 
[    ARTIZAN. — One  who  follows  a  mechanical  art. 

ARTISTLIKB. — ^Tbal  which  exhibiu  the  judgment  and  skill  of  an 
i^le  artist. 
.  ASH, — A  wood  very  common  In  England,  and  mostly  used  for  im- 
•lementi  of  husbundry.  It  soon  decays  when  exposed  to  the  wsalher; 
^t  wlieti  kept  dry,  it  u  of  great  duration.  Thia  wood  Is  naturally  of  a 
''Mongy  consistence ;  and  that  is  of  the  best  quality  which  has  its  flbrra 
I  IMg  and  straight ;  which  quality  is  much  t)ie  same  through  the  whole 
tAickoeai  of  the  tree,  except  ita  being  rather  tougher  at  the  outside. 
1 7be  proper  lime  to  fell  ash,  is  in  the  winter ;  and  it  may  also  be  proper 
fa  remark,  th  it  it  requires  a  similar  prucen  of  senaooing  to  oak. 

ASHLAR. — Is  applied  to  walls  which  are  faced  with  square  stones, 
Itewn  or  rubbed  ;  and  backed  with  rubble,  stone,  or  brick. 

The  atoiiEa  of  *n  asUar  [rout,  ihoald  have  Uteir  vffm  ud  Boder 
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turface  parallel  with  each  utlier,  and  at  rigbt  angles  to  tb«  ( 
joiaU  be  wrougbl  hollaw,  the  eAgea  wilt  be  »pt  to  spHntcr  uiuJet  fTM 
pressure.  The  rerrkul  joints  maj  be  bevelled  off  to  liie  back,  c»m- 
mencing  ooe  or  Iwu  inches  fFooi  the  face.  The  ituDes  Ibiu  having  tie 
(urm  of  a  tnincatud  wed^,  xill  in  each  courae  offer  a  rontmnatMa  ot 
angular  indenlaliuns  wllliin  (he  wall.  The  atones  are  an  chosen  uni 
arrang&l,  tbal  ihe  upright  joints,  and  hence  the  an|;ular  cpacra  fonued 
by  the  bevelling  of  the  u|iper  «>urse,  fall  on  Ihe  middle  of  each  (tone  in 
the  course  im mediately  below.  By  ihit  plan,  the  ashlar  is  bondnl  to 
the  brick,  rubble,  or  rough  slone  of  the  back ;  and  Ike  wall  ilaelt  i> 
stranger  Ibaii  ulien  llie  slunes  are  ivrixjghl  »i]iiaTe.  A  farther  intttmm 
of  strengtii  may  be  giren  to  an  ashlar  wall,  by  making  sucb  a  ebom 
ancl  arraiigenieut  of  the  stones,  that  In  erery  BlCeTiiate  eomse  Ihry  may 
extend  farther  in  the  wall,  tbin  those  next  above  and  below.  Bond 
■tones,  which  onght  frequently  tfi  be  inlroduf.ed  in  luhUr  work,  mnslbe 
square  from  the  fare  to  the  bai'k,  and  not  bevelled  ItIec  the  niher  stoniv: 
and  should  be  m  placed  in  each  course  as  to  be  in  the  eentre  ef  the 
space  between  the  twu  boud'Slones,  placed  in  the  cnuraes  immedJatclT 
nbove  and  below. 

ASPECT. — A  term  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  position  in  nhict 
Ihe  different  parts  of  a  building  or  edifice  may  be  situated ;  and  at  othen 
to  express  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. 

Vitruvius,  treating  on  this  subject,  as  understood  in  the  forinet  aeirsv, 
makes  Ihe  following  oltservationi : — "The  winter  dining-rooin  and  Ihe 
buth,  should  be  situated  opposite  lo  the  winter's  dec'ining  sun  ;  becaoie 
its  light  is  there  useful.  Besides,  tbe  n-Mlern  sun  shining  tbereon, 
produces  beat ;  and  makes  the  aspect  wnrm  anil  pleasant  in  the  ereniog. 
Bed-chambers  and  libraries  should  face  Ihe  east ;  for  in  these  tbe  man- 
ing  nm  is  required.  It  is  also  neceasAry,  in  onler  that  the  books  tn 
libraries  may  not  decay ;  for  in  those  that  are  situated  to  the  armlh  sod 
west.  Ihey  will  be  damaged  br  the  damps  and  worms,  which  the  hoaiid 
winds  generate  anil  nourish.  The  rooms  destined  to  be  employed 
during  spring  and  auluma,  slioiild  face  the  east ;  for  tbe  windows  bring 
(hen  lurneil  from  ihe  sun,  proceeding  westward,  renders  tho*e  apartmenli 
temperate  at  tlie  time  they  are  generally  employed.  The  Hunoier 
dining-roum  should  be  situated  towards  the  north,  berauae  this  aspert 
is  not,  like  the  others,  rendered  hot  at  the  summer  solstice,  for  being 
turned  from  the  eoune  of  the  sun,  It  remains  always  cool ;  ncd  nben 
Qseil,  is  salubrious  and  pleasant.  The  same  aspect  Is  also  the  mont 
proper  fur  picture  rooms  or  galleries  ;  on  iccuimt  of  the  erjualitv  uf 
the  light- 
As  regards  the  best  aspects,  for  the  principal  fronts  of  buildings  in 
our  own  country,  that  of  ihc  louth-east  is  the  most  esteemed ;  aail  tbe 
lontb,  and  due  east,  rank  as  being  (he  next  betl.  Again,  the  Mntb- 
weat  is  regarded  as  the  roost  objectionable,  on  aocounl  of  riln  running 
mone  from  that  point,  than  from  any  other.  An  aspect  due  nonh,  or 
west,  hare  also  a  disadvantage ;  tbe  fonner  fhim  being  deprnvd  of  Ihe 
snn;  and  the  latter  from  being  incommoded  with  It,  during  a  MinaiilenMn 
portion  of  the  clay. 

ASPHALTUM. — In  painting.     A  solid  bituminous  nibrtance.  of  « 


deep  ihining  black,  gr  btown  colour  within  ;  with  ■oaroel]'  anj'  nnell  till 
it  b  healed ;  when  It  emits  a  strung  pitchy  odour.  It  i«  pleoliful  in 
•ereni  piits  of  Bgrpt,  and  on  llie  surface  ot  (he  Dead  Sea.  From 
France,  German]',  and  Snitzerland,  a  similar  bitumen  ia  procured;  dif' 
feriog  only  in  its  smell,  which  is  more  pitchy.  Sometimes  pitch  itself, 
and  the  residuum  after  the  distillation  of  amber,  are  both  substituted  for  it; 
but  are  easily  distingaishable  from  the  natural  bitumen.     See  Bitumen. 

ASTRAGAL. — Is  a  name  given  to  a  small  lemi-cinrulur  moulding 
and  a  fillel,  commonly  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shafts  of 
culumns;  sometimes  plain,  and  at  nihers  scu1pture<l  in  berries. 

ATHENIAN  ARCHITECTURE.— A  tenn  sometimes  used  to  signlf 
the  antique  architecture  ot  Athena.      See  AncniTECTL'RE, 

ATLANTES. — A  name  given   to  a  species  of  male  sUtnes, 
Ihe  pl*ce  of  columns.     These  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  Telamont 
'VtVich  teo  ;  as  also,  PsssiiN,  and  CAHiATtDB. 

ATRIUM.— A  part  in  the  houses  and  palaces  of  the  R< 
was  Htuated  at  the  principal  entrance  ;  having,  in  the  Corinthian  alrianij^ 
a  covered  tfea  in  its  centre,  named  CavxdJum  ;  which  was  surrouuded 
by  numerous  columns.  The  apartments  necessary  to  the  len'ice,  were 
distributed  arontid  the  atrium.  As  Iliis  was  a  part  much  frequented,  it 
generally  displayed  great  magnificence.  The  lower  pait  of  the  walls 
was  incnuled  with  marble ;  wliiie  the  upper  presented  graceful  arabes- 
quesi  forming  compartments,  in  whiih  were  executed  different  compo- 
sition* in  peiuling.  The  caved  in  m,  although  covered,  had  in  the  middle 
ao  open  space,  which  served  to  admit  light,  and  was  named  complnvlum; 
'through  which  the  water  from  its  roof  was  conducted  to  a  square  basin, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  area ;  and  from  tins  it  was  conveyed  into 
ciatrnis.      From  this  basin  there  sometimes  issued  a  jet  d'eau. 

The  atrium  is  often  confounded  with  the  vestibule  ;  but  the  real  ves- 
tibule was  the  area  or  court-yard  which  preceded  the  principal  entrance, 
and  which  was  generally  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and  planted  with 
tree*.  Besides  the  species  of  atrium  just  described,  which  is  called  the 
Coritithian,  there  are  four  others,  deriving  their  difTercnt  denominations 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  cavsidium  was  covered.  The  first  is  the 
Tiucan,  the  roof  of  which  is  simply  sustained  by  four  beams,  which 
bbect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  second,  named  the  Tetraatyle 
ftlrium,  a  supported  by  a  column  at  each  of  its  four  angles.  The 
third  itind  is  the  Corinthian  atrium,  which  has  been  already  described, 
and  b  the  most  magniScent.  The  fourUi  is  the  Displuviatum  atrium, 
a.iid  differs  from  the  former,  inasmuch  as  its  rouf,  instead  of  throwing 
the  water  into  the  centre  of  the  complnvlum,  is  so  inclined  as  to  con- 
vey it  beyond  the  caVKdium.  The  fifth  species  is  called  the  Testu- 
dinatum,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  otiiers  by  its  having  no  opening 
in  the  centre  of  its  roof. 

ATTIC. — A  term  occasionally  used  to  signify  any  architectural  object 
peculia)  to  Athens.  It  is  likewise  employed  to  denote  a  low  story, 
situated  above  the  crowning  entablature  of  a  building. 

ATTIC  DOOR. — A  door  having  its  jambs  so  inclined,  as  to  render 
ita  opening  less  under  th<:  lintel  than  at  the  foot. 

ATTIC  BASE.— The  most  snituble  base  for  the  Ionic  misa. 
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till)  the  two  filleU;  and  the  last  t> 
ATTIC  UltDEli. — Aspeciei  ofslinrt  pilaster  pwtilUr  In  attic  stonei. 
T lie  beight  of  this  pilaster  varies  frum  one-b^f  to  one-tbinl  of  tint  of 
tlie  order  bfluw ;  from  a  fifth  to  one-iixth  of  this  height,  is  taken  for  us 
dinnii'ter.  The  usual  decoratioa  of  its  rapilAl.  presents  a  mixture  of 
those  tif  tlie  Ionic  and  Corintliian ;  and  it  should  be  regulated  ti;  llw 
■■liarnr.tcr  of  the  ordonnance  to  which   il   ti  iutended  tu   be  applied. — 

The  tviiidows  emplcij-ed  in  attics  should  be  siguare,  or  otherniw 
present  miy  verjr  striking  diSereuce  between   llieir  height  anil 
See  pi.  69. 

ATTRIBUTES. — Are  symbols,  the  jinlicious  emplofmcnt  of 
nnteriBlly  contributes  to  ohnracleriw  Brchite<'lural  prodactions. 
Decoration,  Dbsign,  &<-. 

AUDITORIUM. —A  plare  amongst  the  ancients,  to  which  poets 
orators  recited  their  productions. 

Tlie  aoditoriuni  of  tlie  judges  was  situated  in  Cesar's  palace ;  and  ww 
used  for  the  immediate  dupennalian  of  justice,  in  niiimporfani  cues. 

AURUM  MUSIVUM.— One  of  the  richest  mixtures  used  for  nr- 
nished  works  ;  producing  an  appearance  resembling  gold  in  powder.  The 
following  are  its  component  parts: — To  three  parts  of  mercury  pat  twelre 
parts  of  the  purest  tin ;  to  which  must  be  added  tliree  pnrls  of  asl  amtnonlac. 
and  seven  parts  of  flower  of  sulphur;  which  mix  iu  a  stone  mortar,  nnil 
nflerwanli  raise  to  a  gentle  sand-heat  in  a  matrass.  This  hcnt  must  be 
continued  until  it  has  ceased  to  emit  any  white  vapours,  when  it  shonM 
be  increased  a  trifling  d^ree  hy  cinnabar  sublimes,  with  a  portion  at 
oxygenated  muriute  of  tin ;  at  which  time  the  sulphur  unite*  with  the  re~ 
raainingtin.andprcsenlsaricbgolden  matter,  which  is  Ihpanrum  muijtvum. 

AVI.\RY. — A  place  in  which  different  species  of  living  birds  are 
reared.  Ttie  composition  of  an  avi.iry  should  be  marked  by  ligfatDCss 
Lind  elegance  of  form.  Its  situation,  which  should  be  neither  eoM 
nor  humid,  ought  la  abound  in  verdure,  forming  a  sufficient  >hade. 
Water,  when  it  is  judiciously  introduced,  U  desirable,  and  indeed  indis- 
peiuuble,  when  the  aviary  it  intended  to  contain  birds  of  the  Mguatir 
species;  but  it  is  essential  that  it  be  so  arranged,   ihut  the  water  mat' 

AXIOM. — In  Oeomi'tty,  is  a  pri>)iositinn  or  assertion,  of  which  the 
liiilti  is  ut  lirst  sight  so  eiideut,  that  no  proof  or  demonatrntion  rxa 
innlie  it  more  manifest.  Such  ns,  that  two  things  e;ich  n|iml  ti>  a  AM. 
must  be  equal  to  one  another: — Ihnt  the  whole  of  nny  thing  h  grnler 
than  any  part  uf  it: — that  the  whole  of  any  thing  is  «<^tial  to  the 
uf  all  its  component  parti: — that  two  bodie*  which  pretliely  mil 
with  earh  other,  or  uhicli  precisely  fill  Iht  same  «p«re,  are  erjiial 
t»»  to  the  other,  &i 
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Axis  minor,  con  jug  He,  or  «Beim£  ojl  tf  » 
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BACK  OF  :!  HIP.— Tkf  vmr^f^  vf  t  i^at  ^iniar^.  vrvr>-i 
two  sides  cf  a  hi|ifnd  vmt,  wlyeh  >  ^uhki  11  mi  u^it.  ji  i  -ni*  t 
t>ie  ralien  00  oA  ale. 

BACK  OF  A  SLATE^— lii  vr«wr  viftL 

BACKER.-A  nrr^Pw  ifia  «i  «  -i^  Wi  1^  «rrv^  .,a:  * 
broader  and  aqnafe-hafloL  wh«r»  ^«  00^9  '.-uav-^-j^  -^  >►  larr-.tr.*^ 

BALCONY.— A  p^.jsKtJM  mufioc  «  'A.^  ^(wc  %f  ^.Mt  ,»^  ^i  .  ,^ 
front  of  boildngs;  gnera-lT  m^^^jA  w  tnw^^.  wr.  wwi-Vri  c 
a  balostndeof  stoae,  or  hr  an  aruB  rftUnc: 

BALCSTEB.-i-.\fl   rBMiHi'  lOMcf  -»M.nuT.:it«. «  ^    - 


s«e  pL  50,  6g.  5  and  6,  '     ' 

furmoanied  br  a  eormnK.  ' 

A  bahistrade  is  hsst  «c«ic«i  wWn  ^^  *>«»-«  fh^  «.^^  ^/  -h- 
apertures  of  arcades  a-V.^e  th.e  g-wuJ  iCr^y.  ^,r  b«t»«i  di^  p^^.  <,  ^^ 
a  range  of  co.iimns  €&?«ri^  a  gai^rr;  io  hal-wi^  tUn-.^^*  ^'  ,-«- 
pr.rtant  edifces  ercV^r-,  fw^  alur^  dbr»«,  ami  tfiaO^  V>k  :it^4  ^,4 
upon  the  entaUatnre  of  f^^uiipg,  or  ert'Asen,  e^Kept  when  th^  r^A  m 
constructed  in  the  fonn  of  a  terrace. 


3r> 

BAND. — A  Hal  member  or  facia,  llul  lias  littla  proJMlion. 

BASE  — The  lowest  piirt  or  member,  serving  as  a  support,  n 
iecCing  bej'ond   tbe  superiupumbent  body.     Particularly  applied   I 
loner  member  uf  a  column  iiud  a  pedesUil.     For  their  fonn 
tions,  »pe  the  Plates  and  Tables  of  tbe  various  onJera. 

BASEMENT.— Tlie  inferior  part,  or  the  lower  stocy  in  a  buildl 
s  imetimes  decorated  ^^  ilh  rust'cs,  at  otber  times  left  plain  ; 
at  a  pedestal  or  base  to  the  npper  portion  of  the  structure.      Str  pL  I 

BASILICA. — The  antique  eilificea  that  claa  next  in  imporlaac 
the  temples  are  the  basilicas.     These  were  extensire  ediGces,  silei 
contiguously  to  everj  forom,   in  which   the  magiitrates  presided  t 
minister  jitstice.     According  to  the  ancient  plan  of  Rome,  the  e 
remains,  anil  llie  duscriptiorts  given  by  Vitnivius,  they  were  coi 
it)  their  interior,  iit  a  principal  nave  and  tiru  side  aisle*,  furmeil  by  fl 
ranges  of  insulated  columns,  which  were  continued  round  the  third  m 
and  the  opposite  eitremily  presented  a  large  semi-circular  niche,  i 
pied  by  the  tribunal.     The  first  range  of  columns  supported  a  gallfl 
at  the  front  of  which  was  a  plain  continued  balustrade,   that  served  ■ 
stylolale  to  a  second  range  of  columns,  lulended  to  support  a  portioa 
the  ruuf  uf  these  exteiuive  interiors ;  and  the  whole  exhibited  a  g 
degree  of  umjesty  and  beauty. 

Windoivs  were  situated  on  each  side  of  the  galleries  for  the  nAm. 
at  light,  which  was  likewise  admitted  in  the  sitne  manner  under  j 
galleries,  or  otherwise  by  means  of  tutercoliimniations. 

The  observations  made  by  Vttruvius  as  regards  basilicas  are,  tbaCfl 
general  proportion  uf  tbe  breadth  of  their  interior  should  not  half 
than  one-lhird  of  iheir  length,   nor  exceed  one-half;  esrefit   in 
where  these  rules  cannot  be  adopted.     AVhen  the  given  site  pre 
too  great  a  ratio  of  length,  compared  with  its  breadth,  it  was  ci 
in  order  to  remedy  thl<i,  to  construct  a  chalcidicum  at  each  extreiuitjJj 

The  height  of  the  lower  range  of  columns  was  equal  to  the  b 
of  the  side  aisles ;  and  these  to  one-third  of  the  principal  n 

limns  funning  the  second  range,  baring  their  height  and  diatnet«r| 
n  those  below,  were  situated  upon  a  continued  pedestal,  which  st 
as  balustrade.     Of  the  fourteen  basilicas  that  were  erected  at  Rome,  (I 
ixisl  no  remains  capable  uf  throwing  further  light  on  this  subject. 

The  prlncljKil  dllTcrence  that  existed  betweeu  the  religious  « 
Im  ancients  and  that  of  Christianity,  necessarily  gave  rise  ta  I 
adoption  of  those  particular  dial ribut ions  remarkable  in  (he  (emptfl 
the  former,  and  the  churches  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  roremonia 
the  ancients  were  performed  in  an  enclosed  area,  at  (he  front  of  d 

imples;  the  temple  itself  forming  but  a  kind  uf  tanctu»7;  fihllitd 
religious  seri'ice  of  the  Christians  required  spacious  interiors,  capi 
uf  containing   those  who  assembled  to  join  in  the  devotions, 
churches  were  «o  conslructe  1,  that  the  officiating  minister 
to   all  present ;  and  also,   that  eai-h   individual   might   dislinctlj  I 
lliose  public  discours-fl  which  formed  a  part  of  the  serrice. 

Of  all  the  edifices  empln;-ed  at  this  lime,  none  presented  a  totd 
capable  of  meeting  uU   the  exigences  of  the  then  newly  C 
"■''"■ion,  tu  the  baslliia.     Hence  the  principal  reawn  of  their  atlof 
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BASS-RELIEF— There  are  lliree  kinds  of  relief,  by  wliich  figure^ 
executed  in  sculpture,  are  more  or  less  detached  from  the  ground  iipoa 
which  tb^  are  wrought ;  namely,  the  aJto-rilievo,  or  bold  relief  i  meuo- 
rilievo,  the  medium,  or  half  relief;  and  the  basso-rilievo,  or  low  relief: 
but  eaeh  of  these  b  often  indiscriminalely  termed  a  bdss-relief,  or  a 
baaso-rilicTO. 

DASTARD  STUCCO.— Three-coat  plaster,  but  is  not  band-Boated; 
and  the  troweling  requires  less  Ubour  than  troweled  stucco.  The  Rot 
coat  consists  of  the  rendering  or  roughing-in ;  the  second  i: 
aimiliir  to  troweled  stucco  ;  and  u  small  quantilf  of  hair  is  added  to 
the  sand,  in  tbe  third  coat. 

BATTEN, — Wood,  technically  named  stuff;  varying  in  thicknen 
from  half  an  Inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half;  and  from  two  to  seren 
in  obi's  in  breadth. 

B.ATTEN  DOOR.— This  desctipti.m  of  door  is  of  two  kinds  r  it  b 
•aid  to  be  singly  battened,  nhen  the  battens  are  applied  to  one  aids 
only;  but  when  applied  to  both  sides,  it  is  termed  doubly  battened. 
This  latter  manner  fomis  a  door  of  considerable  strength,  from  the 
■tiles  on  each  side  being  bolted  together;  and  presents  tbe  appearance 
of  It  framed  door.  Boards  which  are  grooved  and  glued  together, 
fonn  the  ground  on  whicb  are  nailed  the  stiles,  munninns,  and  raila 
nuiic  of  battens.     This  method  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to  guthie 

BATTER.  BATTERING.— When  the  face  of  a  wall,  or  of  a  piece 
of  timber,  inclines  inwards,  so  that  the  plumb  would  fall  within  its  biM, 
the  inclination  is  called  baUerini/ ;  it  is  usually  made  about  one  iocll 
iu  a  foot. 

BAY. — In  the  ffiitning  of  3  floor,  the  spicc  between  any  two  adjaci-nt 
■npports,  is  termed  a  bey  of  joisting.     A  bay  i>f  joisting  situated  next    ' 
to  the  wall,  is  named  a  tail  hay,      And  the  space,  either  between  ti 
girders,  or  binding  joists,  is  termed  a  case  lay. 

BAY  WINDOW.— One  that  projects  from  the  face  of  the  wall ;  a 
which  is  generally  either  ciruiilar  or  polygonal  in  its  plan. 

BEAD. — The  name  of  a  moulding,  in  ordinary  use  in  joinery  ;  which 
ie  worked  on  the  lower  edge  of  faria  boards  aod  arcbitraves ;  and  on 
app«  edge  of  skirting  boards.  The  panels  of  doors,  when  of  the  si 
thickness  as  the  frame-work,  are  generally  beaded.  To  do  this,  the 
panels  are  first  filled  into  the  frame,  and  the  whole  worked  level ;  it  b 
afterwards  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  edges  of  the  frame-work  are  worked 
with  the  bead-plane. 

BEAKING-JOINT.— A  joint  made  by  tbe  concourM  of  aeveral 
beading  joints  in  the  same  line. 

BEAM, — See  Tir-Bkaj*,  Girder.     When  (he  weight  whicli  a  beam 
will  bear  at  its  middle   is  found,  the  weight  which  it  will  bear  at  anf 
other  point  may  be  found  thus : — Multiply  the  square  of  half  tbe  lengtk 
of  the  beam,  by  the  weight  it  will  bear  at  its  middle.     Divide  tbe  pn>>   I 
duct  by  the  rectangle,  or  product  of  the  parts  of  the  beam  Into  which  it 

difided  by  the  weight;  and  the  quotient  wdl  l>c  tbe  weight  which  it 
■will  bear  at  that  point. 

supported  at  both  end*)  will  bear  twice  ai  mncbt  when  the 
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befiNid  the  poinls  of  «pport  are  |wtiu«tod  horn  tkbg,  ts  wlien 
tiwT  rest  kMsefy  oa  fihem. 

A  beui,  when  fixed  onlj  at  one  end,  m  m  atran^  as  one  of  equal 
acantling,  and  tviee  the  length,  which  ii  tnd  at  bo4h  eadu 

BEAR.— A  term  apfphed  to  a  pieea  of  tnber  which  has  no  other 
points  of  support  except  those  at  its  two  extremitiei ;  it  is  then  said  to 
bemr  at  its  whole  length. 

BEARING. — The  distance  bctweea  the  two  nearest  points  of  soppoit 
€»f  a  piece  of  timber. 

With  respect  to  the  timbers  emplored  in  roofing,  many  opiniofR 
hare  been  formed  bj  different  architects.  It  sec  mi  generally  agreed, 
that  all  beams  of  twenty  Cset  and  upwards,  ought  to  be  tmssed  op  in 
one  or  more  places.  Beams  should  not  exceed  15  feet  in  bearing,  not 
purlines,  and  rafters  12  feet  The  last  dimension  likewise  applies  to 
iooring  joists. 

BEARER. — A  wall,  pier,  partition,  or  post,  that  stands  between  the 
two  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  and  hence  shortens  its  bearing.  Price,  in 
the  following  scantlings,  for  bearing-posts,  makes  those  of  fir,  of  a  less 
acantling  thaa  those  of  oak.  Mmidienbroek,  in  his  experimenti  oo 
timber,  discorered  that  fir  is  able  to  bear  compresuon  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  its  fibres,  or  to  sustain  In  a  Tertical  position  a  mcb 
greater  weight  than  oak ;  though  it  is  far  iaferior  to  oak  whea  the 
weight  is  suspended.  * 


FOR  SMALL  BriLDlXGS. 

{             FOR  LARGE  BUILDINGS. 

FIR. 

Height     J^'"t.      4io. 
10         f} 
12         6 

square. 

Height 

1 

■ 

FIR. 

8ft      5  in.  square. 
12         8 
16       10 

OAK. 
10             6 

12         8 
14       10 

1 
1 

OAK. 

8         8 
12       12 
16       16 

la  exf>lanation  to  these  dimensions.  Price  obserres: — ^If  it  be  not 
couvenient  to  allow  the  posts  in  partitions  to  be  square,  which  is  the 
strtin^est  form,  in  such  cases,  multiply  the  square  of  the  side  of  the 
postal,  as  here  given,  by  itself.  For  instance.  If  it  be  six  inches  square, 
to  keep  this  post  nearly  to  the  same  strength,  find  two  nund>ers  pro- 
ducing thirty-six  inches.  Suppose  the  partition  to  be  four  inches  thick, 
then  let  the  post  be  nine  inches  the  other  way,  so  that  the  area  of  its 
horizontal  section  is  the  same,  and  its  strength  nearly  equal  to  the 
square  post/' 

'*  Posts  that  embrace  the  height  of  two  or  three  stories,  need  not  hate 
the  dimensions  he^-e  given  ;  because  CFery  floor  forms  a  tie.  Adadt  a 
post  to  be  thirty  feet  high,  and  thst  in  thb  height  there  are  three 
stories,  two  of  ten,  and  one  of  eight  feet  The  scantling  of  fir  posts 
ten  feet  in  height,  is  five  inches  square;  that  is,  twenty-five  square 
inches,  which  double  for  the  two  stories  ;  and  also  include  Uiat  of  eight 
feet  high,  which,  being  four  inches,  gives  sixteen  inches  square,  the  mm 
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total  of  whidi  is  mtf-^bi  io^hei ;  so  that  fuch  a  post  would  be  ratber 
more  than  eight  inches  square.  On  some  occasions  its  scantling  may 
be  reduced  in  each  mxpenor  story/* 

The  dimennons  assigned  by  Price  to  posts  of  fir,  are  evidently  insuf- 
ficient. The  foUofwing  scantlings  are  adapted  for  bearing-posts  placed 
at  the  ndes  of  openings^  in  whidi  their  breadth  or  face  is  required  to 
be  less  than  their  ride  ;  so  as  to  offer  len  obstruction  to  the  passage  or 
to  the  light,  than  insulate  posts,  which  are  generally  square.  These 
may  be  emfdoyed  in  the  generslity  of  buildings^  except  such  as  have 
thdr  floors  gmlly  loaded. 


FIR    BBABINO-POSTS. 


Hdflit 
8ft 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 


Scantling. 

5  in.  by   9    in. 

H 

lOi 

8 

V2 

H 

\^ 

11 

15 

l^ 

l^ 

14 

18 

BED.— The  beds  of  a  stone  are  its  upper  and  under  snrfiioe,  which 
are  generally  in  a  horisontal  poritlon  within  the  wall. 

BBD-MOULDING.— Generally  applied  to  the  mouldings  placed 
under  the  corona  or  drip  of  a  cornice.  In  joinery,  the  term  is  applied 
Co  an  arrangement  of  four  mouldings ;  consisting  of  a  quarter-round, 
and  an  ogee>  having  a  fillet  or  list  above  and  another  intervening. 

BBD  OF  A  SLATR— Its  under  side. 

BBVEL. — The  two  planes  of  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber,  meeting  in 
a  right  line,  are  bevd,  when  forming  an  obtuse  or  an  acute  angle. 

BEVEL  JOINT. — ^When  a  joint  is  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  one  piece 
of  timber,  and  obKque  to  those  of  the  other,  it  is  called  a  bevel-joint. 

BINDING-JOISTS.— The  binding-joists  are  the  chief  support  of 
the  floor.  ^ 

It  b  better  to  notch  ceiling  joists  to  the  under  side  of  the  binding- 
joists,  and  nail  them,  than  to  mortise  and  chase  them  in ;  because  it 
requires  less  labour,  it  does  not  weaken  the  binding-joists,  and  the 
ceilmg  stands  better 


JLmgfii. 
8fl.. 
10  - 
12  w 
14  . 
16     - 


BINDINO-JOISTS. 

pnt 

SeaaUfaif. 


BITUMEN.     See  Asphaltum. — ^The  ancients  empfoyed  bitumen  on 
some  oeeiaionsy  in  thdr  buildings,  to  unite  the  bricks  and  stones ;  and 
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Pliny  infonus  us  that  stafnes  werp  jireserred  (roco  the   i 
air,  bv  coating  tliem  wiih  that  substance. 

Bitumen  is  met  witli  in  large  msssea  in  tli«  depBrtmenU  of  t 
Rhiii,  Puy'de-Dome,  and  Ain.  The  Park-mine,  near  S^atm' 
lasI-Tnetitioned  department,  affbrds  the  most  nbundant  siippl}'. 

Bitumen  may  be  employed  in  a  solid,  ^luliuniis,  or  liquid  glal*;  sad 
for  some  purposes  may  form  varioui  combinations  with  fat  substaiwa. 

It  is  well  known,  iiow  diaivult  it  is  to  preserre  aportmenU  on  the 
ground  floor  from  damp ;  especially  when  the  walls  contain  ullpetre 
It  has,  lionever,  been  effecled  by  corering  those  walls  with  two  ooals  of 
bitumen.  This  covering  was  applied  on  a  considerable  surface  tererjt 
years  since,  has  lasted  perfectly,  and  every  where  has  prcTenteil  ibc 
damp  from  penetrating. 

In  like  manner  it  hiu  been  u.ted  on  the  outside  of  plailered  chimnn^. 
and  on  the  plastered  part  of  roofs;  which  have  been  Ihiia  preserrnl 
from  the  rapid  dilapidation  they  commonly  experience.  Busts  ami 
statues,  in  plaster,  lifl*e  been  preserved  by  the  same  meaiu,  though 
applied  some  years  since. 

Pipes  and  ))lates  of  sheet  or  cast  iron,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  for  six  yeara,  have  been  preserred  from  rust  after  hiring 
received  two  coats  of  bitumen. 

Bitomen  has  likewise  been  employed  for  fixing  the  balustrades  of 
stair-cases.  Instead  of  lead;  for  cementing  squared  stones,  forming 
wale r-Iro ugh s,  or  cisterns  j  Iresselated  pavements,  a  kind  of  mosiic 
work,  &c,  A  cistern  which  was  composed  of  fire  pUles,  was  coxeted 
inside  and  out  »ith  a  coat  of  bitumen ;  it  held  water  perfectly,  and  wai 
none  the  worse  fur  being  in  constant  use  for  several  yeai 

BOND. — In  masonry,  are  the  stones  which  run  through  the  I 
ness  of  a  wall,  in  order  to  bind  it,  and  are  culled  bond  slonei ;  Iq 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  named  through  *ttm»».     Sft  Abbl«1 

Bund. — In  bricklaying  the  term  bond  is  applied  lo  any  dispc 
the  bricks,  by  which  the  continuity,  in  a  straight  line,  of  the  jol 
a  wall  is  interrupted. 

A  bond  may  be  adopted,  which  will  interrupt  the  rectilinear  dil^ 
of  both  the  horixonlal  and  vertical  joints  of  a  wall;  but  in  thll^^^ 
kinds  of  bond  which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  the  horiioniml  joint*  an 
continued  in  the  same  line  round  the  whole  building,  and  the  v^nickl 
ones  only  iiilermpled.  ^Vhen  the  wall  is  only  intended  to  be  batf  a 
briok,  or  four  inches  and  a  half  in  thicknem,  (lie  whole  I'f  the  brielA  an 
laid  so  as  to  form  stretchers ;  that,  is,  their  length  is  luid  in  the  iiit«e- 
tion  of  the  length  of  the  wall,  and  the  bond  consists  only  ia  makiii); 
the  vertical  joints  in  every  course  exactly  opposite  the  middle  of  tin 
bricks  immediately  above  and  below.  But  when  the  nail  is  inli^iHled 
to  be  the  length  of  a  brick  or  more  in  thickness,  it  would  be  apt  U 
split  into  parts,  if  it  consisted  only  of  two  or  more  walls  ■epantely 
bonded,  as  in  the  instance  just  mentioned  of  the  half  brick  wkll.  Thi> 
bricks,  therefore,  in  thick  walls,  must  be  connected  in  ihet  bmtdlL  aa 
well  us  in  their  length,  and  this  is  done  according  to  two  priaeipal 
jnelhmls,  one  of  which  is  railed  English,  and  the  other  tli«  FIraiiA 
bund.     English  bond  consists  of  headera  and  strctdtar*  cra«liig  Mah 
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Her  in  separate  hnriiontnl  courses.  In  FliMnisli  bond,  tlie  header*  n 
^  •trelrhen  are  placed  allernalely  in  the  same  horizontal  course.  Fletnisli 
bond  'a  now  lo  common,  that  scarcely  any  other  kind  is  to  be  seen. 
Its  appenrance  gains  it  the  prefcrenc«  over  the  English,  though  the 
latter  is  stronger  and  emier  to  eiecnte.  Many  unsuccessful  altempti 
h>ve  beeu  made  to  unite  Flemish  facings  tilth  complete  bond.  Thin 
■lipi  of  iron,  placed  at  equal  distances,  have  been  worked  i 
boriiontal  joints  between  (he  two  conrses;  and  ngain,  diagonal  courses 
of  bricks  hare  been  laid  in  the  core  of  thick  walls,  ao  as  to  cross  irach 
Other  st  right  angles  in  successive  courses.  Though  the  bricLs  i 
middle  of  the  course  have  a  strong  bond,  yet  as  they  form  triangular 
interstices  trith  the  bricks  on  each  side,  the  bond  of  the  whole  is  very 
Incomplete.  As  the  adjustment  of  the  bricks  in  the  uppermost  c 
of  the  Flemish  bond,  must  depend  on  the  course  next  below,  the  view 
of  the  under  coarse  is  constantly  covered  by  the  mortar,  upon  which  the 
bricks  of  the  succeeding  course  bed,  rendering  it  perplexing  to  the 
workmen,  at  all  times,  to  remember  Ilieir  arningeinent.  Hence  the 
joints  are  frequently  made  to  correspond,  which  make  the  bond  imperfect. 
In  the  English  bond,  the  face  ot  the  bricks  in  the  last  course,  points 
out  the  proper  disposition  of  the  bricks  intended  to  form  the  course  next 
above.      For  further  remarks,  Sfe  Wall. 

BOND  OF  A  SLATE.     LAP  OF  A  SLATE.— Ttie  space  from  lie 
aiul  of  the  under  slate,  to  the  tail  or  bottom  of  the  upper. 

BOND-TIMBER.— Pieces  of  timber  which  are  built  in  walla  to 
eonneet  and  strengthen  them.  It  is  usual  to  insert  a  line  of  bond- 
timber  in  the  middle  of  a  story,  of  a  greater  strength  than  that  placed 
opposite  to  Burbases,  bases,  and  other  horizontal  mouldings.  As  the 
walls  in  which  bond-timbers  are  introduced,  are  apt  to  warp  or  even  full  in 
ca»e  of  fire,  the  use  of  them  should  be  avoided  in  strong  welt-built  walla. 
A  patent  has  within  a  few  years  been  taken  out,  for  a  vertical  bond, 
which  is  intended  to  sii^rsede  the  use  ot  the  bond-timbera  introduced 
to  aeeure  the  equal  settlement  of  the  wall.  In  case  of  lire,  when  the 
bond-timbers  of  a  house  are  consumed,  the  falling  of  the  wall  almost 
neeessarily  followo.  The  patentees,  therefore,  instead  of  these  timbers, 
place  row*  of  hard  strong  bricks  perpendicularly  in  the  middle  of  their 
wmDs,  at  short  distances  from  each  other  in  height,  as  vrell  as  horizontal 
ineaaurement ;  and  they  place  each  row  of  the  perpendicular  bricks  in 
■och  a  manner,  as  to  be  opposite  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the 
row  standing  in  the  same  position  immediately  above  or  below  it.  Its 
application  is  intended  for  stone  walls,  as  well  ai  for  those  of  brick. 
BOTTOM  RAIL.— The  lower  rail  of  a  door. 
BRACE. — An  inclined  piece  of  timber,  disposed  in  pairs,  and  placed 
In  opposite  directions,  in  roofs  and  truss  partitions  ;  and  »"  ' 
to  render  their  framing  immoveable.  When  a,  brace  is  used  to  support 
a  rafter,  it  is  then  termed  a  strut. 

BREAKING  JOINT. — In  joinery,  signifies  the   preventing   of  the 
onion  of  two  joint*. 

BREAKING  DOWN  OR  CUT.— The  longitudinal  divis 
ing  of  a  baulk,  into  boards  or  planks.      When  the  saw-way  is  through 
tbe  thickness  of  a  plank,  it  is  then  termed  a  ripping  cut. 


BREASTSUMMER,  BttESSUMSlER.  —  A  beam,  longitudinillj 
placed  in  an  exterior  wall ;  and  enplujed  to  support  a  portion  of  ilt 
super iocumbent  weight  over  an  aperture. 

PRICK. — Bricka,  like  mast  other  useful  articles  in  this  countrj,  are 
subject  to  a  ilulf  ;  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  government.  By  the  17  Gen.  III.  cap.  42,  all  bricks  made  fat 
sale,  shall,  when  hurned,  be  not  leis  than  eight  and  a  half  inches  long, 
four  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  thick;  and  by  43  Geo.  lit.  cap.  69, 
which  consolidated  Ihe  excise  diilies,  ever;  thousand  bricks  made  in 
Great  Britain,  not  exceeding  teu  inches  long,  three  inches  thick,  and 
Eve  inches  wide,  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  five  shtllingsi  and  when  exceed- 
ing these  dimensions,  ten  shilling). 

The  principal  bricks  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  stuck  and  plare 
bricks,  from  the  stock-brick  clamp.  Marl  stocks,  cutters,  seconds,  and 
pavers,  from  ihe  marl  clamp.  Anil,  red  stocks,  paring  brii^ks,  lire  bricU. 
and  foot,  and  ten  inch  tilei,  from  strong  clar,  burned  in  a  kiln.  The 
best  fire  bricks  are  from  Windsor,  Wales,  Stourbridge,  and  the  difiereot 

Marls  are  smooth  yellow-coloured  bricks,  and  are  superior,  not  onlr 
in  appearance,  but  also  in  duTsbilitj,  to  the  slocks.  The  best  kjod  ti 
marl  and  red  bricks,  are  called  cutting  bricks;  and  are  used  in  the  ci,a- 
structiou  of  arches  over  doois  and  windows;  as  also  in  the  quoin*  of 
buildings,  for  which  purposes  thej  are  gauged  to  a  height,  and  rubbed 
to  a 


I  length,  and  three  id  breadth  ; 
re  nine  inches  long,  four  and  a 


Brick-mouMs  are  ten  inches  ii 
bricks  when  burnt,  usually  measu 
broad,  and  two  and  a  half  thick. 

The  excellency  of  bricks,  depends  on  the  quality  and  working  of 
tempering  of  the  earth  from  which  they  are  moulded,  and  on  the  bumicg 
of  tiiem.  The  proper  drying  of  bricks  before  they  are  burned,  prevenls 
cracking  and  crumbling  in  their  biirniiig.  In  burning  bricka,  the  hoi 
applied  should  be  gradual,  increasing  as  they  become  harder.  If  Ihcie 
different  operations  were  duly  attended  to,  there  would  not  be  lo  giul 
a  quantity  of  place,  or  partially  burned  bricks ;  which  is  generally  (Ic 
result  of  negligence,  and  they  uuglit  never  to  be  employed  in  any  per- 
manent building.  These  place-bricks  are  often  used  in  inside  wills, 
and  from  being  naturally  soft,  are  snliject  to  rapid  decay ;  be^dcs  being 
acted  upon  by  every  change  in  the  weather.  The  wall  itself  imbibiag 
moisture,  which  discolours  the  plastering,  produces  the  decay  of  the 
pistes  and  bond-timbers.  Walls  in  which  this  kind  of  bricks  ia  omiI, 
not  having  a  solidity  equal  to  those  employed  at  the  exterior,  Ilie 
inequality  In  Btrength  produces  a  bad  efTect  on  the  bearing-timbers  Uttt 
rest  on  the  two  walls. 

The  dampness,  arising  from  inside  walls  constructed  of  plBce-bricl>i< 
has  been  endeavoured  to  be  obviated,  by  leaving  a  space  between  llie 
brickwork  and  plastering,  which  Is  termed  battening.  But  as  tlMM 
bricks  engender  mould,  which  is  doubtless  the  seeondaiy  cause  of  dn 
rot,  Ihe  cause  being  in  the  bricks  themselves ;  and  the  effects  of  uted 
are  soon  visible  in  the  wood  employed  In  battening. 

The    niimeroua    Improvenieuls    which    have    Wen    made,    i 
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generally  confined  to  the  formation  of  bricks,  than  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed.  The  patent  for  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  improvements  has  recently  expired.  The  name  of  the  patentee 
is  Cartwright.  His  improvement  consists  in  giring  bricks  such  a  form, 
that  they  shall  mutually  lock  or  cramp  each  other.  The  principle  may 
be  comprehended  by  supposing  the  opper  and  lower  beds  of  a  common 
brick,  to  have  a  groove  down  the  middle,  rather  more  than  half  the 
breadth  of  the  brick  ;  this  leaves  a  skonlder  at  each  side  of  the  groove, 
each  of  which  will  be  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  bed  of  the  brick,  and 
to  one-half  of  the  groove.  A  coarse  of  these  bricks  being  laid 
shoulder  to  shoiiilder,  will  form  an  indented  line  of  nearly  equal  divi- 
sions ;  the  grooves  being  made  a  trifle  wider  than  two  of  the  shoulders, 
to  allow  for  a  small  body  of  mortar.  In  laying  the  next  course,  the 
shoulders  of  the  bricks  that  compose  it  will  (all  in  the  grooves  of  the 
first  course,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  first  course  will  fit  into  the 
grooves  of  the  second,  and  the  same  with  all  the  other  courses.  This 
principle  may  be  applied  to  many  fonns,  the  main  point  consists  in 
their  binding  each  other ;  and  the  principal  recommendation  of  the 
form  just  described,  is  its  simplicity.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  bricks  used  in  the  angles  of  walls,  should  correspond  in  shape 
to  each  angle ;  as  the  grooves  in  the  bricks  of  each  wall,  where  they 
cross  or  meet  each  other,  may  be  levelled,  and  the  bricks  lap  iner  as  in 
the  ordinary  method.  To  break  the  joints  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall, 
bricks  of  an  increased  length,  though  of  the  same  breadth,  will  be 
required.  Brickwork  on  this  principle  rerjuires  no  bond-timber ;  one 
general  bond  running  through  and  eoonectiog  the  whole  together ;  and 
the  walls  cannot  either  crack  or  bulge  out,  without  first  breaking  the 
bricks  themseltea. 

When  bricks  of  this  form  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  arches, 
the  sides  of  the  grooves  and  the  siioakiers  should  be  the  radii  of  the 
circle  of  which  the  intended  arth  is  to  be  a  segment.     In  forming  an 
ardi,  the  bricks  most  be  conned  a^rrcss  the  centre  on  which  the  arch  b 
tamed,  and  the  grooved  side  of  the  bricks  most  face  the  workman.     It 
may  be  advisable,  though  not  indispensably  necessary,  in  laying  the 
first  two  or  three  courses  at  least,  to  eommenee  at  the  crown  and  work 
downwards.     The  bricks  mxjr  be  either  laid  in  mortar,  br  dry ;  and  the 
interstires  afterwards  filled  and  wedged  op,  by  pooring  in  lime  putty, 
plaster  of  Fvis,  grootiag,  or  any  other  suitable  material.     It  is  stated, 
tint  amdbes  on  this  princq>le,  having  no  lateral  pressure,  can  neither 
expand  at  the  foot,  nor  spring  at  the  crown ;    consequently  they  want 
no  alw^ments,  reqairing  only  perpendicular  walb  to  rest  npon.     They 
want  no  incmnbent  weight  npoa  the  crown,  to  prevent  their  springing  up, 
Another  of  the  advaitfages  esnaefated  is,  that    the  centres  may  be 
struck  immrdiilily;  so  tiat  the  some  centre,  which  in  no  instance  rer|aires 
to  be  many  feet  in  width,  whatever  may  be  the  breadth  of  the  arch,  may 
be  regalaiiy  shifted  an  the  work  advances.     Bot  the  greatest  advantage 
consists  Hi  the  secarity  it  cfei,  and  that  at  an  economical  rate,  against 
the  possihilty  of  fire ;  for,  from  this  ardi  requiring  no  abutments,  it  may 
be  laid  npos,  or  let  into,  ordinary  walls,  no  stronger  than  what  arc  r#. 
qnifcd  fi>r  tisriirrj  ;  of  which,  snpen^ing  the  use,  it  saves  the  expense. 


Seal'fbBl)  or  tlial  futiil  wliich  lies  between  coal  and  the  rock,  Vtll, 
whcQ  niiKel  nith  a  due  portion  of  clay,  produce  a  kind  of  bricks,  that 
mill  resist  the  action  of  fire.  It  has  been  furlher  discovered,  that  seat- 
coal,  suitably  prepared,  answers  all  the  purposes  of  tarras,  in  coDslmc- 
tioDS  under  water. 

A  great  loss  in  time  and  nialerials  ii  ransed  bv  workmen  haring  Id 
reduce  the  size  of  bricks  to  suit  different  parts.  This  ioconventence  is 
greatly  ubvidted  by  bricks  now  made,  nhlch  ia  their  soft  stale  were 
nearly  cut  through  bv  pressing  a  wire  upon  them  ;  so  that  nhen  used, 
they  can  be  divided,  if  required,  by  a  single  blow.  A  small  portion  of 
these,  mited  nil)i  the  ordinary  kinds,  effects  a  considerable  saving. 

BRICKWORK. — The  practice  in  the  details  of  building  differ  alnoil 
with  the  county.  Sone  are  produced  by  the  local  peculiarities  of 
materials.  In  the  south,  the  scafTulding  for  the  bricklayer  is  at  the 
exterior  of  the  building ;  and  in  Ihe  north,  in  the  inloior.  Without 
canvassing  the  respective  merits  of  each  custom,  it  may  be  observed, 
thdl  when  the  scalTolding  b  erected  in  the  interior  of  n  building,  it 
uftisrs  a  saving  in  expense,  is  an  additional  securily  to  the  notkmen, 
and  is  leu  obstructive  and  dangerous  to  the  public. 

To  oblain  dry  walls,  battening  in  the  interior  has  generally  been 
resorted  to  The  other  courae  often  adopted  to  effect  this,  consist*  in 
laying  the  bricks  in  the  middle  of  the  walls,  nitliout  mortar,  frtrfb  the 
fouling!  to  llie  top.  Another  metliod  is,  leaving  a  half'bricL  cority  in 
the  wall,  not  precisely  in  the  middle,  but  nearer  to  the  inside ;  the  bond 
crossing  the  cavity  aud  connecting  the  wall  at  equal  distances. 

The  effect  of  frost  is  very  injurious  to  new  brickwork.  When  frail 
is  expected,  the  upper  course  of  an  unliniihed  wall,  should  be  protected 
by  straw  or  boarding,  or  buth.  At  such  periods  in  winter,  as  nill 
wlinit  of  bricklaying,  the  mortar  employed  should  be  of  a  greater  cou- 
fistence  than  usual,  and  if  a  small  porliun  of  fresh  powdered  limi 
added,  it  will  materially  hasten  its  setting. 


Immersing  bricks  ii 


water  greatly  strengthens  the  work,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  thty 
should  imbibe  the  same  quantity  of  moisture  in  winter  as  in  summer ; 
but  where  Ibis  plan  is  found  inconvenient,  the  best  substitute  is  to 
sgirinkle  each  course  with  water. 

Mortnr  Ibal  hiu  been  prepared  for  any  length  of  time,  should,  previon 
to  its  being  used,  be  well  worked. 

In  carrying  up  the  walls  of  a  building,  no  aiugle  portion,  if  Ibey  are 
intended  to  be  of  an  equal  height,  should  be  raised  beyond  the  other, 
more  than  the  height  of  one  scaffold,  that  is  four  or  6ve  feet ;  in  onto 
that  they  may  have  an  equal  selllemenl,  and  the  bond  be  more  cob- 
plele.  MHten  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  carry  up  nny  particular  ptrl 
higher  than  Ihe  rest,  each  end  should  be  sloped  off,  in  order  to  furiuih 
a  better  bond  to  the  adjoining  work  nhen  executed. 

When  a  building  is  not  intended  to  be  inaulnted,  either  ei-ery 
stretcher  or  every  alternate  one,  within  nine  inches  from  the  face  of  the 
front  wall,  should  be  left  projecting  half  its  length,  to  give  such  a  hoed 
to  the  intended  buildings,  a*  will  eventually  prevent  those  disagreeable 
disunions  of  (he  brickwork,  which  injure  Ilie  appearance  of  ron- 
tiguous  houses.     An  expert  workman,  having  all  necessary  materials  »l 
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handy  willy  wHh  tbe  aid  of  a  labourer,  iay  from  ten  ta  twelve  hundred 
bricks  per  day. 

BridLWOik  ii  ordiaarily  computed  on  the  supposition  that  a  wall  is 
oaly  one  btick  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  and  when  it  is  either  more  or 
less,  it  mnstBeoessarily  be  brought  to  that  thickness.  When  the  height 
of  a  wall  is  unequal,  take  the  different  heights  and  add  them  together, 
and  dJTide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  heights  taken  ;  the  quotient  will 
gire  the  medium  height.  An  iBdisorimiDate  application  of  this  method, 
is  however  liable  to  error,  unless  where  the  different  heights  are  so 
balaneed  that  the  excess  in  one  pert  may  exactly  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  another.  A  chimney  standing  by  itself,  without  any  party 
wall  adjoining,  is  measured  by  taking  its  girth  for  the  breadth,  and  the 
height  of  the  stoiy  for  its  length;  but  if  the  chimney  stand  against  a 
wall  It  must  be  seasured  round  only  from  wall  to  wall,  for  the  breadth. 
Shafts  of  chimneys  rising  above  the  roof  are  girt  about  for  the  breadth ; 
if  they  be  only  half  a  brick  in  thickness,  they  are  reckoned  as  a  brick ; 
and  if  nine  inchies,  as  a  brick  and  a  half ;  as  a  recompense  for  the  extra 
labour  th^  require,  comprehending  the  plastering.  A  deduction  is 
made  for  the  materials  only,  and  not  for  labour,  for  openings ;  such  as  of 
a  dcwr,  windows,  nidies,  &c. ;  and  allowances  are  granted  to  the  work- 
men for  returns  or  angles  of  walls,  for  feathered  gables,  ornaments,  &c. 
A  rod  of  brickwork  actually  contains  30^  square  yards,  or  272^  square 
feet ;  but  in  practice  it  is  customary  to  consider  the  rod  as  containing 
only  272  feet.  To  compute  the  quantity  of  brickworlrin  a  wall,  multiply 
the  superficial  feet  in  it  by  the  number  of  half  bricks  in  thickness,  and 
(fivide  the  product  by  three ;  and  the  quotient  is  the  content  required. 

Example  1.     How  many  rods  of  brickwork  are  in  a  wall  125ft.  6in. 
long,  by  22ft  Sin.  high,  and  3^  bricks  thick? 


Lei^h  .    . 
Hei^t     . 

ft.   ' 
.    -125 
22 

• 

m. 
6 

8 

ft     in. 
272     3 

m.     R.  yds.  ft. 
3267)79651(24  11  4^ 
6534 

2750 
83 
11 

4 
4 

14311 

Half  bricks 

2844 

• 

3)19912 

8 

7 

13068 

108)  1243  (11 
108 

6637 

7 
12 

163 
108 

79651 

0 

12)     55  (4 
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talk  fanfoiae  VfenOMm,  b;  dncidedmaU,  the  lenglb  I25fl.  I 
■rft^&d  h;  Saft.  Ma.  pre  3S44ft  ^a-  for  tbe  Euperkial  c 
«r  tke  «aO :  wUefc  wdti^a!  by  7,  Ike  halT-bricLs  in  ifae  lUckn 
the  padKl  finM  bf  3,  Ibe  half-brkLi  u  Ihe  ituidan]  thid 
B  wan  1^  bn±,  the  i(Mtie«  6637-,^  solid  feet,  gives  tke  « 
the  vmB  ia  ifsajlinl  Mctnwe:  lliii  qiuntitj  tadliplied  bj  12  to  Ute 
■  the  Ksnwler  7?  "A  dirided  b;-  3U7i  tbe  poduct  of  rediKing  the 
mU  fce«  B  m  rod,  373^  bv  12,  will  fire  24  rodi :  and  the  nvui^n 
«««Atd  bf  108,  (he  twelflh  put  of  «  foot  m  *  square  yard  or  9  fret, 
«iU  qaatr  II  nids  ;  and  (be  icmainder  diiided  bv  12  will  gi*«  -Ijfeet, 
^fctae  Ae  ahole  aobd  oonleiU  o(  the  vsll  24  rods,  1 1  md*,  tni 
4|^fwt«fbria«atL 

The  OBe  opnatiea  m»  be  perfarsed  Inr  dMimab :  but  the  Kwlt 
If  a  Kttle  Ie«  thaa  Ihetmh,  an  aeeaMM  of  the  fractioo  of  h«tgbl  lou 
!■  raoTotiae  8  rachea  iato  a  dfcintal  bartion,  which  eaonot  be  dose 
witha»t  a  wdader. 

lfiii|K  %  The  j^aUe  of  ■  bwMbg  ri*es  20  feet  abore  the  iquare 
of  the  nil,  ahich  ia  36ft.  high,  by  34n.  fiin.  wide  ;   and  the  wall  2^ 
'  '  '"   ~   '*'  'aesL     Required  the  qaanlitT  in   (he  Hrbole  end  of  the 
a  each  part     The  lenflh  36  multiplied  br  the  h^'jEht 
»all  mder  the  gaUe  24fL  6in.   gives  SB2  aqattv  feet ;  whiiJi 
by  5,  the  batf-bricks   in    the    Ihicknew,    and    Ihe  (irwioirl 
hr  3^  the  qnolievt  1470  b  the  staadard  fret ;  aad  ibi*  diiidnl 
the  feet  ia  a  rod,  ne^eettD|;  the  fraction,  giTes  5  nxK 
a  UmiiiiTli  of  110  fen ;  lAirb  dirided  by  9,  the  feet  in  •  srjusre 
sHI  qaMe  13  nnb  and  3  feet  otn ;   nuLing  ibe  cootent  of  the 
hebw  fte  gable.  5  tods,  12  rards,  and  2  fM-i. 

Agaia,  the  gabV  is  a  tTiangle  of  24ft.  fiin.  base,  bj-  20fL  of 
(«nlnl>r:  coBpntiag  this  br  maltipljiag  half  the  height  of 
perpeaiSndaf  br  Ihe  teogtb  of  the  base;  or  h^lf  uf  the  latter  b^ 
ahole  ot  Ihe  fwiaer;  or  the  futi  dimensions  of  eaob,  and  the  pi 
divided  fay  2;  the  renll  will  be  1  rod,  13  rards,  and  I  foot:  and 
two  yiaatitiet  added  together  will  gire  6  rods,  27  TarUs,  and  3  feet, 
f«r  the  total  nteasarement  of  (he  end  wall. 

Faciag  and  ganged  arcbea  are  meajnred  by  (be  superfeia]  tqnan 
loot ;  and  conii'vs  bj  the  Koeal  or  ruaniog  foot 

T^  Mlowinf  is  an  abstract  of  that  portjffn  of  the  Buildtog 
whidi  relates  lo  brirklajers.  All  tbe  buildings  ereeled  ia  Loodnn 
the  sereral  parishes  within  the  bills  of  morlalllr,  are  subjected  (a 
regulations  of  this  art ;  beiug  the  14  Geo.  III. 

Ererv   master  brickbyer   must  give  (wenty-fuur  houn  nodr 
nirreror   of  the  district,  from   the  first   to  the  seventh    rate, 
building  (o  be  altered  or  ereoled;  but  if  the  building  is  to  be  p)J 
planied,  or  brgiin  wiih  wood,  a  becomes  the  botiness  of  Ihe 
gire  such  notice. 

The  footings  of  tha  walU  are  to  have  equal  prujeclioaa  on 
but  where  anv  adjoining  buililiog  will   not  admit  of  lui' 
be  made  on   tbe  side  adjoining   to  such  building,  it  is 

lb  as  nearly  as  the  ate  will  allow,  Aceording  to  each  of  the  four 
The  timbers  in  each  tatCf  as  girders,  bean 


wi  Ae  m3  «91  sank.  pnnvWi 


Eiviy  firoal,  mktg  cr  ead  v«ll  mat  haa^  m  p«rtT«wal1>  k  tiefm<>i  an 
extennl  waO. 

BslaBal  fnlb»  aad  •tter  ezteraal  ndoinres  to  iWe  int«  Mr\>iHU 
tkvd,  fBvthy  ead  ffth  ntet  of  Indldiogs,  arasl  be  of  biiok«  stouts 
aitiidd  ■toae,  lead^  «opp^»  t>Bf  9lmte»  tile,  or  iron :  or  of  «oMr  or  nil 
of  tlwK  Batoiib;  ezeepi  the  piukiagy  piling*  &c.  lor  tlie  (tHUKJutiou, 
which  maj  be  ef  wood. 

If  uf  part  of  SB  eztemel  wmll  of  the  lust  ud  second  rmt«^  U  hiilll 
wlwllj  of  iloae»  ii  is  not  to  be  less  in  thickness  tbsn  M  foUowii  >— > 
§ni  rate,  foarteen  iBches  below  the  ground-floor ;  second  mte,  nlnn 
inches  shore  the  ground  floor. 

Where  a  reee»  b  sMant  to  be  made  in  an  external  wall.  It  miiMt  )ki 
ar^ed  over,  in  sodi  a  manner,  that  the  arch  and  the  back  of  mioh 
reeeas  shall  respectiTeljr  be  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick  In  ln^nirth  ; 
henoe  a  leeeM  cannot  be  made  in  walls,  except  they  exceed  one  brick 
in  thieknem. 

No  external  wall  of  the  fint,  second,  third,  and  fourth  rate,  U  c«vi«r 
to  beeoipie  a  partj-wall ;  unless  the  same  shall  be  of  lueh  hfll|rh(  and 
thiduess  aboVe  the  footing,  as  is  required  for  each  party-wall  of  ll« 
respeetive  rate. 

PARTY   WALLS. 

Boilings  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  rate,  which  arn  hot 
designed  by  the  owner  thereof  to  hsTe  separate  and  distinct  sliln  walU, 
on  soch  puts  as  maybe  contiguous  to  other  buildings,  must  hsvn  imrty 
walls.  Th^  are  to  be  placed  half  and  half  on  the  ground  of  huiJi 
owner,  or  of  each  building  respeetirely ;  and  may  be  \m\\i  lh«*r4«on, 
without  any  notice  bang  given  to  the  owner  of  the  other  |Hiri,  th«  Ar*! 
builder  haring  a  right  so  to  do  when  building  against  fmmni  i^rttmtii. 

Pkrty-walls,  diimneys,  and  chimney  shafts,  hereafler  to  \m  IwlK, 
must  be  of  good  sound  brick  or  stone,  or  of  sound  hfUslut  sn4  H^ttm 
together;  and  nmst  be  eoped  with  stone,  tilet  or  brick* 

Party-walls,  or  additions  thereto,  mnst  be  carried  up  tblrt«en  \m  kM9 
abo?e  the  roo^  measured  at  right  eagles  with  the  bsdk  «f  IM  fitfUf , 
and  twelve  inches  abore  the  gutter  of  the  highest  buildieg  wUU^U  i^M*  • 
against  it  But  where  the  height  of  a  partyHrall  s^  ^nrrind  m^i  «s>^4.^'« 
the  height  of  the  blocking  eoane  or  paispet^  k  may  Im  m^  Um  iU^n 
one  foot  above  the  gutter,  isr  the  disteaee  ^4  im*^  1mA  «ts  i'^U^it 
firom  the  Unmt  of  the  blacking  eoane  or  parapet 

Wheie  dofew  (a  fewi  apfiailofurtiari  windwws  <g  <5(wfc/  ^*Akui4 
erections  are  iied  ia  aay  Ikt  erMot^  •Mbte  (Cmt  tei  mH  m^  Y^^i 


wan,  sochpartyHnUislohecanrfialiyefliMtiMdk^MMr^  §mmtM4 
extend  at  least  two  teH  widtr,  miU  db0  tM  ti^  0t  mt^ff  m^ 
dormer  or  ereetioB. 

No  new  H  to  be  kemlMr  Ml*  i»  Mf  |M!P>«mS  i^  at  iMy 
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c. 


CABINET. — A  name  applied  to  a  small  retired  apartment ;  as  al*j  to 
that  part  of  a  building  which  serves  to  contain  collections  of  paintings, 
plant"),  a  -iTua^s,  coins,  minerals,  and  cariosities  of  erery  description. 

C  A  DLE. — A  wreathed  circolar  moulding.  Also  the  staff  which  is  left 
i  i  t  he  lower  part  of  the  flatings  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  cohimos. 

CAISSON. — A  kind  of  diest  or  case,  osed  in  the  constroctioD  of 
bridges,  of  a  sufficient  nie  to  contain  an  entire  pier,  which  b  built  in 
iL  The  caisson  sinks  to  the  bed  of  the  river  as  the  work  airances, 
and  the  sides  are  remored  from  the  bottom,  leaving  the  lower  part 
under  the  pier. 

CAMBER. — ^The  roundness  of  the  upper  side  of  a  beam,  made  to 
prevent  its  sinking  beyond  a  straight  line,  hy  the  continued  weight  it 
may  be  requ'red  to  support.  The  convexity  may  be  about  one  ixh  ia 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet 

CAMBER  BEAMS.— -Those  beams  employed  in  truncated  roots. 
Their  middle  b  raised  to  a  very  obtuse  angle,  in  order  to  throw  of 
the  rain. 

CANTILE\*£RS.— A  kind  of  plain  mutules,  placed  under  the  soffit 
of  cornices  of  great  projection  ;  hence  they  are  called  cantilever-comicn. 

CAPITAL. — ^The  upper  part  of  a  column.  See  the  diflferent  orders 
with  the  Plates  and  Tables  in  the  Aechitectueal  Directob. 

CARCASS  OF  A  BUILDING.— A  building,  before  the  flooring 
boards  are  laid,  or  the  walls  plastered. 

CARPENTRY.— The  art  of  carpentiy  b  chiefly  directed  to  the 
support  of  weight  or  pressure. 

With  respect  to  the  scantling  and  lengths  of  timber  employed  in 
carpentry,  many  different  opinions  exist. 

Beams  should  not  exceed  15  feet  in  bearing;  and  those  of  20  fe^t 
and  upwards  ought  to  be  trussed  up  in  one  or  more  places.  The 
bearing  of  rafters  should  not  be  more  than  10  feet,  especially  in  rools 
of  a  very  low  pitch  ;  the  coverings  of  which  act  with  a  greater  pressure 
on  their  rafters  than  those  of  a  higher  pitch. 

Timber  is  considerably  weakened  by  its  own  weight,  unless  it  stands 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  and  when  a  mortise  b  required  to  be  cut 
i:i  the  side  of  such  timber,  it  will  retain  greater  strength  if  cut  near  the 
top.  than  when  made  at  the  lower  part,  if  the  tenon  be  driven  in  tight 
s->  as  t'^  fill  the  mortise. 

-As  the  bon  l;pg  cf  timber  is  governed  by  the  weight  with  which  it 
iray  be  loaJetl.  a  l>eam  ought  not  to  support  for  any  considerable  time 
;ih  TO  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  weight  it  will  boar  without 
fraot::rin£r.  For  experiment  proves,  that  a  much  less  weight  is  requireil 
t  »  hrc:\V  a  ]>i<»cr»  of  timber,  when  hune  to  it  for  a  considerable  period, 
t'l.ni  that  whioh  WvMild  hreak  it  \vh  »n  first  applied. 

If  serenil  pieces  of  timb»r.  of  the  samt*  scantling  and  length,  are 
!::i  1  upon  earh  (»lher.  a»Hl  snpporfecl  at  each  euil,  they  will  possess  no 
groater  st-engfh  than  when  placet!  side  by  side  ;  or  the  pieces  that  arc 
appli.Nl  aboVv.*  each  other,  are  no  stronger  than  a  single  piece,  whose 
wiJih  is  that  of  the  several  pioces.  an'l  its  depth  that  of  one  of  theset 


Hence,  it  is  iitclusa  to  cut  a  piece  of  titober  iongitucrmBUj'  for  thfl  ' 
purpaie  of  applying  llie  pieces  so  cut  one  above  another ;  for  theie. 
pieces  are  not  so  strong  as  before,  even  when  bolted. 

In  making  choice  of  timber,  care  shuuld  be  taken  to  avoid  knotty  and 
rTo»  grained  nood,  such  plerea  Dot  having  equal  strength  with  thoie 
niiirh  are  straight  In  the  grjin  ;  and  if  judgment  be  nut  exercised  in 
■electing  timber,  the  application  of  rules  to  determine  its  strength  is 
useless  Timber  in  general  retains  some  degree  of  moisture ;  hence 
bearing  timber  ooght  to  have  a  moderate  camber,  or  roundness,  on  the 
upper  «ide,  as  timber  will  sway,  even  from  its  own  weight,  until  divested 
uf  all  noisture.  It  a  likewise  beat  to  truss  girders  when  they  are  lirst 
Bairn,  as  in  drying  and  shrinking  the  trusses  become  lighter.  The 
camber  iu  bearers  or  ties,  should  be  effected  either  in  their  cutting,  or 
otherwise  in  framing  them;  and  may  average  about  one  inch  in  twen^ 
f««t.  This  is  equally  applicable  to  principle  rafters  j  because  without 
this  precaution,  limbers  in  general  though  well  framed,  will,  from  the 
sbrinking  of  the  timber  and  the  weight  of  llie  covering,  eventually  sway. 

Case  bays  in  roofs  and  floors  should  not,  if  practicable,  exceed  twelve 
fe«t ;  tlut  is,  the  bearing  of  the  purlines  and  joists.  In  bridging  floors, 
the  binding  or  itroog  joists  should  not  be  above  five  feet  apart ;  nor  the 
bridging  or  common  joists  more  than  twelve  inches.  Also,  in  fltting 
down  tie-beams  npon  the  wall  plates,  the  cocking  should  not  be  made 
too  large,  nor  too  near  the  outside  of  the  wall-plate  ;  for  the  grain  of 
the  wood  being  cut  across  in  the  tie-beam,  the  piece  that  remains  upon 
its  end  will  be  apt  to  split  off;  whilst  keeping  it  near  the  inside,  will 
tend  to  secure  it. 

Double  tenons  should  not  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  bearing,  as  in 
binding-joists,  c«mmon  joists,  or  purlines.  In  the  first  place,  they  greatly 
veaken  the  part  they  are  framed  into  ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  to  have  a  draught  in  both  tenons,  that  is,  to  draw  both 
joints  close.  For  the  pin,  in  passing  through  both  tenons,  if  there  be  a 
draught  in  each,  will  bend  so  much,  that,  unless  it  be  very  tough,  it  will 
break  in  driving,  and  consequently  be  injurious.  Roofs  are  considerably 
•IroDger  when  the  purlines  are  notched  above  the  principal  rafters,  than 
when  they  are  framed  into  the  side  of  the  principals ;  for  when  any. 
weight  is  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  purline,  according  to  this  plan,  it 
cannot  bend,  from  being  confined  by  other  rafters  ;  and  should  it  so 
occur,  the  sides  of  the  other  rafters  must  necessarily  bend  with  it;  con- 
sequently it  receives  additional  strength  from  the  other  rafters. 

The  strength  of  the  limber  is  exerted  in  four  dilTerent  ways ;  in  sus- 
taining a  longitudinal  tension ;  aa  in  tie-beams:  in  supporting  a  kngitudinal 
compression  ;  as  in  bearing-posts :  in  withstanding  a  transverse  prescuie  ; 
a*  in  joists,  &c. :  and,  in  opposing  the  act  of  twisting  or  wrenching. 

Longitudinal  tension.  The  tension  which  n  piece  of  timber  can  beer 
when  pulled  lengthways,  depends  on  (he  oohesion  of  any  cross  section. 
As  the  material  stretches  out,  the  longitudinal  attraction  of  the  paiticles 
becomes  augmented.  This  increase  is,  at  first,  proportional  to  the 
dilatation ;  but  it  afterwards  decreases  slowly,  and  a  small  additional 
"  I  is  then  sufficient  to  produce  that  limit  of  extension  whith  occasions 
fracture.     Its  length  will  not  influence  the  greatest  strain  wlikh 
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it  can  bear,  ihb  being  determined  entirely  by  the  smallest  cross  section, 
where  the  dislocation  of  the  particles  will  take  place. 

The  following  table  shews  the  weights  which  were  necessary  to  tear 
asunder  rods  of  the  principal  kinds  of  wood,  whose  bases  were  each  a 
square  inch,  the  weights  being  applied  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 
Beech,  oak  ....         17,300  lbs. 

Alder 13,900 

Elm 13,200 

Mnlberry 12,500 

Willow 12,500 

Ash 12,000 

Plum 11,800 

Elder 10,000 

Fir  8,330 

Pitch,  pine  ...         -  7,656 

Cypress 6,000 

Poplar 5,500 

Cedar 4,880 

Rondelet  asserts  the  relative  strength  of  oak  and  fir  to  be,  when  em- 
ployed in  longitudinal  tension,  as  17  is  to  11. 

Longitudinal  compression.  The  compression  which  any  piece  of 
timber  suffers  is  at  first  equal  to  the  dilatation  occasioned  by  an  equal 
and  opposite  strain,  being  in  both  eases  proportional  to  the  modulus  of 
elasticity.  But  while  the  incumbent  weight  is  increased,  the  power  of 
resistance  likewise  augments,  so  long  as  the  piece  withstands  infiexure. 
After  it  begins  to  bend,  a  lateral  disruption  quickly  t;ikes  place.  A 
slender  vertical  prism  b  hence  capable  of  supporting  less  weight  than 
tension.  Thus  a  cube  of  English  oak  was  crushed  by  a  load  of  38601b8. 
but  a  rod  of  an  inch  square,  and  five  inches  high,  was  fractured  bj  a 
weight  of  2572  lbs.  It  would  evidently  have  been  weaker  had  its 
length  been  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scantling  of  a  piece 
be  considerable  in  proportion  to  its  height,  it  will  sustain  a  greater 
pressure  than  its  cohesive  power. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Rondelet,  made  on  cubes  of  an  inch 
in  length,  it  required  from  5,000  to  6,000  lbs.  per  square  Inch  to  cmsh 
oak  ;  and  under  this  pressure  its  length  was  reduced  more  than  one- 
third.  To  crush  fir,  it  required  from  6,000  to  7,000  lbs.  per  square 
rnch,  and  the  lenorth  was  reduced  one-half.  Hence  he  remarks,  that 
the  relative  strength  between  oak  and  fir,  when  employed  in  a  vertical 
position  for  bearing,  is  as  100  to  119  ;  that  is,  that  fir,  in  the  situation 
of  a  vertical  bearer,  is  one-fifth  stronger  than  oak  when  employed  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Ronnie's  trials  are  considerably  lower  than  those 
of  M.  Rondelet ;  they  were  given  as  follows  : — 

A  cubic  inch  of  Elm  was  crushed  by  -  -     1 ,284  lbs. 

American  pine  -         -     1,606 

White  deal        -         -         -     1,928 
English  oak       -         -         -     3,860 
English  oak,  4  inches  long        5,147 
Hence,  if  the  cubic  content  of  a  piece  of  timber  in  inches,  be  mnUi- 
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pHed  fay  the  weight  that  has  been  found  capable  of  eradiiag  a  tqoare 
inch  of  the  tame  kind  of  wood,  then  one-fointh  of  the  product  will  gire 
the  load  in  pounds  which  the  piece  will  bear  with  safety.  Thus,  leipiired 
the  load  tluit  a  piece  of  oak,  six  inches  fay  four,  will  cany  with  safety. 

Then,  6  x  4^24  indies;  and,  according  to  Reimiet  a  piece  of  oak  is 
cmshed  by  3^0  lbs. ;  consequently  ^^  X  ^860^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
required.  4 

In  general,  while  tiie  resisting  mass  pmseiTca  its  erect  form,  the 
sereral  sections  are  compressed  ami  extoided  fay  additioBal  weight ;  and 
their  repellent  particles  are  not  only  brought  nearer,  but  multiplied. 
Thb  repulsion  is  likewise  increased  by  the  -lateral' action  arising  from 
the  confined  ring  of  detruaaon.  Hie  primary  resistance  booomes  hence 
greatly  augmented  in  the  pr<^;ress  of  loading  the  pillar. 

Transrerae  or  lateral  pressure.  The  strength  of  a  beam,  hanng  one 
end  finnly  inserted  in  a  wall,  or  its  power  to  resist  a  pressure  at  its 
opposite  extremity,  is  comj^ounded  of  the  direct  ratios  of  its  breadth, 
and  of  the  square  of  its  depUi,  and  the  interse  ratio  of  its  length.  Thus, 
a  beam  hanng  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  anbther,  but  twice  the 
depth,  is  four  times  stronger ;  and  w  beam  of  the  same"  depth  and  breadth 
and  double  the  length,  is  only  half  as  strong.  Hence>  also,  a  beam, 
whooe  depth  is  triple  its  width,  will  sustain  a  load  three  times  greater. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  square  prism  will  have  its  strength  inTeraely  to 
its  length  and  the  cube  of  its  thickness. 


A  TABLE 

THB   RBLATHTB 

STBBNGTH  OF   TIMBER   COMPARED   WITH 

CUBIC   CONTENTS. 

1 

COMPARATIYB 

CtTBIC 

DIMBN8ION  OF  THE  PIECES. 

STRBltOTH. 

C0N1*BNT8. 

Braadth. 

DqpU. 

12  in. 

12  in. 

1728 

144 

11 

13 

1852 

143 

10 

14 

1960 

140 

9 

15 

2025 

135 

8 

16 

2048 

128 

7 

17 

2023 

119 

6 

18 

1944 

108 

5 

19 

1805 

95 

4 

20 

1600 

80 

3 

21 

1323 

63 

2 

22 

968 

44 

1 

23 

529 

23 

Tlius  it  is  shown  in  the  abore  table,  that  in  the  piece  wUUU  U 
12  X  12,  the  comparatire  strength  is  1728»  and  the  eubid  eoniMUi  1 44  ; 
which  establishes  the  relation  between  the  strength  and  S'dldity,  a«  12 
to  1 .     But  the  last  piece,  that  is  1  x  23,  the  sUength  is  529,  an^i  tli4i 
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-ecwlrat  23.     ConseqneiitlT,  the  first  ]Meee,  whi^  is  aqaare,  wiU  barep 
hi  eoBpanflOii  witk  its  cabic  contea!,  kmlf  tlM  ftrength  of  the  latter. 

la  general,  the  resistaiiee  of  a  beam  of  way  form,  bat  of  a  girea 
leilgth,  to  a  crou  strain,  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  whole  power 
exerted  were  collected  in  the  centre  of  gravity  o^  each  section.  Thus 
the  strain  of  a  triangular  prism,  may  be  coaeeired  as  concentrated- io  a 
point  at  one-third  of  the  distance  of  the  perpendicnlar  firom  the  vertex 
to  the  base.  Soch  prism  is,  therefore,  twice  as  strong  when  placed  on 
its  edge  as  when  laid  on  its  ade.  This  simple  €ict  is  of  some  import- 
mnce  in  the  practice  of  carpentry.  If  a  beam  be  sopported  horisontally 
at  both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  the  pceamre  will  be  equally 
shared  between  the  props.  The  eiect  is  the  ame,  as  if  it  were  fixed 
at  the  middle,  and  each  end  pulled  upwards  by  half  its  load.  The 
breahing  weight  is  consequently  double  that  which  would  be  required 
to  firacture  a  beam  of  half  the  length,  baring  one  end  fixed  in  a  wall 
Hence,  this  limit  is  iuTeisely  as  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  directly  ^ 
the  breadth  and  the  square  of  the  depth.  Thus,  a  piece  of  oak,  fonr 
inches  square  andiea  Xeet Jang»  bridge  noder  the  weight. of  40151bs. ; 
and  ano^er  of  the  same  timber^  eight  inches  square  and  twenty  feet 
long,  was  broken  by  a  load  of  16,700  lbs.  The  latter  being  twl^ce  the 
thkkaesB,  woald  hava  badto  eight  times  stronger  with  the  same  leugtli  \ 
but  the  length  being  dflmUtid,  ledooed  the  excess  to  four  times. 

Rondelet  states,  that  the  comparatife  strength  between  ^  and  oakj 
when  employed  for  horizontal  bearing,  is  as  8  to  9.  , 

Duhamel  made  the  following  experiments  >— A  piece  of  oak  9*4 
inches  deep,  and  10*66  inches  in  breadth,  was  placed  upon  two  supports, 
34*5  inches  distant ;  and  a  weight  of  81 98  pounds  was  suspended  to 
the  middle,  which  bent  it  373  inches.  The  piece  broke  with  9613 
pounds ;  but  on  examination,  the  timber  was  found  to  be  fiiulty. 

Another  piece  of  oak,  which  was  sound  and  strught  grained,  th^ 
depth  12-2  inches,  the  breadth  10*66  inches,  and  the  bearing  243 
feet,  with  a  weight  of  8198  pounds,  bent  2*65  inches. 

A  third  p'ere  of  oak,  like  the  last,  sound  and  straight  grained,  wa4 
tried;  its  depth  was  13*83  inches,  the  breadth  12*8  indies,  and  ^c 
length  24*5  feet ;  and  with  a  weight  of  8198  pounds,  it  bent  an  iobh 
in  the  middle. 

The  strength  of  wood  of  the  same  kind,  is,  it  will  be  observed, 
extremely  variable,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  sitaa^ 
tion  and  the  climate  where  it  is  grown.  The  following  tables  present 
the  results  of  the  experiments  6f  Barlowe,  EbUes,  Tredgold,  and 
Buffbn. 
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BMt  ia 

W^lfkt 

SpMiAe 

LMftk 

■kvMHli 

D«ptk 

iaspvfKit^ 

GiBTlty. 

inlwi. 

iaiadMs. 

iaiookn. 

ta 

Mlddto.  In 

English  oak     .     . 

poaads. 

•960 

2 

2 

1275 

200 

Adriatic  oak    .     . 

•948 

2 

2 

155 

150 

1-  Canadian  oak  .     . 

•867 

2 

2 

107 

225 

Dantzic  oak     .     . 

•J  87 

2 

2 

126 

200 

Riga  fie      .     .     . 

•765 

2 

2 

-912 

150 

Scotch  fir  •     .     . 

•715 

2 

2 

1560 

125 

Pitch  pine  .     .     . 

•712 

2 

2 

133 

150 

New  England  fir  . 

•560 

2 

2 

•970 

150 

Ash 

•760 

2 

2 

127 

225 

Teak     .... 

•744 

2 

2 

1-276 

300 

Beech         .     .     . 

•688 

2 

2 

1025 

150 

Knn  •     .     •     •     . 

•540 

2 

2 

1-42 

125 

Oak,  English,  young  tree  . 
Norway  fir,  fiom  Longsound 
Oak,  from  Riga  .... 
Christiana  white  deal    .     . 
American  pine,  Weymouth 
Ash,  from  young  tree    .     . 

Ash 

American  white  spruce  .  . 
Oak,  medium  quality  .  . 
Beech,  medium  quality  .  . 
Oak,  old  ship  timber  .  . 
Mahogany,  Honduras,  seasoned 
Ash,  medUum  quality  .  . 
Larch,  choice  specimen 
Acacia,  green     .... 

Plane  tree 

Scotch  fir,  English  growth 
Poplar  ^abele)     .... 
Larch,  medium  quality  •     . 

Oak,  green 

Oak,  from  old  tree  .     .     . 

Memel  fir 

Sycamore 

Alder    

Riga  fir 


UrBfth 
iafe«t 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

25 

25 

2 

2-5 

2-5 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

2-5 

25 

25 

2 

25 

25 

2  5 

25 


BNadih 
ialaekM. 


Dapth 

la  lachat. 


WalyM  In 

pouadi 

tiMl  liroke 


482 
396 

357 

313 
329 
324 
314 
285 
2N4 
271 
201 
255 
254 
253 
249 
243 
233 
22H 
223 

219 
21H 
2lH 
211 
212 
212 
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Birch 

Walnut,  green  .... 
Elm,  wych,  green  .  .  . 
Spruce  iir,  British  growth  . 
Chesnut,  green  .... 
Mahogany,  Spanish,  seasoned 
Ceiiar  of  Lebanus,  dry  . 
Scutch  fir,  Engliiih  growth 

Willow 

Poplar,  Lombardy     .     . 
Larch,  very  young  wood     . 

Oak,  green 

Teak 

Mar  forest  fir 


LMftk. 
infMt. 

BrMdtli 
iBtaehM. 

Depth 
iaiacbea. 

Weiglit  la 

pounds 

tbfttbrak* 

thepteee. 

2-5 

207 

2-5 

195 

25 

195 

25 

186 

2-5 

180 

25 

170 

25 

165 

25 

157 

2-5 

1                1 

146 

25 

1                1 

131 

2-5 

1 

129 

1175 

1 

25812 

7 

1 

820 

7 

1 

360 

If  a  piece  be  spliced  on  a  divided  beam,  equal  in  depth  to  half  the 
depth  of  the  beam,  the  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  beam, 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  0*54. 

Hie  following  is  an  abstract  of  tliat  portion  of  the  building  act, 
which  relates  to  carpenters  ;  and  to  which  all  buildings  erected  in 
London,  and  the  several  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  are 
subjected. 

Timber  partitions  between  building  and  building,  erected  or  erecting 
previous  to  the  passing  uf  the  act,  may  remain  till  one  of  the  adjoining 
houses  is  rebuilt,  or  till  one  of  the  fronts,  or  two-thirds  of  the  fronts 
which  abut  on  surh  timber  partition,  is  taken  down  to  the  breBumnier, 
or  one-pair  of  stairs  floor,  and  rebuilt 

Three  months'  notice  of  the  pulling  down  of  snch  wooden  pnrtitioiis, 
when  decayed  or  of  insufficient  thickness,  is  to  be  given  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  a  house ;  and  if  the  house  be 
empty,  such  notice  to  be  stuck  up  on  the  front,  or  front  door  of  it. 

No  timber  hereafter  to  be  laid  in  any  party-arch,  or  party-wall, 
except  for  bond  to  the  same;  nor  any  bond  timber  within  nine  tnohesof 
the  opening  of  a  chimney,  nor  within  five  inches  of  the  flae ;  nor  axnr 
timber  within  two  feet  of  any  oven,  stove,  copper,  still,  boiler,  or  furnace. 

The  wood  work  of  rhmney  breasts  to  be  fastened  to  the  said  breait 
with  iron  wall  hooks,  spikes,  nails,  or  holdfasts,  which  most  not  be 
driven  more  than  three  inches  into  the  wall,  nor  nearer  than  four  indies 
to  the  inside  of  the  opening  of  the  chimney. 

No  timber  hearer  to  wooden  stairs  let  into  an  old  party-wall,  must 
come  nearer  than  eight  inches  and  a  half  to  the  flue,  nor  nearer  than 
four  inches  to  the  internal  finishing  of  the  adjoining  building. 

No  timber  to  be  laid  under  any  hearth  to  a  chimney,  nearer  than 
eighteen  \ncYics  to  live  u^per  surface  of  such  hearth. 
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No  timber  must  be  laid  nearer  than  eighteen  inches  to  any  door  of 
commimicationy  through  the  party-walls  of  warehouses  and  stables. 

Bressammeri,  story-posts,  and  plates  thereto,  are  only  permitted  in 
the  ground  story,  and  may  stand  eren  or  fair  with  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  bat  must  go  no  deeper  than  two  inches  into  a  party-wall ;  nor 
nearer  than  seven  inches  to  the  centre  of  a  party-wall,  when  it  is  two 
brieks  thick ;  nor  nearer  than  four  inches  and  a  half,  provided  the 
party-wall  does  not  exceed  one  brick  and  a  half  in  thickness. 

Bveij  comer  story-post  mnst  be  of  oak,  and  at  least  twelve  inches 
■qnarey  when  employed  for  the  support  of  two  fronts. 

Window  frames  and  door  frames  to  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
rate  classes,  are  to  be  recessed  in  reveals,  four  inches  at  least 

Door-cases  and  doors  to  warehouses  only,  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
or  fourth  rate  classes,  may  stand  fair  or  even  with  the  outward  face  of 
the  wall. 

No  external  decoration  to  be  of  wood,  except  cornices  or  dressings 
to  shop  windows,  frontispieces  to  doorwajrs  of  the  second,  third,  ani 
fourth  rate  classes,  and  covered  ways  or  porticoes  to  buildings ;  but 
not  to  project  beyond  the  original  line  of  the  house  in  any  street  or 
way.  Sttdi  covered  way  or  portico  not  to  be  covered  with  wood ;  nor 
inek  cornice,  covered  way,  or  roof  of  the  portico,  to  be  higher  than  the 
underside  of  the  sill  to  the  windows  of  the  one  pair  of  stairs  floor.  No 
flat  gutter  or  roof,  nor  any  turret,  dormer,  or  lantern  light,  or  other 
erection  placed  on  the  flat  of  the  roof  belonging  to  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rate  classes,  to  be  of  wood. 

No  wooden  water  tanks,  or  trunks,  must  be  higher  from  the  ground 
than  the  tops  of  the  windows  of  the  ground  story. 

CARRY4JP.— -Used  by  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  s3mon3rmou8ly 
with  bring-up;  each  equally  signifying  build-up,  when  applied  to  a 
atmck  of  chimnies,  or  a  wall. 

Caktatidx9.— »506  Ionic  Obdss,  in  the  Dibector. 

CASTING.— WARPING.— The  twisting  of  the  surfaces  of  a  piece 
of  wood  from  their  former  position,  arising  from  a  partial  influence  of 
Iwst  or  moisture,  inequality  of  texture,  or  by  weight. 

CAVBTTO.— A  hollow  or  concave  moulding,  being  the  fourth  part 
ef  a  circle.     See  pi.  2. 

CAULICOLI. — ^Applied  to  the  small  volutes  of  the  Corinthian  capital ; 
though  it  properly  belongs  only  to  the  stems  from  whence  they  spring, 

CEUJNG.^-Ceilings  are  generally  plastered  upon  laths  nailed  to 
the  joists,  and  are  set  in  two  difierent  ways.  The  best  Is  niimed 
gauge.  Conunon  ceilings  have  no  hair  mixed  in  the  plaster,  it  b<*ing 
the  same  as  that  used  for  the  finishing  coat  for  walls  set  for  papi^. 
The  setting  ooat  of  the  best  ceilings,  is  compoaed  of  fine  stufl"  and 
plaster,  or  patty  and  plaster. 

CSnJNG-JOISTS.— Small  pieces  of  timber  fixed  to  the  undf  ruIdH 
of  the  binding-joists.  Ceiling-joists  require  to  be  no  thicker  than  Is 
Beoessary  to  ludl  the  laths  to:  stufl"  two  inches  in  breadth  it  «u(licii*ia 
lor  that  purpose. 

It  is  a  better  method  to  notch  ceiling-joists  to  the  under  sidtt  «if  Om 
bioding-joists,   uid  nail  them,  than  to  mortise  and  rhase  the  in  iii » 
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bpi'aiise  it  nnt  only  requires  les?  lahunr,  bulpmtrtes  (beitlrL-ntrltiil 
biiidiiig-juisla,   nnd  the   ceiling  stands  better.      Oak  is  i 
inaterinl  for  ceiling-joisls  a*  fir,  because  it  it  more  »abi«<cit  to  i 
puriiFularlv  if  it  be  not  veil  veasoned. 

CEMENT. — Calt^arSDus  cements  are   of  three  kimb  :   nmpie  a 
reniu  cement,  water  cement,  and  maltha. 

The  follovring  are  iiciine  of  the  ben  melbods  of  preparing'  dnrmble 

Sharp  sand,  free  tram  ctay,  salts,  calcareoos,  ^jpaeoiia,  or  othei 
gr.tin  less  bard  and  durable  thun  qiiarlf,  Is  the  best.  Wb«D  a  raun 
and  a  fine  sand,  similar  in  the  siie  uf  their  grains  to  the  evars*  aiul 
Rne  sand  described  below,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  lovalitT,  r*«4y  Xox 
UK,  the  foltoning  method  of  cleansing-  and  sortine;  it  mar  be  ■ 
ployed.  Sift  the  sand  hj  itreaming  clear  water  Ihrongh  n  ri«*Bifl 
will  permit  all  grsins  not  larger  than  one-siKteenlh  of  a 
the  water  being  so  regulated  as  to  wash  awaj-  the  finer  pBrtidea 
sand,  clay,  and  all  lighter  mailer.  The  coarse  nibbUh  r 
tht  sieve  must  be  thrown  aside.  The  sand  whtcb  has  paa 
I  he  sieve  must  be  further  cleansed  and  sorted  into  two 
means  of  a  sieve  that  allows  no  grains  to  pass  but  snch  as  are  le« 
■me-thineeath  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  That  porlioo  wkkh  p 
through  this  sieve,  may  be  termed  Gne,  and  the  other  part  coone 
Rach  should  be  dried  either  by  means  of  the  sun  or  a  fire. 

Th.it   kind  of  lime  sbonid  be  chosen  which  heats  the  most  i> 
ing.  and  slakes  in  the  shortest  time  when  properly  waterwl ;   nhi 
fresh  from  the  kiln,  and  has  been  kept  close  covered  ;  which  dj 
in  dniilleil  vinegar  with  the  least  effervescence,  and  teav»s  ll 
residue  Insoluble:  and  in  this  residue  the  smallest  qiuuttitT  of  d 
gypBum,  &c.    Put  fourteen  pounds  of  such  line  into  a  b 
.ififl  finer  than  the  one  last  mentioned.      Slake  the  lime  by  aHer 
plunging  it  into  and  raising  it  out  of  a  butt  of  soft  water, 
the  matter  that  does  not  easily  pass  tbrongh  the  *ie*»,  miiA 
portions  of  lime  in  a  similar  manner,  until   ns  maay  oudm 
have  p.-iSsed  through  the  sieve,  as  there  are  quarts  of  wal«r  la  tl 
This  Is  the  lime-water,  which  contributes  materially  to  the  esecBt 
the  stucco.      When  it   has   received   a   sufficient  portioQ   of  tin 
should  be  closely  covered  until  it  becomes  clear;  and  tluiii  he  d 
off,   by  means  of  wooden  taps,  placed  Rt  different  heights,,  is  Ibe  I 
subsides,  without  breaking  the  cnist  formed  on  the  furfara. 
saline  matter  the  wnter  contains,  the  better  will  be  tJie  qsalit*  o^fl 
liquor ;  which  should  be  kept  in  air-tight  ressris  till  used. 

Slake  fifty-six  pounds  of  lime,  choaen   as  b'.-fare  dinscted,  by  § 
ally  sprinkling  on  it  the  lime-water.     Sift  the  sl.ikiMl  (lorlioa  a 
lime   immediately  through  the  last  mentioned  ine  hnaa  win  i 
Tlie  lime  which  passes  must  be   used    quloklyv   or  kept    in   air- 
v(H»el«,  and  the  rest  rejected.     This  finer,  rtrli  purl  of  the  linn,  4 
be  called  purified  lime.      It  is  better  to  sift  ibe  lime  Inrnvdlately  # 
the  sUking,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill-burtil  lime  and  other  n 
able  matter  from  pasHing  through  the  rievn. 

To  mix  this  ccmeni,   take  fifly-sli  ponnds'of  cxiams  and   f 
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poondi  of  fuM  sand,  mixing  and  spreading  it  so  far  as  to  form  a  flat  bed 
oi  six  inches  deep.  To  this,  as  much  lime-water  must  be  added  as  it 
caQ  possibly  retain.  To  the  moistened  sand  add  fourteen  pounds  of 
the  porified  lime,  in  several  successive  portions,  and  mix  them  well. 
Lastly,  add  fourteen  pounds  of  bone-ashes,  thoroughly  mixing  and 
beating  the  whole  together.  As  the  above  cement  is  shorter  than 
water  or  common  stucco,  uid  dries  sooner,  it  should  be  worked  expe- 
ditiously ;  and,  in  stuccoing,  should  be  laid  on  by  sliding  the  trowel 
upwards.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  laid,  ought  to  be  first  well 
moistened  with  lime-water ;  and  the  same  applied  to  the  cement  should 
it  require  moisture. 

.  The  above  proportions  are  adapted  for  a  quick  dr}'ing  cement,  to  be 
used  in  exposed  situations,  where  the  effects  of  powerful  sun  and  rain 
might  speedily  follow  the  application.  Half  the  above  quantity  of 
bone-ashes  will  in  general  be  found  to  be  sufficient,  though  it  will  not 
tlioruughly  harden  as  soon ;  yet,  should  the  weather  be  favourable,  it 
will  be  stronger. 

For  a  cement  of  a  fine  quality,  take  ninety-eight  pounds  of  the  fine 
•and,  and  let  it  be  moistened  and  mixed  with  the  lime-water,  purified 
liae  and  bone-ashes  in  the  quantities  and  manner  above  described ; 
exoept  by  using  an  additional  pound  of  lime. 

To  mix  a  coarsely  grained  cement,  a  coarser  sand  than  that  de- 
scribed must  be  used ;  of  which  take  fifty-six  pounds ;  of  the  coarse 
•attd^bcfore  mentioned,  twenty-eight  pounds ;  and  of  the  fine,  fourteen 
ponads.  After  mixing  and  moistening  it  with  lime-water  as  before, 
add  fourteen  pounds  of  purified  lime ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  bone- 
asli.  When  these  cements  are  required  to  be  very  light-coloured,  the 
whitest  sand,  lime,  and  bone-ash  should  be  employed.  Gray  saud  and 
1ialf4mmt  bones  form  a  gray-coloured  cement ;  and  any  other  colour 
mar  be  obtained  either  by  the  use  of  coloured  sand,  vitreous  or  metallic 
pofwdera,  or  other  ingredients. 

■  If  any  of  the  above  cements  are  required  for  water-fences,  two-thirds 
of  the  above  given  quantity  of  bone-ashes  should  be  substituted  by  an 
equal  portion  of  powdered  terras ;  and  if  the  sand  used  be  fine,  the 
quantity  of  terras  must  be  increased,  so  as  to  be  equal  in  weight  to 
one-aixth  of  that  of  the  sand. 

For  a  cement  of  the  finest  grain,  or  in  a  fluid  state,  to  be  applied 
with  a  brush,  to  finish  and  smooth  the  surface  of  coarse  cements,  or 
ItMT  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  wall  a  uniform  and  lively  colour,  the 
€4e  powder  of  calcined  flints,  or  the  powder  of  any  cpiartzose  or  hard 
earthy  substance,  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  sand ;  but  in  a  less 
quantity,  proportionate  to  the  fineness  of  the  powder,  so  that  it  shall 
not  exceed  six  times  the  weight  of  the  lime,  nor  be  less  than  four 
times.  A  wash  for  walls  should  nut  be  of  a  greater  consistence  than 
new  cream,  and  should  be  used  in  dry  weather;  and  if  it  is  intended 
to  represent  a  warm  light  coloured  stone,  a  fine  yellow  ochre  is  the 
chea|iest  colouring  matter. 

Terras  powder  and  lime,  as  a  water  or  aquatic  cement,  possesses 
the  quality  of  setting  quickly,  and  being  impenetrable  ;  but  it  requires 
to  be  kept  constantly  wet,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  crack  and  perish  when 
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exposed  to  tlie  actioB  of  the  air ;  yet  it  never  attains  the  same  degree 
of  hardness,  neither  will  it  endnre  the  weather,  equal  to  cement  made 
with  lime  and  sand.     Terras  is  a  Tolcanic  production,  and  its  compo- 
nent parts  are  clay  and  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  powdered  baked  claj  maj 
be  employed  as  a  substitute,  as  it  gives  similar  properties  to  cements 
in  which  it  is  introduced.     Dutch  terras  consists  of  a  soft  rock  stone 
fonnd  in  the  vicinity  of  Cologne,  is  calcined  like  lime-stone,  and  afW- 
w:irds  reduced  to  a  powder.     It  is  in  great  repute  in   aqnatic  works, 
bat  its  price  »  considerable.     A  substitute  may  be  formed  by  mixing 
two  parts  of  well-sifted  coal-ashes  with  one-part  of  lime ;  or,  again,  by 
mixing  one  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  two  parts  of  lime. 

Poziolana  is  a  species  of  ashes  thrown  out  of  volcanoes,  and  dtfTcrs 
little  in  quality  from  terras.     The  cement  employed  in  the  masonry 
of  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  formed  of  an  equal  measure  of  this  sob- 
stance  and  lime.    But  two  parts  of  lime,  one  of  pozxolana,  and  three  of 
sand,  may  be  used  as  a  good  cement  for  the  generality  of  aquadc  works. 
The  following  is  a  valuable  composition  for  a  water   cement,  in 
which  manganese  forms  a  principal  ingredient     Mix  six  parts  of  tke 
blaok  oxide  of  manganese,  four  of  gray  clay,  and  ninety  of  the  best 
limestone  ;  the  whole  of  which  must  be  well  calcined.      It  may  after- 
wards be  mixed  to  the  consbtence  of  paste,  by  adding  sixty  parts  of 
clean  washed  sand. 

Parker^s  Roman  cement  consbts  of  the  following  ingredients,  and  in 
the  proportions  here  given  :— 

Carbonate  of  Lime  -----  -647 

■  Magnesia     -----  -005 

Iron -070 

— ^— — ^   Manganese  -         -         -         -  -01 9 

Clay  Silica -180 

Alumina  ------  -066 

Water  013 

1 000  ; 


Two  parts  and  a  half  of  chalk,  added  to  one  of  common  clay,  wiQ 
make  a  good  hydraulic  lime,  and  it  will  act  as  soon  as  Parker*s 
cement :  and  also  a  limestone  containing  six  per  cent,  of  clay,  atTords 
a  cement  perceptibly  hydraulic.  Lime,  containing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  is  a  strong  cement ;  and  when  from  twenty-fire  to 
thirty,  it  sets  immediately,  and  will  answer  the  generality  of  the 
purj>oses  of  Roman  cement. 

CENTERING. — In  the  framing  of  centres,  the  principal  points  to 
^hich  the  attention  must  be  directed,  are,  an  accurate  calculation  of 
th»  weight  required  to  be  supporte<l,  the  exact  quantity  of  timber 
riN]niMte  for  such  support,  and  the  best  methotls  of  framing  it. 

CHIMNEY. — Tlie  a^xTture  from  a  chimnev  into  a  room,  is  called 
the  tire-place.  The  projecting:  i^rts  of  the  wall,  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  tire-place,  are  named  jambs.  The  head  of  the  fire-place,  su^ 
P'»rtetl  by  the  jambs,  is  termed  the  mantle.  The  mantle,  together 
with  the  whole  ^ide  of  the  chimney  above  it  up  to  the  top,  are  called 
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the  breist.  The  back  points  out  its  own  Mtuation.  beiajT  on  xh-^ 
opposite  side  to  the  breast.  The  s>c»  of  the  fire-pU^«  be<«e«^a  ih;* 
jambs  and  the  back,  are  named  c:<Tixiffft.  The  throat  is  the  opening 
between  the  mantle  and  back.  inmiedUtelr  abore  the  ire. 

In  rooms,  half  of  whose  leneih  when  added  to  their  breadth,  does 
not  exreed  twenty-fire  feet,  the  width  oi  the  fire-place  nuv  be  four  feet 
and  a  half.  In  those  of  thirty  feet,  it  may  be  fire  feet.  Howerer 
large  the  room,  if  the  width  of  the  fire-place  ext^MMl  much  above 
six  feet,  the  efieet  will  be  injurious  supposine  the  grate  to  be  pro|K>r- 
tionate.  Under  such  circumstances,  two  fire-iilaces  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  fire-place,  in  ordinary  room*,  is  generally  square ;  but  in  siu^tll 
rooms,  and  particularly  when  situated  in  an  angle,  its  height  exceeds 
its  width.  The  width  of  a  fire-plai*e  has  no  iofluence  on  the  draft,  if  it 
be  not  too  contracted  to  allow  the  corings  from  being  placed  nith 
their  greatest  power  of  reflection  towards  the  room  ;  but  the  height  to 
the  under  side  of  the  mantle,  onglit  not  general -y  to  exceed  two  ft^t 
six  inches.  The  dimensions  for  the  width  of  the  throat  may  be  fivo 
inches ;  but  it  should  be  supplied  with  a  moreable  part  at  the  bnck. 
The  strength  of  the  draft  is  regulated  in  proportion  as  the  thri)at  is 
nearer  to  the  fire.  The  flues  of  chimneys  coDnecte<l  with  fire-places 
from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  are  usually  above  the  throat,  made  etjual 
to  about  twelve  inches  square ;  but  the  rule  is,  to  make  the  o|>tiiiiag 
in  the  horiiontal  section  of  the  flue  equal  to  that  of  the  fire,  BojkIs  in 
floes  should  form  curved  and  not  angular  lines  ;  and  the  shaft h  Nliuuld 
be  carried  to  an  equal  height  with  any  adjoinine* 

To  increase  the  draft  of  a  chimney,  set  thi)  grate,  if  a  ilath-iilove, 
ten  inches  or  a  foot  back  from  the  face  of  tha  chiuuu^ •piece,  Uuvinf^ 
an  opening  of  two  inches  between  the  hack  of  the  chimney  uuil  thiit  of 
the  grate.  An  ordinary  grate  will  require  the  tides  to  be  filltfd  up  with 
brick-work.  According  to  this  plan,  the  current  of  air  tlml  nwetulii 
at  the  back  of  the  grate  not  only  increases  the  draft,  but  liki'wi«i) 
prevents  the  smoke  from  descending  when  influenced  by  the  w*ii(l. 

The  expense  of  circular  or  oval  fluc«  in,  donbtlew,  thtt  reuautt  why 
they  are  not  generally  adopted,  as  their  advaiitag<M  tire  will  ktiuwii  ^ 
and  particularly  that  of  their  being  free  from  tlie  rurriMits  of  uir,  lo 
which  square  chimnies  are  subject. 

CISTERN. — A  vessel  used  for  containing  Wiiti*r.  ('t«tf*rtis  Inilil  nf 
square  stones,  put  together  with  the  following  renuMii,  will  iirvi'r  liMik 
or  require  any  repairs.  Boiled  linseai  oil,  litharge,  ri*il  uiid  wliili'  U  wl 
mixed  together  to  a  proper  consistence,  applii^l  ou  c'si'h  nu\n  of  u  piiiiiu 
of  flannel,  previously  shaped  tu  fit  the  joint,  ami  fh«fn  put  lirlwiftt  Dm 
joints  before  they  are  brought  home,  as  it  i^t/'^thnii^lly  iftntvi],  lo  lh<'ii 
place  by  the  fastenings  employed,  m:ike  a  chwi*  snil  dursblf  joint  'I  |ii> 
quantities  of  the  ingreflients  may  be  vari««l,  wiflioiit  httonu'ithwr, 
taking  care  not  to  make  the  mass  Ump  Ihiii  with  oil,  Wh*  m  H.mmii  1 
Is  found  to  be  too  thick  a  suUtam:^,  Wunt  umy  Ik*  shImIiIoIi  I  ,  m 
otherwise  the  stones  need  not  Iw  eriiirfly  lii-dd«"i  in  It  JSn  \u»u^  ,„ 
even  less,  of  the  edges  that  will  U  n«'st  to  iUa  wsttr,,  i..i|„i,«  ,,„iy*  i„ 
be  so  prepared ;  the  rest  of  the  joint  ttt4y  Ih-  U\UA  wHh  ^o'^l  Itm** 
This  cement  also  answers  Ujt  ynu\u%  l/ro#«?r«  »toi  "<■ 
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QXY,— In  Rngl«nJ.  i»  "  n  town  corpurale,  liarins  a  bishop,  •«)  a 
cnlhedral  churcli," 

In  a  towo  or  cUyi  the  dtspUj'  of  aicbil«clurdt  ibUl  ouglil  not  to  b* 
cDofincd  to  the  hftbiUtiuns  of  a  fen  rndrndiulsi  bnt  iboald  eitndts 
Ihe  entire  city.  The  gwaler  number  of  our  town*  utill  exliibit  nUnl 
proofi  of  that  spirit  of  conftision  anil  disorder,  that  perTadctl  all  tlM 
public  underlakjngt  of  our  anceslora.  Many  nittc*  present  a  hum  of 
buildings,  erected  without  lysrem,  economr,  or  duign. 

In  a.  city,  the  street*  cannot  render  llie  cumnninication*  eaay  sal 
convenient,  if  they  are  not  in  suHicient  uumber  to  prirveat  any  «>«• 
aiilenible  reluming,  bo  eunveniently  large  a*  not  to  orraaifin  ronfuMH^ 
and  in  right  liaea,  no  as  to  aliorten  the  cnmmunicaliin.  To  rewkr  a 
town  well  coTutructed,  the  fa^ides  *boubl  not  be  nbanilnord  to  oA- 
Ti'lual  caprice.  All  buildmgs  fronting  a  princit>ul  itfeet,  vlinuSd  ba 
drlerminnl  by  and  subjected  to  public  authurily;  si  ai  to  fun«  ■  piA 
in  the  ded^  fixed  upon  for  the  whole  of  surh  strevt. 

The  heights  of  the  bulldingi  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  Om  wMtft 
of  the  atreets.  Nothing  produces  a  worse  app«aranfe  than  their  mil 
of  elevation,  vbea  situated  in  l-irga  and  spaciuTu  airpvLiL  Buwvtn 
lietiutlful  the  buildings  may  be  of  themse^es,  uader  this  dinilnurfagiv 
ihey  will  appear  low  and  diminutive,  and  present  tiothuig  eitlwf 
imposing  or  agreeable. 

The  fB(ades  of  the  houses  ^houlJ  exhibit  both  regularity  mad  rviUf. 
To  produce  in  a  slieet  a  proper  character  and  eSect.  tbm  naat  bt  a 
uniformity  in  its  corresponding  and  parallel  facades.  The  aanw  ili'tti 
ought  to  reign  in  the  whole  space  uaintemipl«d  by  anotbet  aUeM; 
and  should  not  be  repeated  in  any  of  the  corrcnpoading  spacM.  Tlw 
nrt  of  varying  the  designs,  consists  in  the  dlrersily  of  ilu  liui—  awl 
proportions  employed,  the  greater  or  Inn  application  of  drnonlWe 
objects,  and  their  dillerent  combinations.  With  iheM  three  tMaorcBa, 
there  is  no  necessity,  in  the  greatest  city,  to  repeat  the  nin*  faf»ik. 

But  the  application  of  these  decorative  objects  should  bv  oud«  «iih 
great  di.icernaient ;  also  a  buildmg,  remarkable  for  its  liHpWto*, 
might  judiciously  be  in  the  vicinity  of  !inuthL>r,  exhibittag  deganer  aad 
mAgniScence.  By  these  means  there  would  be  produe»l  Ibal  pleaAOf 
variety  and  harmany,  which  constitute  the  charm  of  dfcuratlon. 

Our  principal  towns  and  cities  contain  ediliixs,  whoae  n*l  ekancU* 
calls  forth  all  the  difTi^Tent  species  of  decoration  ponible  to  bv  «aptuy«d. 
These  public  structures  afford  an  opportunity  of  frequeaily  t«B«Tl^ 
the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  buildings,  by  iheir  DuMe  mii  pfwdosl- 
iiant  forms.  Finishing  the  borders  of  the  river  paning  timofh  a 
town,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  by  placiog  on  Ita  side*  lwt«  aM> 
commodious  quays,  so  as  to  leave  a  spdciuus  street  batwaea  the  Iiumh 
and  the  river;  and  the  whole  should  be  constractcd  accorilia^  to  tW 
intent  of  the  general  design. 

CLAMP. — A  mcnns  used  in  j  lioerv,  to  prevent  boards  frois  rastiaf. 
It  consists  in  working  the  end  of  a  board  in  form  of  lenona,  or  otiwf^ 
wise  a  tongue ;  a  narrnw  piece  is  then  rhoscn  uf  equal  Ifcjfkaaafc 
whose  length  U  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  board,  in  the  stde  af  ahak 
either  mortises  or  a  groovL-  ure  made  )  tl»e  Sbres  uf  Ibe  two   |deeas, 
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wben  thus  applied,  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     The  b^anl 
is  then  said  to  be  clamped. 

-  CLEAR.-^Tbe  distance  Instwcen  the  two  nearest  bodies  or  surfaco;!. 

CLEAR  STORY  WINDOWS.— Windows  which  are  without 
tranMMn. 

CLINKERS.— -A  name  sometimes  given  to  bricks,  containing  a 
small  portion  of  nitre,  and  which  are,  from  having  been  placed  nc;ir 
the  fire  in  the  kiln,  more  burnt  than  the  rest  of  the  bricks.  The  temi 
is  also  applied  to  hard  brimstone  coloured  bricks,  imported  from  Hol- 
land. They  are  generally  used  in  paving  stables  and  yards ;  for  wliirh 
purposes  they  are  often  laid  herring-bone  ways,  llieir  length  is  six 
inches,  breadth  three,  and  thickness  one  inch. 

CLOSER. — A  part  of  a  brick,  or  a  stone,  laid  to  complete  a  course, 
when  the  last  remaining  space  is  less  than  the  usual  size. 
>    CLOSET. — A  small  room  belonging  to  an  apartment  or  bedchamber. 

COARSE  STUFF.— A  composition  of  lime  and  hair  employed  in 
tot  ooallng  and  floating. 

GOAT.^~0ne  thickness  of  plastering. 

COCKLE  STAIRS— Applied  to  a  winding  staircase. 

COFF£R^-^-Sometimes  used  to  signify  panels  in  the  soffits  of  cor- 
oyyeSf  architraves,  and  ceilings. 

COIN*.- The  masonry  under  the  base  of  a  column  or  pilaster,  when 
situated  on  an  an  incliiied  plane.  Likewise  applied  to  the  angle  of  a 
buikling. 

COLLARIN. — COLL ARINO.— The  neck  of  a  column,  or  the  space 
comprised  within  the  astragal  and  the  lower  part  of  the  capital. 

COLLAR^BEAM.- A  beam  extending  across ;  and  is,  in  ordinary 
Toofsy  framed  into  the  rafters ;  but  in  trussed  roofs,  it  is  framed  into 
the  queen-posts. 

COLONNADK— -A  range  of  columns  surrounding  the  interior  area 
or  the  exterior  of  an  edifice ;  forming  galleries  of  communication  or 
an  ambnlatory 

.     COLUMN.— A  cylindrical  support,  composed  of  a  base,  shaft,  and 
capitaL 

-  -COMPARTMENT  CEILING— A  ceiling  decorated  with  panels  or 
coffers. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER.— Stftf  the  Director. 

CONGE.— S00  pi.  2  ;  fig.  9. 

'CONO-4!X)N[C  ARCH.— -A  name  given  to  the  arches  resulting  from 
the  Dono-eonic  groin. 

CONO-^ONIC  GROIN.— The  groin  formed  by  the  intersect  ion 
nade  by  a  lesser  conic  vault,  entering  or  piercing  a  similar  vault  of 
greater  heighL 

CONSERVATORY.— A  building  for  the  preservation  of  exotic 
plants ;  and  which  ia  sometimes  so  connected  with  a  house,  as  to  cuin- 
nuaicate  with  one  of  the  principal  apartments. 

CONSOLF^— .S«f?  pi.  38,  39,  43  to  47. 

CONSTRrCTION. — ^The  execution  of  architectural  designs. 

C4^NTIN(7F.n. — Any  member  or  part  not  broken  or  interruplcl,  is 
Htid  to  be  continued. 
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OONTOtTR — The  outline  of  •07  part  ;  u  of  an  enlablatuTe,  »* 
or  Ihe  shaft  of  a  column. 

COPING. — Mnonry  which  projects  beyond   (he  fac*.  am)  t 
the  uppet  course  of  a  wall.     There  are   ihree   kiarl« :   iBddl«4f 
feather-edged ,  and  parallel  coping.     The  fint  h  thin  at  each  edgs^q 
elevated  ia  the  middle  ;  the  second   n  thicker  at  one  ed^  than  Iha 
other ;  and  (he  third  a  of  an  equal  thiiJcDem. 

CX)PE  OVBR. — The  sufEt  of  a  projecting  hoAj,  wh«B  It  inclina 
lownrds  the  wall.  

CORBEILS. — ^The  roa.wtnry  or  timber  in  ■  rsuiU  or  1 
to  receive  the  timbers  of  a  floiir  ot  roof. 

CORDON.— The  exterior  edge  or  coil 

CORE.— The  middle  of  a  wall. 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER — See  DiMCTO*. 

COItNICE. — The  upper  member  of  an  enUblatore.  A  block  corniec 
has  its  drip  supported  by  plain  reclangnlar  blocks.  A  muliUled  tot' 
nice  is  one  that  bbrokeo  or  interrupted  by  some  interiretiing  body.  An 
architrave  cornice,  signifies  in  entablature  in  wbicJi  Ihe  firieM  I* 
omitted;  and  a  cored  cornice  presents  a  concare  form. 

CORONA.— The  drip  or  larmier  ot  a  cornice. 

CORRIDORB. — A  passage  leading  to  different  apartments. 

CORTILE. — A  court-yard  or  area  in  the  centre  of  a  mansion  ;  which 
is  often  surrounded  by  galleries  of  communication, 

COTTAGE. — A  small  and  humble  habiution,  which  serre*  a*  a 
duelling  for  persons  of  the  labouring  class. 

The  following  suggestion  b  given  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Glasgow  >— 
"  Suppose  clay  ran  be  got  close  by  where  you  mean  to  build,  work 
the  cIat  well ;  then  put  it  into  wooden  moulds,  the  same  as  bricls ;  < 
the  watl«  are  at  their  required  height,  bore  the  outside  of  Ihe  w 
nf  little  holes,  aboul  the  size  of  your  little  finger.  When  this  is 
hare  ready  a  mixture  of  smithy  ashes,  lime,  and  sand ;  let  theae 
dients  be  well  wrooghl  with  water ;  then  piaster  the  outride  0 
waJIs  with  this  mUtare.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  as  hard  as 
kinds  of  stones  ,  and  will  resist  fro<t  and  water,  and  stand  on« 
hundred  years." — "  A  man  can  wheel  from  the  pit,  clay  for  4,000  br>c)» 
in  a  day,  2s. ;  ditto  can  woik  clay  for  4,000  in  one  day,  ^  ; 
mould  4,000  in  a  day,  2s. ;  ditto  can  carry  to  the  builder'*  hand  4 
in  a  day,  2s. ;  ditto  biiililing  4.000  bricks  in  three  days,  6>.  ;  lin 
building,  4,000,  when  it  can  be  got  reasonable,  16s.— Total  I' 
Eight  or  ten  thousand  bricks  will  build  a  neat  and  o 
with  four  aparlmenls." 

COUNTER  FORT.— A  buttress  or  pier,  empbynl  In  give  ndiBiiaMl 
strength  to  a  wall, 

COUNTER   LATH— A  lath   fixed   between  ereiv    twn  1 
laths. 

COUNTERS  (Nff.— To  sink  or  let-in  the  hoads  of  a. 
plates,  &c.  intii  wood-work. 

COl'NTRY  HOUSE.— S«  the  Dibictoi. 

COUPLED  COLUMNS.— Two  eolnmas  placed  so  ow  each  m 
as  almost  to  touch. 
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COURSE. — In  masonry  and  bricklaying,  unifies  a  borizontal  range 
of  atones  or  bricks,  extending  the  entire  length  of  a  walL 

CX)(JRS£. — In  slating,  is  a  row  of  slates  which  have  their  bottoms 
placed  or  ranged  horizontally. 

COURT. — An  area  at  the  front,  back,  centre,  or  sides  of  a  building 

COUSINET.— CUSHION.— The  first  stone  of  an  arch  aboTe  the 
impost.  Also  applied  to  the  form  connecting  the  Tofaites  in  the  side 
elevation  of  the  Ionic  capital. — See  pL  10,   11. 

COVB  BRACKETING.— Concave  brackets,  forming  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle. 

COVED  AND  FLAT  CEILING.— One  that  rises  from  the  wall 
of  an  apartment  in  a  concave  form;  and  which  immediately  terminates 
in  a  flat  surfi^e. 

COVER.— In  slating,  that  part  of  a  slate  which  is  covered  by  the 
1^  of  another. 

COVER  WAT.— The  vacancy  left  in  walb  to  reonve  the  timbers  of 
the  roof. 

CRADLING.— A  term  given  to  die  woodwork  that  serves  for  the 
support  of  eatablatores  over  shop  windows.  The  ribs  to  which  the 
Imthes  are  nailed  in  vaulted  ceilings. 

CRAMP. — A  piece  of  metal  employed  to  bind  stones  togeAer. 

CROSS-GRAINED  STUFF.— Timber  in  which  the  fibres  ran  in 
contrary  directions. 

CROSS- VAULTING. — A  term  synonimons  with  groins. 

CROWN-POST.-nlOGGLE-POST.— KING-POST.- The  centre 
post  in  a  trussed  roof. 

CUPOLA. — When  an  edifice  presents  mn  interior  and  mn  exterior 
dome,  the  appropriate  name  for  that  in  the  interior,  is  a  cupola. 

CURB.— A  rib  of  wood  fixed  at  the  angle  or  noosing  of  brick  steps, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  brick-work  compact. 

CURB  PLATE. — A  term  given  to  the  plate  of  a  diy-light,  and  the 
wmll-plate  of  a  ribbed  dome. 

CURTAIN  STEP. — A  step  having  its  outer  end  worked  in  the 
form  of  a  scroll ;  being  the  lowest  in  a  staircase.  

CYLINDRIC  CEILING.— WAGGON-HEADED  CEILING.— A 
simple  vaulted  ceiling,  forming  any  portion  of  a  cylinder  not  exceeding 
half. 

CYLINDRIC  GROIN. — Similar  portions  of  cylindera  of  equal 
height,  piercing  or  intersecting  each  other. 

CYUNDRO-CYLINDRIC  ARCH.— The  line  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  cylindrical  vaults  of  unequal  height. 

CYLINDRO-^^YLINDRIC  GROIN.— A  groin  formed  by  the  inter- 
section  of  cyWoAxic  vaults  of  unequal  height 

CYLINDRO-SPHERIC  ARCH.  The  line  of  intersection  made  by 
a  spheric  vault  of  less  height,  into  a  cylindrical  vault  that  is  greater. 

CYLINDRO-SPHERIC  GROIN. — A  groin  made  by  a  spheric 
piercing  a  cylindric  vault,  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  in  height. 

CYLINDROIDIC  GROIN.— Made  by  tiie  interaction  of  spheric 
▼anlts. 

CYMA  RECTA.— See  pi.  2,  fig.  6. 


CVMA  RRVERSA.— ««  pi.  2.  fig.  5; 
CYMA  TALON.— See  pi.  2,  fig.  4. 


DEAL. — Tlie  timber  of  the  Gr  tretr,  when  sawn  iaUi  Inwards,  pboki, 
and  various  pieces  of  diflerent  scantlinga  iutended  to  bo  einploTFd 
building^.    Of  this  wood  there  are  two  kinds,  the  white  aiid  the  yef 
the  lallcr  being  generallj'  lued  in  out-door  work. 

DECASTYLB. — A  portico,  compowd  of  ten  colninna. 

DECORATION.— Sse  the  Director. 

DENTILS. — Indentations  used  in  cornices  of  the  diflbient  OrdAS. 
Sue  pi.  8,  10,  14,  aod  IS. 

DESIGN. — See  the  Dirbctob. 

DETAILS. — Drawings  on  a  large  srale,  for  the  giiidini-e  o 
engnged  in  the  execution  of  the  work ;  and  hence  they  Are 
working  drawings. 

DIASTYLE. — Inlercokntnialions  of  three  dtameters. 

DIE. — The  bodf  of  a  pedestal,  comprised  between  ifae  comke 
base.     See  pi.  3. 

DIE. — In  plastering,  this  term  is  applied  to  plaster  th»t  has  lost 
tenacious  qualitj. 

DIMINISHED  BAR.— Bars  in  a  sufa  window,  whieh 
become  thinner  as  they  recede  from  the  glass  towards  the  room. 

DIMINISHED  ARCHES.— Arches  having  )e«  thu  their 
diameter  in  height 

DIMINUTION. — Signifies  the  tapering  or  diminishing  of  the 
of  a  column-^M  pi.  23  and  24. 

DINING  ROOM.— This  is  often  one  of  the  most  siweious  apart, 
meuts  in  a  house  ;  varying  in  length  from  twenty  feet,  (o  nearly  Ihiw 
times  that  dimension,  according  to  the  siie  of  the  houie^ 

DIPTERON.— Two  ranges  of  columns  surrunnding  the  cells  of  u 
antique  temple. 

DISCHARGE. — An  overloaded  piece  of  timber  is  said  to 
charged,  when  a  post  is  trimmed  under  it,  or  hrickwork  rarrieil  Hp. 

DISCHARGING  ARCHES.— Segmental  arches  built  over 
turcs,  wooden  lintels,  or  any  part  not  capable  of  lupporting  the 
required. 

DISCHARGING  STRUTS.— This  term  has  the  nnie  sigi 
a  its  general  use,  as  principal  brares,  or  auxiliary  nfleni. 

DISHING-OUT. — Rynonimous  with  cradling. 

DISPOSITION. — ^This  term  comprehends  not   only   the 
and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  a  plan,  hit  likewise  Ihail 
rery  architectural  object  exhibited  in  the  elevations  and  tectioos  «f] 

DOG-LEGGED  STAIRS.— Stairs  without  well-halo.  The  um 
vertical  planes  contain  the  balusters  and  nil  of  both  Rights,  the  Mc^ 
of  which  are  fixed  la  strings,  carriages,  and  newels. 
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DOME.— -This  word  b  commonly  osed  mdiflTerently  with  cupola  ;  but 
the  application  of  the  word  dome  is  more  appropriately  employed  to 
express  the  exterior  construction  or  convex  sur&ce  of  these  architec- 
tural objects  ;  and  that  of  cupola,  to  the  interior  concave  surface. 

DOOR.— The  dimensions  of  doors  are  determined  by  the  height  of 
the  story,  and  the  extent  of  the  building  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  doors  of  private  houses  can  seldom  exceed  four  feet  in  width  ;  but 
three  feet  is  the  general  dimension.  The  proportion  between  the 
height  and  breadth  of  small  doors  may  be  as  seven  to  three ;  for  those 
of  larger  dimensions,  double  their  breadth  will  suflSce  for  their  height. 
Doors  serving  as  entrances  to  extensive  mansions  may  be  from  &ve  to 
six  feet  wide,  and  those  of  public  edifices  from  six  to  ten  feet.  Doors 
of  large  dimensions  should  have  folding  leaves.  The  use  of  folding 
doors,  in  respectable  dwellings,  possess  many  advantages  over  cumber- 
some partitions,  when  it  is  required  to  form  two  apartments  into  one. 

DOiOR  FRAME.— It  b  sometimes  formed  of  two  upright  pieces  and 
a  head ;  which  are  wrought,  beaded,  rebated,  and  framed  by  mortise 
and  tenon ;  and  at  others  it  consists  of  linings*  with  facings  formed  by 
architraves,  pilasters,  or  columns. 

DORIC  ORDER.— £fe0  Director,  and  pi.  5  to  8. 

DORMANT,  OR  DORMER  WINDOW.— A  vertical  window  pro- 
jecting from  a  roof,  having  its  lower  part  resting  upon  the  rafters. 

DORMITORY. — ^A  sleeping  room  in  a  public  establishment 

DOUBLE  FIR  LATHS.— The  laths  employed  for  the  ceilings  of 
bert  apartments  and  staircases;  and  which  are  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick* 

DOVE-TAILING. — ^Fastening  boards  together  by  letting  one  piece 
into  another,  by  means  of  projections  and  indentures  resembling 
triangles. 

DRAGON  BEAM,  OR  PIECE.— That  piece  in  the  framing  of  a 
roof  which  assists  to  support  the  hip  rafter. 

DRAG.— DRAGGING.— A  door  is  said  to  drag,  when  it  rubs  the 
floor  in  opening  or  closing. 

DRAWING,  OR  WITHDRAWING  ROOM.— One  of  the  most 
spacious  and  elegant  apartments  in  large  houses,  and  which  b  used  for 
the  reception  of  company  after  meals. 

DRESSING.— When  the  stones  intended  for  bnilding  have  been 
squared  and  faced  solely  with  a  hammer,  they  are  then  termed  hammer- 
dressed.  When  faced  with  chisels,  the  work  is  called  tooling ;  and 
the  stones  themselves  are  said  to  be  tooled.  If  the  surface  b  required 
to  be  smooth,  their  faces  are  rubbed  with  another  stone  of  large 
dimensions,  and  sand  and  water  applied.  Dressing  U  likewise  applied 
to  many  decorative  objects  on  exterior  walls  and  surrounding  apertures. 

DRESSING  ROOM. — A  small  room  adjacent  to  a  bedchamber. 

DRIFT.— THRUST.— SHOOT.— The  horiionUl  force  applied  by 
an  arch,  against  the  piers  or  abutments. 

DRIP. — Thb  term  signifies  the  same  as  larmier  or  corona. 

DRIPPING  EAVES.— Those  parts  of  slated  or  tiled  roofs  which 
project  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  when  they  are  without  gutters. 

DROPS.*-Omaments  placed  under  the  soffit  of  the  cornice,  and  at 


like  lower  eKtcemilv  of  tke  t'Igljrphs  i>f  tti«  Done  Osdek.— 
6,  B.  kiul  21. 

DRO\'BD  ASHLAR. — The  mort  common  Kitl  of  bewn  tUtov. 

DW.\RF  WALLS. — Low  mlb  in  genenl  ;  bat  partKnbriy  tbme 
under  ^ound  Aonrs,  and  othen  that  ramiuDd  biuldioga,  aad  which  us 
□fteu  surmouDted  by  oroBmenUl  rmiltag.  ^_ 


EAVES. — The  tower  edgei  of  the  sides  of  i  roof  projeeili^  beptml 
the  fitte  of  the  wall). 

BAVES  LATH,  OR  BOARO.—A  board  wrought  to  a  lealha- 
edg«,  and  placed  under  the  bed  of  the  first  row  o(  datea  al  Ike  onoi. 

ECHINUS.— The  principal  moulding  in  the  Dottic  capilkl,  placed 
imtnedialely  under  the  abartu. 

EDGING.— Workiog  the  Ridges  of  raflen  or  ribs  to  the  »me  kreL 

EDIFICE. — A  term  that  can  aaij  with  propriet;  be  applied  to  paUk 

ELBOWS  OF  A  WINDOW.— The  flank  under  each  of  the  two 
■hnltera.     They  are  generatl;  panelled. 

EMBOSSING.— If  a  depre>ion  be  made  with  a  bhmt  ItutiWDeal 
on  the  nirbee  of  wood,  the  deprcMed  part  will  again  rise  to  ita  original 
level  by  being  immersed  in  water.  Accordingly,  if  the  wood  lo  be 
ornamented  be  stamped  with  a  sleel  tool  or  die,  in  the  patla  hitia«led  la 
be  raised,  and  then  plaoed  or  filed  down  to  Ihe  level  of  ihew  fmttt,  H 
will,  on  being  immersed  io  water,  exhibit  above  the  surface,  tiM  VSMI 
impresiion  of  the  pattern  which  was  stamped  on  it  with  the  iaitniiui  iit- 
This  raised  impreaaion,  or  embossed  work,  ma;  then  be  BaiAad  by  the 
mual  operatioDs  of  earring. 

EMBRASURE.— The  interior  splaying  or  enlargement  of  Uw  >Ua 
of  a  door  or  window,  for  the  greater  cunreaience  of  the  doar,  «*  Is 
increase  the  volume  of  lighL 

ENGAGED  COLUMNS.— Such  a«  have  a  smdl  portion  of  ttalt 
diameter  engaged  in  a  wall.     Ste  pi,  27  and  33, 

ENSEMBLE.— This  term  is  generally  used  to  signify  the  loU]  of  ■■ 
architectural  design.  It  is  likewise,  on  some  occuionx,  enjiloyvd  t« 
express  the  general  harmony  and  unity  exhibited. 

ENTABLATURE.— It  is  composed  of  an  architrave,  hiese,  »l 
cornice.     See  pi.  4,  6,  8,  10.  14,  18,  25,  38,  and  39. 

ENTASIS. — The  nlraort  imperceptible  cnrted  outline  of  Ihc  i^ft* 
of  columns.     See  pi,  23. 

EQUI-ALTITUDINAL  GROIN.— The  groin  which  rcaslu  froa 
Ihe  cmss  vaults  being  of  equal  height. 

EQUI-ANGULAR  GROIN  —That  in  which  the  ub  at  tuA  naU 
form  similar  angles  at  the  same  point. 

EQULLATERAL  GROIN.— That  in  which  (ho  brewhkor  lfe«n« 
vaults  are  equal. 

EURYTHMY,— An  harmonious  relation  between  the  pMrta  aad  the 
nhole  of  an  BFchilei;iural  production. 
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EUSTIXE. — An  iotereoliunniation  of  two  and  a  quarter  diameters. 

EXCHANGE. — A  public  edifice  in  which  broken,  mercliant*,  Sec, 
uaemble  to  transact  business. 

EXTRADOS. — The  eiterior  curvature  of  a  »anU  or  arch. 

BYE  OF  A  VOLUTE.— A  circular  figure  in  the  centre  of  the 
tjtiral  contour  of  a  volute.     Sat  pi.  10  and  12. 


F. 

FACADE. — This  word,  though  synonimous  with  elevation,  refers 
more  strictly  to  the  principal  or  enlrance-front  uf  a  building  or  edifice. 

FACE  MOULD. — Applied  by  joiners  to  the  patterns  from  which 
Ihrr  cut  hand-railing:,  &c. 

FACE  OF  A  STONE. — Its  exterior  surface  ;  which  should  al* 
b«  ID  a  contrary  direction  to  its  splitting  grain. 

FACINGS. — ^The  wood  work  fixed  round  the  openings  of  doon 
windows  in  the  interior  of  buildings. 

FALSE  ROOF.— The  space  comprited  between  the  roof  uid  lli« 
cnhng  of  the  npper  story. 

Fascia. — ^The  band  of  an  architrave.  This  term  is  likewtie  on 
■ooie  occasions  applied  to  the  moulded  work  over  the  windows  of  brick 
buildings,  bul  not  including  the  upper  range. 

FEATHER-EDGED  BOARDS.— Such  as  are  wrought  thinner  oa 
one  edge  than  on  the  other. 

FENCE  WALLS. — Such  as  are  used  for  inclosures. 

FILLET.— S«  pi.  a.  Fig.  7. 

Fn.UNG-lN-PIECES.— Timbers  of  short  dimensions,  used  in  frame 
work,  as  the  jack  rafters  of  a  roof. 

FINE  STUFF.— In  plastering,  it  is  used  for  ordinary  walls  and 
c«i)in|gs,  set  for  colour  or  paper ;  and  is  composed  of  slaked  lime,  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve ;  to  which  is  added  a  suitable  quantity  of  hair,  and 
on  some  omsions  a  small  porlimn  of  fine  sand. 

FINISHING.— This  is  the  third  and  best  coat  of  three-coat  plaster, 
when  inleodetl  for  stucco.  The  best  is  twice  hand-floated,  properly 
trowelled,  and  is  composed  of  sand  and  fine  lime.  When  the  third  coat 
h  composed  of  fine  stuff,  and  intended  for  paper,  the  work  is  termed 

FIR-IN-BOND. — Signifies  bond-timbers,  wall-plates,  and  lintels. 

FIRST  COAT. — ^Wben  the  first  of  two-coat  work,  and  the  same  of 
tfcre«-coat  work,  is  applied  lo  brick-work,  the  former  is  termed  rendering, 
and  the  latter,  roughing-in.  Likewise  when  the  first  of  two-coat  work 
u  applied  lo  laths,  it  is  named  laying;  and  the  first  of  three-coat  work, 
|rricking-up. 

FLATTING. — It  is  used  as  a  finishing  coat  in  inside  painting,  io 
avoid  the  gloss  that  common  oil-painting  gives  to  surfaces ;  to  effect 
which  a  great  portion  of  spirits  of  turpeutine  is  used,  and  sometimes  a 
sBUilt  quantity  of  unhuilpd  oil. 

FLOATED  LATH  AND  PLASTER  SET  FOR  PAPER.— Is  three- 
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coat  work,  the  6ral  ol  which  U  picLing-iip,  tUe  sect 
setting  is  fine  stiifT. 

FLOATED  WORK.— In  plastering  is  such  u  ia  pricked-np,  Soaled, 

FLOATING. — to  plsstering  is  the  seonnd  of  Uuee-coU  wotL 

FXOOR. — la  carpentiy,  the  timbers  which  serve  to  lujiport  the 
BooringboardsaDdceiling,  are  termed  the  naked  flooring  ;  of  which  then: 
are  three  kinds,  single  joisted  floors,  double  Sours,  iind  framed  fl-mn. 

A  single  juisted  floor  is  composed  of  one  range  of  jo'uts ;  but  it 
admits  of  an  improTement  which  will  answer  some  at  the  purpose*  of  * 
double  floor,  in  aimntiona  that  will  not  allow  of  the  increawd  dcjith  of 
the  Istter.  It  con^sts  in  giving  every  third  or  fourth  joist  an  increui! 
uf  depth,  to  whiuh  the  i-eiling  joists  should  l>c  notched  and  nail 
crossing  the  snid  joists  at  right  angles.  Thb  method  gives 
trifling  increase  to  the  thickness  of  the  floor,  yet  it  ndll  i 
sounds  to  pass  aa  freelj'  m  an  ordinary  single  juisted  flour, 
ceiling  will  stand  better. 

To  make  a  strong  single  jolsted  floor,  with  the  smallest  qi 
timber,  the  joists  should  be  thin  and  deep,  but  not  less  than  ti 
in  thiekness. 

Where  joists  eannot  hare  a  bearing  on  the  wall,  u  near  fi: 
and  iluei,  or  from  other  causes,  ■  piec-e  of  timber   named 
framed  between  two  of  the  nearest  joists  thai  hare  a  bemring 
wall.     Into  the  side  of  this,  the  ends  of  the  inturrentag  jobta 
require  to  be  supported,  are  mortised.     This  operation  is  iermed 
ming.     The  two  joists  that  support  the  trimmer,  are  named  trimminc- 
joists,   and  are  required  to  be  stronger  than  the  cuniniun  joisla,  in  th> 
prupurtion  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  added  to  their  thickneu  tor 
juist  supported  by  the  trimmer. 

When  the  bearing  of  single  joisting  exceeds  eight  fi^t,  •  angl 
of  struts  should  be  placed  midway  between  the  joists,  ti>  |irev«nt 
turning  or  twisting  sideways,  and  to  render  the  floor  stiflin'. 
the  bearing  exceeds  twelve  feet,  two  rows  of  struts  will  be  reqi 
thus  adding  one  row  uf  struls  to  each  additional  four  feet 
Each  row  of  struts  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  form  i>ne  rontinunl 
across  the  floor.  The  quality  of  the  ceiling  dqiends  in  a  great 
sure  on  their  fitting.  For  this  purpose  the  short  ends  of  huarda,  nearlr 
of  an  equal  depth  with  the  joists,  inserted  moderatelj  tight,  will 
answer  every  purpose ;  and  when  simply  nailed,  they  are  prefensltla  Ih 
keys  mortised  into  the  joists ;  being  at  the  same  time  a  saving  in  Uboar. 
and  the  strength  of  the  joists  is  preserved  by  the  vmission  of  IW 
mortises. 

Single  joiating  may  he  used,  far  ordinary  purpose*,  to  any  Bodn»l« 
extent  for  which  the  neceaHtry  scantlings  of  tiRtber  can  Iw  obtained, 
exMpling  where  a  good  and  perfect  ceiling  is  required,  wb<B  thnbm*- 
ing  should  not  exceed  fifteen  feet.  In  any  case,  where  the  pasn^  »f 
sound  is  to  be  prevented,  a  framed  floor  will  be  preferable. 

A  double  floor  is  formed  of  biading-joiits,  bndgiag<joiat»,  and  tmU 
ing-joiHt^  The  former  constitute  the  pfiucipdl  lupport  of  tke  floor, 
■nd  have  the  bridging-joisia  notched  upon  their  upper  sldn  ;  and  the 
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Floors  should  be  framed  so  as  to  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ItieV'r 
at  the  centre  than  at  the  sides  ;  the  same  as  celliog-joiats,  tihii-h 
should  be  three-rourths  of  an  inch  higher  in  twenty  feet  in  ibi«  niddl' 
than  at  the  sides,  to  allon  for  the  settling  of  the  floon. 

FLOORING  BOARDS.— The  best  wood  for  flooring,  ii  the  fiiii> 
fellow  deul,  as  it  retains  its  colour  longer  than  the  while  Llnil.  Thne 
boards  are  sorted  into  three  classes,  which  differ  in  quality  anil  br«adlh ; 
and  the  choice  of  them  is  regulated  by  the  description  of  budding  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  first  of  these  kinds  is  free  from  crois- 
grained  sluff,  shakes,  tap-wood,  or  knota.  Tfae  second  is  likewise 
without  sap-wood  nad  shakes,  but  not  free  from  small  souod  kiwti. 
And  the  third  sort  is  formed  of  the  residue  of  the  two  preceding  kinds. 
The  best  boards  are  tbout  five  inches  broad,  while  the  breadth  ot  the 
common  extends  to  nine  laches. 

A  variety  of  methods  is  practised  for  jointing  and  fastening  floor- 
boards to  the  joists.  The  ordinary  way  is  to  work  the  edges 
str^ght  line,  so  as  to  be  square  with  their  surfaces;  after  whirli 
are  pressed  close  to  each  other,  and  nailed  through  their  upper 
When  the  boards  are  suspected  of  not  being  suHiraeDtly  aeasoni 
practice  often  resorted  to  is  to  Eksten  the  first  and  fourth  boards 
usnal  manner,  allowing  a  little  less  space  between  the  two 
breadth  of  the  boards ;  and  the  aame  with  ercTy  other  fourth  bawd. 
The  intermediate  boards  are  then  laid  together,  and  the  meeting  of 
their  middle  joint  necessarily  causing  them  to  form  an  obtnse  anglit, 
these  edges  being  a  little  beTelled,  a  sufficient  force  or  weight  is  then 
applied  to  this  part  to  bring  them  to  a  level.  The  boards  by  tkii 
operation  are  said  to  be  folded,  and  their  edges  being  nniled  through  tite 
surface,  the  heads  are  hidden  by  putty. 

The  best  'floors  are  either  plowed  and  tongned,  rebated,  or  dowdM, 

The  dowelling  of  the  joints  of  boards  consists  in  inserting  woodn 
pins  in  their  thickness,  parallel  with  their  surfaces ;  one  half  nf  «aeli 
pin  entering-  the  two  edges  of  every  couple  of  bnards,  which  are  best 
placed  when  midway  between  the  joists.  In  the  best  work  of  Ihb  klnil, 
the  nails  are  driven  in  a  slanting  direction  through  the  oater  edg«  of 
each  board,  in  the  process  of  laying;  by  which  means  they  aiv  c«a- 
cealed  when  the  floor  is  linished. 

When  fl<>oring  buards  are  either  plowed  and  toogued  or  rebaled,  so 
as  to  allow  the  edges  to  lap  over  each  other,  both  methods  prevent  the 
appearance  of  crevices  In  the  event  of  the  boards  contracliDg  or  nia- 
ning-io  ;  but  they  are  necessarily  more  expensive. 

In  case  of  boards  not  being  of  sufficient  length,  the  keadingii  skoaU 
invariably  rest  upon  a  jnist ;  nor  should  those  of  two  adjoining  boards. 
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be  in  the  lame  line.    These  are  jointed  i 
square,  plowed  and  tongued,  or  splayed. 

la  laying  floors,  the  boarding  towards  Ibe  doorways  should  r 
little  ;  which  prevents  the  doors  from  dragging,  and  ftt  the  tame  tima 
enables  them  to  clear  the  carpel. 

The  general  method  of  measuring  floors  is  by  squares  of  lea  feet  o: 
each  side.     Hence  by  multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  cut-  I 
ting  off  two  decimals,  the  contents  of  a  floor  in  squares  will  be  giTea. 
Thus  24  by  18  gives  433,  or  4  squares  iind  32  decimal  parts. 

FLUE. — Applied   to  the   cavity  or  funnel   which  risea  from  a  fir»-  ] 

FLUSH. — Used  in  joinery  to  signify  that  the  part  spoken  of  has  ita 

surface  even  with  thai  of  another,  with  which  it  may  be  conneeled. 
FLUTINGS- — Segmental   cavities   in   the   shafu   of  pilasters  and 

columns.     See  pi.  6. 

FLVERS. — Stairs  or  steps  having  their  risers  parallel  lo  each  other, 
F01.IAGE.^-CompositioDS  of  leaves  used  in  architectural  decorations, 
FOOTINGS. — Broad  courses  projecting  beyond   each  face  of  the 

superincumbent  wall,  for  the  parpose  of  furnishing  it  with  a  firm  base. 
FOOT-PACE. — A  broad  tread  situated  between  the  lower  step  and 

landing.     Also  applied  (o  a  horiiontal  piece  of  handrailing  over  suck 

POItUM- — Adjacent  to  the  antique  temples  and  basLlicas,  other  - 
^hlic  edifices  were  situated  i  as  the  crarium  or  treaiiiry,  curiv  or 
lown-hall,  bank,  exchange,  public  library,  markets,  and  prisons ;  which 
were  so  arranged  and  connected  together,  as  to  form  one  total,  named 
the  forum,  or  market-place.  Thos,  the  first  forum  which  ancient  Rome 
poswfsaad,  being  the  Forum  Romanum,  naturally  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  city.  It  is  the  earliest  established  part  in  the  foundation  of  a 
towQ  or  city,  because  it  comprises  all  that  relates  to  the  neceisitie*  of 
life  and  the  affairs  of  commerce.  It  formed  the  general  rendeivous  for 
all  transactions,  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  paned  a  cod- 
uderiible  portion  of  the  day  there-  Aa  this  city  increased  in  extent,  it 
assumed  the  appoarunre  of  a  union  of  several  cities ;  thence  each 
quarter  or  district  contained  its  own  forum.  Ancient  Rome  had  seven- 
teen of  these  public  places ;  fourteen  of  which  were  appropriated  for  the 
•ale  of  diBerent  commodities,  and  were  named  fora  venalia.  The  others 
were  used  fir  holding  meetings  for  the  arranging  of  public  affairs,  for 
the  admbisttatinn  of  justice,  Sic;  and  were  named  civilia  and  jo- 
didariK. 

Th«  area  in  the  centre  of  the  fora,  was  two-thirds  of  it*  length  in 
breadth.  Thnse  of  Greece  were  square.  U  appears  from  Vitnivius 
that  the  fora  of  Rome  were  environed  by  two  ranges  of  gallcrlea, 
situated  above  each  other  :  as  he  recummends  that  the  superior  columns 
should  be  one-fourth  lesi  in  height  than  those  below.  It  was  under 
the  lower  gallery  that  the  shops  and  stores  were  situated.  Thesa 
contained  for  sale  the  dilierent  articles  of  commerce,  leaving  a  siifltcleat 
^ace  for  free  pa«age  between  the  fronts  of  these  and  the 
The  Upper  gallery  was  arranged  for  the  transaction  of  piblie  and  pri- 
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FOUNDATION. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  foandations,  natural  and 
artificial.  In  the  former,  the  ground  presents  a  hard  bed  of  graTel  or 
rock ;  and  in  the  latter  it  consists  of  sandy,  boggr,  or  loose  eartk ; 
when  piling,  or  similar  means  are  employed  to  obtain  a  suflkient 
solidity.  When  the  ground  is  found  to  be  very  objectionable,  after 
having  sunk  a  requisite  depth,  dry  straight-grained  piles  shoukl  be 
used,  whose  sides  are  equal  to  one-twelfLh  of  their  length  ;  this  latter 
being  regulated  by  the  depth  it  may  be  to  the  solid  earth,  which  the? 
ought  to  reach,  and  should  be  driven  as  close  to  each  other  as  tke 
weight  of  the  intended  building  may  require.  If  the  quality  of  the 
ground  be  equal,  and  not  very  objectionable,  it  may  be  strengthened 
by  placing  pieces  of  sound  oak  about  two  feet  distant,  firmly  bedded 
across  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  made  for  the  wall.  Over  thetei 
planks  of  oak  or  pitch  pine  may  be  laid,  having  a  foot  more  in  width 
than  the  intended  foundation  wall,  and  should  be  spiked  upon  the 
pieces  below.  Ground  of  the  same  kind  may  also  be  strengthened  b? 
anotho*  method,  which  consists  in  lajring  firmly,  and  near  to  each 
other,  a  course  of  single  stones,  hammer-dressed,  of  a  sufficient  siie  to 
reach  a  foot  beyond  each  side  of  the  foundation  wall.  Another  course, 
rather  less  in  width,  may  be  added ;  the  joints  of  the  upper  meeting 
between  those  of  the  lower  stones.  The  breadth  of  a  foundation  ma) 
be  made  double  that  of  the  intended  superincumbent  wall ;  the  con- 
traction being  equal  at  each  side.  And  if  wood  be  laid  in  the  trench 
of  such  foundation,  the  first  course,  whether  of  stone  or  brick,  should  be 
of  a  hard  quality,  so  as  not  to  imbibe  mobture,  should  be  laid  as  close 
as  possible,  and  without  mortar.  These  precautions  are  requisite  for 
the  preservation  of  the  timber.  When  ground  is  solid  only  in  parts, 
and  these  portions  range  with  the  planes  or  piers  in  the  intended  plan, 
inverted  arches  having  half  their  width  in  depth,  may  be  turned  under 
the  apertures,  thus  forming  one  continued  base ;  that  should  the  walls 
sink,  the  eflfect  will  be  equal  in  all  parts.  Indeed,  this  precaution  is 
necessary  in  all  extensive  buildings,  as  it  will  prevent  the  fractures 
presented  in  many  parts  of  walls,  which  have  good  foundations  ;  oc»-a- 
sioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  low  walling,  under  the  apertures,  not 
Inline:  equal  to  that  of  the  piers  :  hence  the  unequal  settlement.  Should 
the  hard  or  solid  portions  of  the  ground,  in  the  foundations,  be  situ- 
ated under  the  inten^led  apertures,  piers  must  be  built  in  such  places, 
and  arches  suspended,  whose  curvature  at  their  apex  should  be  increased, 
in  pro|x>rtion  us  the  breadth  of  the  pier  intended  to  be  built  upi)n  :•  • 
centre  of  each,  muv  be  less.  Pv  this,  as  bv  the  former  method,  the 
sinking  will  be  uniform,  if  the  ground  be  equally  good  under  the  pier*. 

FOX-TAIL  WEDGING.— The  forcing  of  a  wedge  down  the  middle 
of  the  end  of  a  tenon,  when  framed  into  a  mortise,  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  extremity,  and  thus  render  it  more  biiuling. 

FRANKING. — ^The  method  of  making  the  joints  of  the  cross-pieces 
in  window-sashes. 

FKEE  STUFF.— FROWY  STUFF.— Such  as  is  without  knots,  and 
is  wrought  with  ease. 

FRIEZE. — Is  the  part  situated  between  the  architrave  and  cornice 

an  entablature. 
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FRIEZG-PANEL. — ^When  a  door  presents  six  panelsi,  this  term  is 
applieil  to  the  uppermost. 

FKIBZE-RAIL. — In  a  door  of  six  panels,  the  frieze-rail  is  placed 
immediately  ander  the  top  rail. 

FURRINGS.— Slips  or  flat  pieces  of  wood  used  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  sunken  or  hollow  parts  in  rafters  or  jobts,  so  as  to  form  a 
lerel  surface. 

FUT.-^The  same  signification  as  shaft,  when  applied  to  a  column. 


G. 


GATHERING  OF  THE  WINGS.— The  joining  of  a  flue  with  the 
breast  of  a  chimney. 

GEOMETRICAL  STAIRS. — Such  as  are  supported  by  haring  one 
end  of  each  step  inserted  in  the  wall,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  riser  of 
every  upper  step  attached  to  the  tread  of  the  step  next  below.     Thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  descend  either  in  a  vertical  or  in  an 
inclined  direction. 

GIRDER. — The  beam  nsed  to  shorten  the  bearing  of  the  binding- 
joists  in  a  framed  floor. 

Beams  should  be  cut  to  a  camber  of  about  one  inch,  in  a  bearing  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet. 

GIRDERS. 


L«ngth 

Fir  Scantling. 

Oak  Scantling. 

ft 

in.                      in. 

in.                  in. 

12 

10     X       8 

9x7 

16 

llf  X       9i 

10^   X     4 

20 

13^  X     10| 

12     X      9^ 

24 

15     X      I'i 

131   X    10| 

GLAZING. — Glaziers  measure  their  work  and  materials  bv  feet, 
inches,  and  twelfth  parts  of  an  inch ;  and  estimate  by  the  square  foot. 
Windows  are  sometimes  measured  by  taking  the  dimensions  and  area 
of  one  pane,  and  multiplying  that  quantity  by  the  number  of  panes. 
But  the  mure  usual  way  is  to  take  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
sash  for  the  dimensions  of  the  glazing.  Circular  and  oval  windows, 
fan-lights,  &c.,  are  measured  as  if  they  were  square,  taking  their 
greatest  length  and  breadth,  in  compensation  for  the  waste  of  glass, 
and  the  additional  labour  in  cutting  it  to  the  required  shape. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  glass  required  for  six  windows,  each 
5  feet  8  inches  high,  and  3  feet  2  inches  broad. 
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GROUNIMOtSTS.— Those  used  bt  the  bnriog  of  the  Aoor  of  ^ 
lowest  Blory. 

GROUND-NICHE. — One  rUing  immediately  from  tbe  float  < 
apartment. 

GROUND-PLATE,  OR  SILL. — Pietes  of  timber  inmetimM 
in  B  lower  storj  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ends  of  ihi! 
ing  timbers,   which  are   formed  with  tenons,  and  thus  framed  in 

GROUNDS.— Small  pieces  of  wood  built  in  wall*,  to  wlileli 
surbasea,  and  architrarei,  are  attached. 

GROUT. — Mortar,  rendered  siifficienti)-  Biiid,  by  an  additional  poi- 
tion  of  water,  to  fill  all  caTities  that  mij  remain  \a  walls.      Id  order  to 
render  it  effectlTe,   it  requires  to  be  made  from  mutlar  that  bas 
well  mixed  and  beaten  a  length  of  time  pretious. 


H. 


M 
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HALF-SPACE. — The  space  introduced  between  two  fUghb  of  atain. 

HALL, — See  Dib£CT0B. 

HALVING. — To  cut  anay  half  the  thicknew  from  the  raib  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  in  order  to  join  them. 

HANGING  STILE.— That  stile  of  a  door  to  which  the  hiagc* 
are  secured. 

HEADERS.— In  masonry,  are  stonea  placed  lengthwaya  acron  a 
wall.  The  same  term  is  applied  in  bricklaying,  when  the  length  of 
the  bricks  is  placed  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall ;  and  should  this  arrange- 
ment be  continued  for  an  entire  course,  it  is  named  a  heading  cio«ti& 

HEAD-WAY. — Applied    to    a   slnircase,   signifies  Ih*   uttetrei 
place  between  the  stairs  or  landing-place  and  tbe  ceiling. 

HEART-BOND. — In  masonry,  is  the  bond  fonned  by  a  stone  pi 
over  two  others  of  equal  breadth,  each  of  which  extend  to  thi 
of  the  wall. 

HELIX. — The  small  volute  which  decorates  the  tuiddle 
face  nt  the  Corinthian  capital. 

HEXASTYLE.— A  portico  of  sis  columns. 

HICKJOINT  POINTING.— A  better  kind  of  mortar  ii 
the  joints  of  brickwork,  and  made  smooth  with  il*  face. 


HIPS. — Timbers  in  an  inclined  pnaition,  situated  at  tlie  angiu  o.  « 

lOllf, 

HIP-MOULDS— Sometimes  signify  the  taeka  of  a  hip,  anJ  ■( 
olhers  a  pattern  for  setting  it  out. 

HII'-ROOF. — When  the  meeting  of  each  of  the  two  inclined  planes 
u(  a  roof  form  hips,  the  roof  itaelf  b  called  a  hip-roof. 

HOLING.— The  fnercing  of  •lalei,  through  nhich  to  drive  the 


IMPOST.— SPRINGING.— The  upper  part  of  b  wall  or  pier, 
forming  (he  tpringiag  point  of  an  arch.  For  esanplei  of  moulded 
impo>t>,  see  pi.  37- 

INTERCOLUMNIATION.— The  intervening  apace  between  two 
columns,      Sef  pi.  27- 

INTEllTIE. — A  piece  of  timber  framed  horiiontallf  betweea  two 
posts,  and  serving  as  a  lie. 

INTRADOS.— The  concave  or  interior  surface  of  a  vaull  or  arch. 

INVERTED  ARCH.— 5m  Foundation. 

IONIC  ORDER.— 5«e  Dirbctoh,  and  pU.  9,  10,  )  |,  and  13. 
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JACK  TIMBER.— Such  as  is  of  shorter  length*  than  the  other  lim. 
ber  emplaned  in  the  same  range. 

JACK  RAFTBRS.— The  ihort  raRen  which  join  the  hipi. 

JACK  RIBS.— Short  rihs  which  join  the  angle  riba  iu  domes  and 
graina. 

JOGGLED  JOINT.— In  matonry,  u  a  method  of  uniting  atone*  lo 
W  not  to  l>e  divided  by  lateral  force. 

JOGGLE  PIECE.— in  carpentry,  ii  a  Iran  jmat.  Il  ii  fomed  with 
■huitlders,  ttguintt  wliicli  the  ends  of  the  itruti  abutt,  and  ar«  aecured 
io  ■uckcts. 

JOINRRV. — See  each  part  under  its  rcspectire  head. 

JOISTS. — All  timbers  employed  la  flooring  except  girder*:  namely, 
bridging,  binding,  and  ceiling  joisla. 

K. 

KEY -STONE. — Tlii*  in  iiaed  by  aome  RynonyiDoiuly  with  bond- 
■tone;  but  iln  proper  ligniiicaliun  ia  the  centre  voiuaoii  of  an  arch  or 
mulL 

KING-POST. — A  post  placed  in  the  middle  between  the  two  prin- 
'4)|m1  nfieis  of  a  roof. 

L. 

LAP, — In  slating,  ttt  Bond. 

LATH  FLOATED  AND  SET  FAIR.— 5«  Pbicikd-itp,  Fio*t»d 


LATH  LAYED  AND  SET.— Two-coat  plaatpring,  <ithich,  wba 
apulied  to  ceilings,  is  nhiled;  and  tn  walls,  coloured. 

LATH  PLASTERED,  SET,  AND  COLOURED.— Sriwny«» 
wilh  lath  layed,  set,  aiid  coloured. 

LATH  PRICKED-UP,  FLOATED,  AND  SET  FOB  PAPB]L~ 
Three-coat  plastering.     See  ench  of  Uiese  terms. 

LAYING. — The  first  of  Iwo-coat  plaster  od  Utht,  ibe  nr&ee  of 
which  is  jwept  with  a  hroom. 

UGHT-HOUSE.— FAN AL.— PHAROS.— It  was  •  beaatihl  prob- 
lem of  this  kind,  which  Mr.  Stneaton,  the  English  eaginoer,  unhej  so 
perfectlj  in  the  constnicUon  of  llie  far-famed  Gddritone  IIglit-lMi»c. 
He  had  to  deleminc  the  furm  and  dimett»ioD*  of  a  biiilding,  miiirh 
should  stand  firm  oan  sunlieii  rock,  in  the  channel  of  a  swift  oreantidtv 
and  exposed  to  the  fiirv  of  tempests  from  everv  quarlcr.  OuIt  h«  «bo 
has  been  driven  before  aa  irresistible  storm  in  the  itarkopn  of  nifkt, 
and  in  the  miiist  of  dangers,  and  wfaoM  ey«  have  watched  tie  sl^ilj 
ny  from  the  liglit-bouse  whii-h  saved  him,  can  appreviale  full*  Ikr 
!m)>ortance  of  studies  which  afford  such  useful  remit*.  He  fnis  haw 
ha|<py  he  is,  to  have  fellow-men,  wboss  lAleiiO,  although  eseiwd. 
perhap.*,  for  individual  good,  are  yet,  by  divine  Providencp,  nada  10 
arcotiiplish  the  mo«t  phiUnthropic  end«  ;  and  lo  bind  the  wholr  of 
hiiumn  kind  into  on?  great  societj'  of  helping  brotherhcmd. 

LIME. — There  are  two  kinds,  the  simple  lime-stone,  oi  pure  rar- 
bunate  of  lime,  and  argillo-remiginous  line,  which  contains  previinu  tu 
its  being  burnt,  from  one-twelfth  to  one-twentieth  of  clay  and  oiidr  tif 
iron.  The  former  when  burnt  la  of  a  white  colour  ;  the  latter  iacliivn 
to  fellow  or  brown,  and  when  used  becomes  much  hanler  tlian  (ht 
other. 

Lime  should  be  used  fresh  from  the  kiln ;  for  if  saOered  to  *i 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,    it  thortlj   returns   to   tbe    ' 
iinburnt  lime.     Mortar  that  has  lain  eiposed  a  considerabla  tlmei  I 
wise  loses  its  bin<tiag  qualities,  when  the  outside)  of  the  heap  ai«  ■ 
With  (he  Interior  masB,     The  following  method  preclndf*  tbe  a 
of  preparing  mortar  except  when  required  ;  and  at 
serves  the  quality  of  the  lime. 

lake  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln ;  and  excavate  a  pit  abonl  four  a 
feet  in  breadth,  and  twice  that  length.  By  one  side  fix  i 
trough,  of  about  six  feet  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  one 
At  that  extremity  of  the  trough  which  should  hang  over  the  pit,  ri 
a  hole  of  nbout  six  inches  square,  before  which  nail  •  grating  of  M 
with  the  bars  abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder.  Inside  Ibe  trooph,  R 
a  slider  to  cover  the  grating,  which  ran,  when  required,  be  draw*  u|i. 
Pnt  two  or  three  busliels  of  lime  at  a  time  into  the  tioaifbi  pnafinf  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  upon  it,  and  working  it  well  with  a  boe  per- 
forated with  holes.  When  a  sulEcient  quantity  of  liquid  Ilaie  h  fi 
draw  the  slider,  and  the  trough  will  empty  itself  into  ths  piL  T'kniw 
more  water  on  the  remaining  lime-stones ;  and  those  wbiek  win  not 
slack,  must  be  rejected.  When  lime,  thus  slacked,  has  been  a  fei 
in  the  pit,  it  will  take  the  consistence  of  paste,  whirb  It  will  p 
fur  years.     It  thould  be  covered,  to  keep  It  clean,  aix)  to  «tcbiil«  ll 
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fixed  air  ilcating  in  tbe  atmosphere ;  as  well  as  to  preserve  it  from  heat 
and  coldy  especially  the  latter,  as  frost  destroys  its  quality.  Small  pits 
are  preferable  to  those  of  larger  dimensionsy  augmenting  the  nomber 
according  to  the  quantity  of  lime  required. 

Lime  thus  prepared,  when  mixed  with  water,  is  much  superior  to 
whiting  for  whitewash  ;  and,  as  it  requires  no  size,  is  more  wholesome  : 
for  the  effluvia  from  size,  which  inrariably  attracts  liamp,  causes  a 
nauseous  odour.  It  produces  a  resplendent  white  for  cetlings.  and 
possesses  a  peculiar  tenacity  on  walls,  and  in  situations  exposed  to 
moisture. 

Lime,  prepared  according  to  this  method,  is  equally  good  after 
remaining  a  considerable  time  in  the  pit;  besides  the  advantage  of 
always  being  ready  for  use ;  for  when  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  a 
proper  proportion  of  sand,  mortar  may  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes. 

LIME  AND  HAIR.— COARSE  STUFF.— In  plastering,  is  a 
eomposition  of  lime  and  hair,  employed  in  first  coating  and  floating. 

LINTEL. — A  short  piece  of  timber,  placed  over  the  aperture  of  a 
door  or  window,  to  support  the  portion  of  the  wall  above.  Lintels 
orer  windows  usually  b^r  only  the  interior  part  of  the  walL 

LOWER  RAIL. — The  bottom  rail  of  a  door. 

LUCARNE,  LUTHORN,  OR  DORMER  WINDOW.— A  vertical 
window,  situated  in  the  roof  of  a  building. 

LYING  PANEL. — One  that  has  its  fibres  in  a  horizontal  pontion. 


M. 


MARGIN.-— In  a  course  of  slates,  that  part  is  termed  the  margin, 
irUck  is  visible  to  the  sight,  or  extends  beyond  the  lap  or  bond 

BftARGINS,  MARGENTS.— In  the  framed  work  of  joinen*,  it  sig- 
nifies  the  flat  surface  of  rails  and  stiles. 

MASONRY. — An  attention  to  the  position  of  stones,  and  to  veins, 
or  other  signs  that  may  indicate  the  existence  of  lamina,  merit  par- 
ticular notice.     Stones  that  are   required  to  support  a  considerable 
weight,  as  piers,  columns,  and  pilasters,  should  have  the  same  position 
hat  they  had  in  the  quarry. 

The  different  stones  intended  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  columns 
md  fnlasters,  should  be  so  selected  and  arranged,  that  no  difference  in 
eotoor  ought  to  be  perceptible,  so  as  to  indicate  the  joints,?Hitch  should 
be  as  few  and  as  close  as  possible.  To  ascertain  the  exact  diameter 
lor  each  end  of  the  stones  so  selected  for  columns,  draw  an  outline  of 
the  shaft  to  the  full  size,  dividing  it  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
aqiarate  stones ;  making  each  the  precise  height  that  it  should  be  ?Hien 
wrought.  This  being  determined,  the  extremities,  or  beds  of  each 
stone  most  be  wrought  to  form  exact  parallel  planes  ;  on  each  of  which, 
after  finding  their  centres,  the  circles  of  their  diameters  may  be  de- 
scribed as  given  in  the  full-sized  drawing.  These  circumferences  may 
be  dirided  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts ;  which,  for  instance, 
may  be  six  or  eight;  through  each  two  of  which,  lines  should  be  drawn 
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lo  as  to  pass  through  the  centre,  making  those  on  the  oppovile  b 
each  Btooe  esactly  in  the  same  plane,  the  extremities  of  tatik  I 
being  designed  to  regulate  the  progren  of  the  chiae)  bIod^  the  1 
of  the  stone.  One-third  of  the  height  of  the  shatl  is  cyliniirics],  aai 
hence  its  surface  may  be  determioeij  by  m  straight-edge ;  but  for  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  a  diminishing  rule  wilt  be  requisite  for  each  *ton«. 
to  detennine  its  curvature  or  swell,  and  likewise  to  pliimli  in  Mtliog. 
To  6nd  the  curvature  of  the  diminishing  rule,  one  of  the  methods 
presenteil  in  plate  33,  may  suffice,  which  shonld  be  applied  to  the  fitil 
fumialion  uf  the  outline  of  the  full-sized  drawing-,  from  which  the  cam 
of  eAch  rule  ought  to  be  taken.  Hence  to  draw  the  ciirre  frov  tg.  3, 
alter  having  made  (he  necessaiy  lines  at  all  the  points  fron  1  to  7 
inclusive,  drive  two  nails,  so  far  distant  from  en<-h  other,  u  to  adait  « 
slip  or  iath  of  wood,  or  any  other  flexible  body ;  the  nails  being  to 
placed,  that  either  the  inner  or  outer  perpendicular  surface  of  tb«  iMb 
■hall  correspond  with  the  sereral  points  of  diminution  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7.  It  only  remains  to  miirk  a  line  along  the  surface  of  the  hth, 
wlucb  will  be  the  curve  required.  If  it  be  re<iiiited  to  dnte  the  shafts, 
the  following  ts  the  method  to  be  adopte<l.  If,  fur  example,  the  cohntM 
be  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  Order,  to  End  the  neceftsary  dimioli. 
take  half  of  the  diameter  at  each  eud,  which  when  applied  to  the  ctt- 
Gomference,  will  divide  it  into  sit  equal  parts,  each  of  which  iihiiuhl  he 
subdivided  into  four,  making  in  the  whole  twenty- four  divisioM. 
Divide  one  of  the  last-mentioned  division*  into  four  parts,  taking  half 
of  one  of  these  parts,  and  miirking  it  on  each  side  of  the  lines  fomiag 
the  twenty-four  divisions ;  thus  making  the  fillets  equal  lo  one-fotirth, 
and  the  flutes  to  three-fourths  of  each  division.  The  arDugeneals 
being  completed,  the  Hues  required  may  be  made  with  any  finely-point«d 
instrument  drawn  close  to  the  edge  of  a  rule  |>ro|ieily  secured,  aial 
accurately  placed  to  the  divisions  at  each  end.  Wht-n  pilasters  require 
to  be  decorated  with  Autings,  supposing  the  sides  to  lie  dimiaiabed,  drav 
a  line  down  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  the  height  of  which  line  nay  be 
formed  into  any  number  of  equal  dirisions  drawn  acriMs  the  fare.  Oil 
these,  make  Ihe  divisions  for  the  flutes  and  fillets,  in  the  profiecUoM 
before  given  ;  and  by  fixing  pins  at  each  of  the  points,  aad  appljiag  a 
pliable  laih,  the  lines  may  be  drawn  in  the  aame  manner  as  Ina  been 
previously  described  for  the  diminishing  rules  of  a  column.  S*«  pk.  £< 
11.  16,  and  31. 

The  shafts  of  columns  are  aometimea  set  upon  milled  lead,  whvh 
when  employed,  should  not  extend  entirely  to  the  surface,  but  so  aa  l« 
leave  a  small  space  round  the  surface  la  be  filled  with  putty.  But  Um* 
ere  mostly  set  with  oil-putty,  or  while  lead  mixed  with  cWk-fMalty.  «t 

MIDDLE  RAIL.— That  rail  of  a  door  to  which  the  leek  1*  faad. 

MITRE — The  joint  formed  by  two  pieces  of  wood,  each  of  which  « 
ordinarilr  cut  lo  an  angle  at  fortv-five  drcree*. 

MODiLLION,  MODILLION  CORNICB.— Sm  pis.  Ifl,  H,  91,  38, 
and  39. 

MODINATCRB. — The  arrangement  and  dSstrihntioti  of  thu  ant- 
hers, profiles,  or  mouldings  of  an  ordonnanoe.     This  lertt,  Aatni  (>«■ 
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tiM  Itilian  word  modanatura,  is  not  generally  adopted ;  nevertheless, 
there  »  no  other  word  capable  of  conveying  the  signification  attached 
to  it 

MORTAR. — ^The  prevailing  practice  in  London,  is  to  mix  two  loads 
mad  a  half  of  sand,  with  thirty-seven  bushels,  or  one  hundred  weight 
aad  a  half  of  lime. 

la  ordinary  cases,  it  is  better  to  slack  only  about  a  bushel  of  lime  at 
oBce ;  einplo3ring  bo  more  water  than  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
whole  to  lally  and  cover  it  immediately  with  sand,  so  as  to  retain  the 
taoacious  quality  of  the  lime.  This  process  may  be  repeated  until  the 
wkole  be  slacked.  It  afterwards  requires  to  be  well  beaten,  adding  to 
each  bushel  of  lime  about  two  and  a  half  of  sand ;  in  incorporating 
which,  the  least  quantity  of  water  possible  should  be  used. 

MOULDINGS.— See  pi.  2. 

MOULDINGS. — In  plastering,  mouldings  are  successively  run  with 
coarse  gauge,  fine  stnff  gauge,  putty  gauge,  and  finished  with  raw  putty. 

M^XION. — A  division,  or  large  bar  in  a  window. 

MUNNION.— A  vertical  bar  between  the  glass  frames  of  a  window. 

MUNTINS.—MONTANTS.— The  vertical  pieces  between  the  stiles 
of  a  door. 

BfUTULBS. — ^Rectangular  blocks  placed  under  the  soffit  of  a  cornice. 

MUTULB  CORNICE.— ^00  pis.  5,  6,  and  21. 

N. 

NAKED  FLOORING. — The  caipentiy  of  a  floor,  previous  to  the 
flooring  boards  being  laid. 

NAKED  OF  A  WALL.— The  even  vertical  face. 

NAVE. — The  body  of  a  church  extending  from  the  western  entrance 
to  the  rail  or  balustrade  of  the  choir. 

NICHE.— See  Director,  and  pi.  49. 

o, 

OAK. — See  Carpentry. 

OCTASTYLE. — A  range  of  eight  columns,  situate  at  the  principal 
Ci^ade  in  antique  temples. 

OFF-SET.«*-The  space  left  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a  wall,  by  the  superincumbent  part  being  rednced  in  thickness. 

OGEE. — A  name  common  to  both  the  c3rma-recta  and  c}'ma-taIon. 
See  pi.  2,  fig.  4  and  6. 

ORDERS — See  Director,  and  pis.  1  to  25. 

ORDONNANCE. — This  term,  according  to  modem  acceptation,  is 
synonymous  with  disposition  and  distribution. 

ORNAMENTS.— nSee  pis.  20,  21,  52,  to  55. 

OVOIX).— -The  same  as  quarter-round.    See  pi.  2,  fig.  2. 


PAINTING. — ^To  prepare  new  wood-work  for  (lainting,  apply  to 
the  knots  newly  slacked  lime,  which  may  be  removed  ihr  follnwing 
day,  and  twice  tubbed  over  with  white  and  red  lead,  mluHl  with 
either  glue  size,  or  linseed  oil,  bringing  the  raised  parts  earh  lime 
down  to  a  level.  The  whole  may  afterwards  receive  the  priming 
colour,  composed  of  liiuced  oil  and  white  lead,  to  which  a  small  por- 
tion of  red  lead  may  be  added.  The  following  are  the  principal 
colours  employed  in  painting. — Red  colours  :-M^annine ;  a  very  valuable 
rich  crimson  colour.  Florentine-lake,  the  kind  in  general  use,  and 
known  by  the  uaine  of  lake:  it  is  a  very  beautiful  colour  when  Sot 
used,  but  it  does  not  stand ;  but  for  which  there  is  no  proper  a 
tute.  Madder-lake,  a  colour  recently  brought  lato  use,  which  nitk 
being  so  rich  and  bright  a  colour  as  that  last  mentioned,  stands  b 
and  answers  many  of  its  purposes.  Hose-lake,  or  rose-piufc,  is  i 
a  coloured  chalk,  which  does  not  stand.  VermilioD  ia  a  icarlet  c 
which  stands  well ;  and  whose  brightness  and  iaclination  to  a  o 
hue,  denotes  its  goodness.  Red  lead,  or  TDinium,  i 
apt  to  bei'ome  black ;  hence  it  i«  seldom  used,  but  for  very  oisirse  ■ 
poses.  Indian  red  is  a  colour  which  is  aometimes  substituted  for  a 
Venetian  red  diHers  little  from  the  common  India 
brown  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  Venetian  red,  and  is  only  I 
for  the  commonest  purposes.  Light  red,  or  burnt  ochre,  is  an  excells 
colour,  and  stands  well.  Burnt  terra,  di  Sienna  is  a  rich  siandiiig 
colour. 

Blue  colours: — Prussian  blue  is  an  extremely  line  colour,  when  pti> 
perly  prepared,  and  stands  tolerably  well ;  except   the  <  ' '    " 

which  is  apt  to  turn  to  a  green  or  olive  hue. 

Yellow  colours: — King's  yellow  is  a  bright  yellow,  which  d 
stand  well.     Naples  yellow  ia  a  line  and  durable  colour.     Telloi 
is  a  permanent   colour,   but  not  bright.     Roniiin  ochre  is  a  ricb  4 
superior  ochre.     Raw  terra  di  Sienna  is  a  fine  warm  and  durable  coluor. 

Green  colours : — It   is  the  practice  to  form  the  generality  of   tht 
different  shades  of  green,  by  the  mialurc  of  blue  and  yeUow.      Vanii* 
grise  is  a  bluish  green  colour ;  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  being  « 
out  body,  and  not  durable. 

Brown  colours  : — Cologne  earth  is  a  useful  dark  brown  i 
colour.  Raw  umber  is  a  durable  light  brown  colour.  Burnt  i 
is  a  606  permanent  deep  brown. 

White  colours: — While  lead  is  the  same  as  flake  white,  but  of  ai 
inferior  quality. 

Black  colours  :— Lamp    black  is  a  durable  colour.     Bine   I>lac^_j 
similar  to  ivory  black,  with  a  tint  of  blue. 

When  four-coat  work  is  intended  to  bo  flatted,  the  pniportioti  t 
and  tuqientine  should,  in  the  third  coat,  Iw  eijual ;  iu  (he  fotulb.  1 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter ;  and  Rnished  wilh  CJilour  m|x«J  ci 
with  turpentine.  The  same  proccas  to  be  obacrreil  for  •tuceoed'l 
if  they  are  intended  to  be  flailed ;    but  they  require  on  m 
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The  less  quantitj  of  torpentiDe  is  used  for  exterior  work  the  better, 
except  for  white,  when  it  -is  customary  to  mix  equal  portions  of  this 
spirit  and  oil 

Painting  is  measured  br  girting  round  the  sadance  of  the  mouldingi 
and  swelling  panels,  in  taking  the  height  It  is  in  general  executed 
bf  the  square  yard,  and  valued  according  tu  the  number  of  coats 
applied.  Window-lights,  railings,  and  similar  parts,  are  commonly 
painted  by  the  piece. 

PAVING.«^Pavior8'  work  is  computed  by  the  square  yard. 
PEDESTAL.-— A  cubical  body,  composed  of  a  base,  die,  and  cor- 
nice ;  serving  as  a  basement  to  columns.     See  pis.  1  to  1 8. 

PEDIMENT. — ^A  triangular  form,  representing  the  gable  of  a  roof. 
See  pi.  26. 

PERIPTERON. — Applied  to  temples  surrounded  by  a  single  range 
of  columns. 

PERISTYLE. — Signifies  a  range  of  columns  surrounding  an  edifice. 
But  its  present  application  is  unlimited;  sometimes  being  used  to 
express  a  range  of  columns  surrounding  an  interior  area ;  at  others,  a 
gallery  at  the  exterior  of  an  edifice,  presenting  a  line  of  columns  ;  and 
farther,  to  the  columns  at  the  facade  forming  an  entrance,  or  what  is 
termed  a  portico. 

PIAZZA.— -Thb  is  in  general  used  to  signify  a  covered  walk  or  gal- 
leiy  of  communication,  having  its  outer  side  decorated  with  arcades. 

PIER. — That  portion  of  an  exterior  wall  situated  between  a  coin 
and  a  window,  two  windows,  or  a  window  and  a  door. 
PILASTER.— Setf  Director,  and  pis.  11,  12,  and  16. 
PITCH. — When  applied  to  an  arch,  it  signifies  the  distance  from  the 
spring  to  the  soffit  of  the  key.     If  this  term  be  applied  to  a  roof,  it 
means  the  difference  between  the  height  and  the  span. 

PLASTERING. — ^The  materials  used  in  plastering  are,  coarse  stuff, 
fine  stuff,  stuff,  putty,  plaster,  gauge,  and  stucco. 

PLATBAND. — The  masonry  of  an  architrave,  formed  of  one  or 
several  stones,  in  one  intercolumniation. 

The  general  application  of  the  word  signifies  the  horizontal  heads  or 
lintels  of  doors  and  windows,  a  band  situated  immediately  under  a  tri- 
glyph,  and  the  bands  which  separate  the  panels  or  coffers  in  a  compart- 
meut  ceiling. 

PLATE. — Thb  may  express  either  a  floor  or  a  roof  plate,  according 
as  it  is  situated  under  the  ends  of  the  joists  or  the  rafters. 

PLINTH. — The  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  a  column,  pilaster,  or 
pedestal. 

PLUMBERY. — Plumbers'  work  is,  in  general,  done  by  weight. 
Sheet  lead  is  of  two  kinds,  cast  and  milled.  That  which  is  used  in 
roofing,  guttering,  &c.  commonly  averages  from  seven  to  twelve  pounds 
per  square  foot 

The  following  table  expresses  the  weight  of  each  square  foot  of  sheet 
lead,  according  to  its  thickness.  The  left-hand  columns  contain  the 
thickness  of  the  lead  expressed  in  tenths,  hundreths,  or  other  parts  of 
an  inch ;  and  opposite,  in  the  right-hand  columns,  are  the  respective 
weights  of  a  square  foot.     Thus  the  weight  of  a  square  foot  of  sheet 


lead,  one-lenlh  of  an  inch  in  ihickness,  is  5  puuacb  and  899 
parts,  which  is  nenrlj'  nine-lent  lis. 
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a.p«rB,.fl, 

Th\A 

».p«n.a 

., 

5899 

■15 

8848 

11 

G489 

■16 

9438 

i 

6554 

i 

9831 

■12 

;078 

■17 

10028 

i 

;373 
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ioei8 

'l3 

7 '668 

[9 

11-207 

■H 

8-258 

1 

11737 

f 

6'427 

■21 
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POLYSTYLE— This  word  is  applied  to  an  Hlfice,  or  to  aitj-  p^^_ 
interior  or  exterior,  where  the  columns  employed  are  of  an  exlrvordinwj 
number, 

PORCH. — A  construction  situated  at  the  front  of  a  hooie,  for  the 
purpose  at  sheltering  the  principal  entrance. 

PORTAIL.— The  prineipul  facade  of  a  church 

PORTICO. — In  modern  architecture,  thiiword.  In  itslrmited  ten»t, 
signi6es  a  range  of  arcades,  formiiig  (he  entrance  to  an  edifice,  i 
gallery  of  communication  round  an  interior  area.     But,  i 
general  sense,  it  signifies  a  construction  and  decoration  nhich  p 
or  embellishes  the  entrance  to  nn  edifice.      And  further,  to  ai 
or  interior  gallery  ot  communication,  in  which  either  coliimus  o 
are  employed. 

POST. — A  piece  of  timber  employed  in  a  vertical  potitioQ  ;  at 
quarters  in  partillona.  trn>ii,  or  doorposts. 

PRICKING-UP.— In  plasteriDg,  is  the  first  of  three-ooil  *oi4  npoa 
Idths. 

PRINCIPAL  RAFTER. — One  of  the  inclined  piece*  of  timber  in  a 
trussed  roof,  The  folloniug  is  a  table  of  the  scantlingi  of  tite  ptio- 
cipal  r.iftera. 


BHri^t                   Ft.S™,lHn,. 

o.v^.^. 

n. 
18 
24 
30 
36 

6x3 
7x4 
»      X    ."il 
10      X    6 

lol   X    6 
III   X    7 

I 


PROSTYLE, — Such  amongst  tbe  antique  temple*  ■■  prewnted 
columns  only  at  their  principal  facade. 

PSEUDO-DIPTERON.— The  dipteral  temple*  were  surroundol  bf 
two  ranges  of  coiumos,  forming  a  kind  of  double  gallerv.  piescnliag 
eight  at  ibc  front  and  opposite  exliemity,  and  fifteen  at  ea>::k  uici 
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wehdiBg  tliote  at  the  mnglas  twiee.  In  the  pieiido-dipteron,  the 
seoond  range  of  coloinns  wis  omitted ;  ftill  pieaenruig  the  full  space 
between  the  eolumns  and  the  wall  of  the  celhu 

PSEUDO-PERIPTERON.— That  dispocition  in  which  the  columos 
at  the  sides  are  engaged  in  the  walls  of  the  cella ;  instead  of  foiming 
a  gallery  roond  the  whole  of  the  exterior. 

FUGGING. — ^The  method  employed  to  prerent  the  passage  of 
sound  from  story  to  story,  effected  by  the  plasterer  lajdng  stuff  npon 
sonnd  boarding. 

PUNCHEON.— One  of  the  short  vertical  timbers  placed  orer  the 
door  in  a  stud  partition,  or  any  low  post 

PURLINS. — A  piece  of  timber  serring  to  shorten  the  bearing  of 
common  raften.    The  following  b  a  table  of  the  scantling  of  purlines. 


PirScnrtliBf. 


ft 

8 
10 
12 
14 


Oak  ScsBfltaf . 


PUSH.— -5ee  Dbipt. 

PUTTY. — A  fine  cement  osed  in  plastering,  made  of  slacked  lime 
passed  through  a  hair  siere ;  which,  unlike  fine  stuff,  is  used  without 
being  mixed  with  hair. 

PYCNOSTYLE.— -An  intercolumniation  of  one  diameter  and  a 
half. 

Q. 

QUARTERS. — The  pieces  of  timber  employed  in  a  stud  partition. 
QUARTERING.— The  carpentry  of  a  stud  partition. 
QUARTER-ROUND.— 5e«  pi.  2. 
QUOINS.— See  Ck>iN. 

R. 

RAFTERS.— Pieces  of  timbers,  which,  standing  by  pairs  on  the 
raising  plates,  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  form  the  roof  of  a 
building.  They  consist  of  principal  rafters,  hip  rafters,  and  spars,  or 
coBunon  rafters.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  scantling  of  common 
rafters. 


BMring. 

PIr  ScaaUinf . 

OrtCCMlUif. 

ft. 
8 

in.              in. 

H   X    2j^ 

In.            In. 

4     X   21 

10 

H   X   2^ 

5     X  ^ 

12 

H  X  ^ 

H  X   2^ 
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.  RAILS. — These,  in  jotneiy,  are  stuff  which  hxwe  each  extremity  cut 
ID  tenons ;  and,  when  framed,  are  placed  horizontally. 

RAISING  PLATES.— WALL  PLATES.— TOP  PLATES.— Ho- 
rixontal  pieces  of  timber,  generally  iSush  with  the  inside  of  the  walls, 
serving  to  rest  the  ends  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof  upon. 

RANDOM  CX)URSES.— Irregular  courses,  in  paring,  without  uni- 
formity in  the  joints. 

RECTANGULAR  GROIN.— The  vaults  of  this  groin  have  their 
line  of  axis  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

RENDERED  AND  FLOATED.— FLOATED,  RENDERED,  AND 
SET. — ^Three-coat  work. 

RENDERED,  FLOATED,  AND  SET.— Three^at  work,  when 
floated  and  set  for  paper. 

RENDERED  AND  SET.— Two-coat  work  upon  walls. 

RETURN. — The  side  forming  an  angle  with  a  corresponding 
straight  surface,  is  named  the  return. 

RIDGE. — ^The  line  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  inclined  sur- 
faces of  a  roof. 

RISERS. — The  vertical  parts  of  stairs,  serving  to  join  the  treads. 

ROOF. — ^Tbis  term  includes  not  only  the  exterior  covering  of  a 
building,  but  is  likewise  applied  to  the  carpentry  by  which  it  is 
supported. 

In  order  to  determine  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  the  nature  of  the  covering 
material  should  be  considered.  Thus,  for  lead,  one-fourth  of  the  span 
may  be  taken  for  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  For  pantiles,  three-eighths  of 
the  span  may  serve.     And  for  plain  tiles,  one-fourth  of  the  span. 

In  proportion  to  the  lightness  of  the  covering  material,  the  pitch  of  a 
roof  may  be  reduced ;  and  hence  the  proper  inclination  for  slates  may 
be  regulated  by  their  weight,  compared  with  that  of  the  materials  alread? 
given. 

The  following  is  the  average  weight  of  the  covering  laid  upon  forty- 
two  square  3rards  of  roofing,  according  to  the  material  employed. 


MmterUlt. 

Weight 

Copper      .... 

Fine  Slate 

Lead          .... 

Coarse  Slate  . 

Tiles          .... 

4  cwt 
26 

27 
36 
54 

ROUGH  CAST. — The  application  of  plaster,  without  its  being 
smoothed. 

ROUGH  RENDERING— One  coat  rough. 

ROUGH  STUCCO.— Finished  with  stucco  floated,  and  slightly 
brushed  with  water. 

ROUGHING-IN.— The  first  of  three-coat  work. 


RUIKNTUKK.— CABLE.— A  in   ifiirtliB^  a  thift  or  c^iH; 
flb  tt«  lower  put  €#  tfe  •Kjwr*  of  ^e  low  wad 
oohuBBB.  m  Older  to  fjujun,  tken  froM  u|hj. 

RULES. — AnMtBttmFt,  mmSke  IhoM  aits  ia  vUch  the  rales 
impefatife,  adniti  of  ■iiiifc  aliai  xa  aS  its  ooastitae 
are  gufciacd  Im-  Ae  fhanrter  d  &e  edttcsei.  tiK  lifuaiM  of  tke  ate, 
&e.  Tbete  i  iianTf  ■!  porta,  aad  the  ra>s  m^idk  gorera  tlie  propor. 
ttoBi  of  tteir  liftaik,  aie  mamt  obIt  «Wre^  aa  e^pieiMOB  o.  ckuBcter 
ii  girea  to  aa  edifioe;  Ae  jmBaams  ap;^cati?a  of  mhitk  eriaces 
genim,  aad  feti^^aiik  ■  Ae  saa  of  taleat  froM  tiv 
SoA  €i  theae  ports  as  appareatlT  rest  am  a  siilcai  of  fke 
proportkNHy  aad  bclaeea  which  a  niTrtiaf  aad  aaifioni 
tlMQgh  oBfaiTiBg  ia  their  r^galar  aad  si— Uriol  o«]^aamtioo,  are 
nererthelesB  wiwrpiMe  of  beiag  iidiird  ia  their  applicatioo,  aeeordiag 
to  the  fipffkin  of  chjiailfi  «hkh  is  leqaired.  So  that  aithitectoie 
Bot  oolj  penaita,  bat  iJianaili  a  lititfle  ia  the  spplication  of  ils  paita, 
which  is  gBteiaed  bf  the  gesenl  iaCeatioa. 

RUSTICS See  the  Dibsctok,  a«l  pit  43  aad  50. 

RUSTIC  COINSw— .Sm  pL  38. 

RUSTIC  DOOR.-^See  pL  41. 


SAILOVER. — If  oae  or  several  eouses  projeet  beyond  the  face  of 
brickwalling,  thej  aie  said  to  aul-orer. 

SCANTUNG.— The  dimtmaom  of  the  braadth  aad  depth  of  timber. 
Otherwise  this  term  is  ^ftlied  to  oasll  tiadKn  thcwsetrfs  as  common 
rafters,  or  joists. 

SCOTIA. — ^A  coacare  ■oolding,  eaplojed  ia  the  bases  of  cohmms. 
See  pk.  2  and  10. 

SET  PAUL — Applied  afler  priddag-op  and  ioated,  or  rooghing-in 
and  floated.  

SET  WOIUL— LATED  AND  SET.— Two  coat  work  opon  hth. 

SETTING  COAT. — A  third  coat  opon  floating,  or  a  seeond  coat 
i^n  rendering  or  lajing. 

SEWER.— Druns  sboold  be  made  before  the  foondation  of  a  baiMing 
is  commenced;  in  oonsCmcting  which,  cess-pools  shoald  be  made  at 
different  f^iftanr^  to  receire  the  sediment  For  a  drain  of  two- 
brick  length,  in  width,  the  sides  maj  be  one  brick  thick,  tweire  . 
inches  high,  with  a  half-brick  arch.  For  one  of  three-brick  length, 
the  sides  maj  be  one  brick  thick,  fifteen  inches  high,  with  a  half-brick 
arch.  And  a  drain  of  two  feet  nx  or  three  feet  wide,  maj  hare  its 
sides  nine  inches  thick,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and  a  nine-inch 
arch.     The  bottoms  of  drains  are  omallj  pared  with  bricks  laid  flat 

SHOOT.— PUSH.— THRUST.— <Sr««  Drift. 

SKEW  BACK. — A  berel  abotment  for  scheme  or  straight  arches. 

SKIRTS. — ^This  term,  when  applied  to  a  roof,  signifies  the  orer- 
hanging  of  the  eares. 

SLATING. — ^The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
slates  in  ordinary  use,  arranged  according  to  their  quality.  Westmore* 
land,  rags,  imperial,  duchess,  countess,  ladies,  and  doubles. 


It  would  require  oDe-thtrd  more  of  the  coanesi  than  of  the  Guest 
slate  to  cover  the  >nroe  roDf;  hflnc«  the  ultimate  diffrrentf  tn  the 
expense  is  not  coiisidenible.  But  as  the  fine  slate  derives  its  lighln«M 
less  from  tlie  [{ualitj  of  the  stone  than  the  thinness  to  which  it  it 
reduced,  it  is  less  durable  than  the  heavier  kind.  The  ottlinair 
cutuur*,uf  slale  are  white,  hrown,  and  blue.  The  dark  blue  kind  n  the 
must,  and  the  light  blue  tile  least  porous.  When  a  slate  prodncra  a 
complete  sound  on  being  struck,  it  is  a  sign  of  its  good  qualitv  ;  but  it 
should  cut  clear,  and  not  shalter  by  llie  use  of  the  tax-  The  mast 
certain  melbod  is  to  neigh  one  or  more  pieces  of  state,  and  Iminene 
ibcm  in  wuter  for  twelve  hours.  After  wiping  itrem,  ascertain  ihcrr 
increase  of  weight ;  which,  in  good  slate,  should  not  exL-eeil  one  drarbm 
in  a  dozen  pounds. 

For  what  ia  termed  patent  slating,  slates  of  a  large  site  are  Krewed 
upon  the  rafters,  witlioul  boarding ;  and  narrow  slips  of  alate  laid  in 
putty,  applied  to  their  joints. 

SLEEPERS. — TJie  timbers  used  for  bearing  gronnd  joists,  and  which. 
for  boarded  floors,  ma  J  be  placed  at  nine  or  ten  feel  distance.  The  space 
between  the  stones  or  small  btiek  pillars,  which  serves  to  shorten  the 
bearing  of  sleepers,  may  vary  from  five  to  nine  feet,  accordiog  to  Ihcit 
strength. 

SOFFIT. — The  under  side  of  the  heads  of  apertures,  archilravM,  or 


Ibeci 


a  of 


SOMMERINO.— The  radiating  or  continued  jointi  of  on  nreli  tend- 
ing to  its  centre. 

SPARS — COMMON  R.\rrERS.— S«  Raptebs. 

SPHERIC  GROIN.— The  intersection  of  two  spherical  raoKj. 

SPHERIC  V.\ULT.— A  vault,  forming  the  whole,  or  any  [ 
of  a  hemisphere. 

SPHERO-CyLINDRlC  GROIN.— Formed  by  the  inlerseelioo  n 
spherical  vault  of  a  greater,  with  a  cylindrical  vault  of  a  less  height. 

STAFF. — A  slip  of  wood  at  the  projecting  angle  of  a  wall,  intended 
to  preserve  it  from  injury. 

STAIRS.— Stairs  are  of  different  kinils.     Those  in  ordinatj-  u 
dog-legged,  bracket,  and  geometrical  stairs. 

To  ascertain  the  requisite  number  of  steps  in  a  staircase,  i 
height  of  the  story,  reduced  into  inches,  by  that  of  one  of  the  inteii 


s  of  staircases,  like  their  design,  are  goremeJ  by 
quality  of  the  building  for  which  they  are  iiiteuded.      The  length 
steps  vary  from  two  feet  and  a  half  to  ten  feel ;  the  height  of  the 
from  five  to  eight  inches;  and  the  breadth  of  the  treads,  from  t«B  1«, 

STANCHEON.— .S«e  Puncheon. 
K  STILE. — The  stile  of  a  door  ia  the  jierpeodicular  poFtioi 

H  framing  at  each  of  the  two  sides. 

■  STRETCHERS.— Bricks  laid  lengthways  in  the  length  of  tlie 

^H  A  course  of  these,   onintemipted  by   headers,   la   named 

^B  course.     The  term  stretchers  bears  the  some  signifirati^ 

^M  being  Iboie  stones  whose  length  is  placed  in  the  direction  of  that 

■^  the  wall. 
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STONE. — Tim  gtru(-(ure  gf  Elooe  a  either  laminated,  ^anuUled,  or 
of  a  mixed  liiud. 

Laminitted  slooes  stonea  consist   of  thin  plates   or  layera,  colieriiig 
more  or  leas,  strongly  together.     When  the  iByen  are  of  consii' 
■iie,  and    cohere    so   slightly   that  they  may  be   easily  aeparated,   tha 
•tones  are  said   to  be  slaty.     The  layers  are  always  nearly  parallel  (q    i 
the   qiiariy-beds  of  the  stones ;   and  they  should  invariably   be   hori-  J 
EOntal,  or  as  nearly  so  aa  possible,  In  a  building;  olhernise  the  action  ^ 
of   the  neather   nlU  cause    tbem  to   separate  and    fall   off  in  0akea  ; 
beiidea  their  being  apt  to  split  *in  any  other  position,  when  under  a  great   I 
•train.     If,  for  example,  a  block  of  flag-atone   were  converted 
pillar,  so  as  to  leave  eiich   lamina,   or  flag   of  which   it   Ls  composed)   I 
posited    horiEontally,    it    would    sustain    any   weight    not   capable 
crushing  it  to  atoms;  but  if  the  lamina   were   placed   in  an  inclioecl   1 
position,  M  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  axis,  an  inconsiderable  | 
mre  would  occasion  them,  where  the  cohesion  was  slightest, 
:  over  each  other.     Again,  if  the  lamina  were  placed  parallel  to  the  I 
,  [he  pillar,  under  siiSicient  pressure,  would  divide  vertically  into  i 
everal  parts ;  aud  though    rather  stronger  than  In  (he  last  instance*  J 
lould  still  be  comparatively  weak.     Hence,  attention  to  the  position  of 
tones,  and  to  veins,  or  other  indications  of  the  existence  of  laminai 
^serves  particular  notice. 

la  tand  stones,  the  direction  of  the  layers  may  often  be  discovered  by 

ficir  different  shades  of  colour;  in  others,  by  the  positions  of  minute 

ntei  of  mien,  which  always  lie  parallel  to  the  layera.     In  most  stonea 

flt  directi'.m  of  the  layers  may  be  ascertained  by  the  facility  with  which 

tb  stone  yield*  to    the  tool   in   that  direction ;    but    a    considerable 

B  of  practice  is  necessary  to   acquire  so  nice  a  discrimination  of 

ance      Among   laminated  alones,   those  are   the  most  durable  in 

whh  the  lamiiitejre  least  distinct,  and  the  texture  uniform.    When  the 

J  not  perfectly  cohere,   they  are  soon  injured   by  frost,  and 

tliejsre  wholly  iin6t  for  situations  alternately  wet  and  dry. 

Cnnular  stones  consist  of  distinct  concretions  reaembling  grains, 
e!lh(  of  the  same,  or  of  different  simple  minerals  cohering  together. 
Whe  the  *tructure  is  uniform,  and  the  grains  or  concretions  small, 
stone  of  this  kind  are  always  strong  anil  duralile,  if  the  concretiona 
themilTei  are  so.  Granular  itoniM  are  sometimes  open  and  poroui,  I 
but  wen  they  are  uniformly  so,  they  seldom  suffer  materially  by  frost  j  r 
bitcani  (heir  uniform  porosity  hIIow*  (be  expansive  force  of  (he  C 
geilin^ water  to  be  distribute<l  in  every  direction. 

Slo^s  o(  a  compound  structure,  partly  laminated  and  parlly  gnoiilar,  •; 
have  ore  or  less  of  Uie  characten  of  the  two  cImws  just  descrilicd; 
_  fur  It  ny  be  observed  in  coarse-grained  g^ranitt!,  tbil  the  l*minat«d  I 
^L  structariof  sotne  of  its  parts  rentiers  it  very  susceptible  of  disint«gra-  ^ 
^H  tion.  A  kinds  of  stones  obtaTned  from  quarries,  ar«  foutx)  divided  bf  j 
^B  vrrlical  r  inclined  seams,  which  are  sometimei>  so  cloae.  that  thef  j 
^H^  cannot  b  distinguished  till  the  stones  nro  wronght ;  but  they  i 
^F  sepnrale  tder  the  tool  at  thexe  seams.  ITencc  it  is  not  kiIi!  to  empluf  'j 
^Ki      alone  to  «ist  any  conslderatde  transverne  strain,  on   account  ot  IIm    | 

k" 


I 
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Portland  stqne.  tram  Dorsetshire,  »  much  used  in  Uie  ncighixmrhood 

recently  brought  from  the  (juarry,  U  eaiiif  wrought ;  but  iifietwanb 
increEUKs  in  hirdnes*. 

Purbeck  stone,  itlfio  from  Dorsetshire,  U  generally  employed  tor  steps, 
paving,  &c- 

Frecstone  is  a  general  name  for  stooes,  whose  relative  Take  for  the 
purposes  of  builJing  greally  differ.  It  consisU  of  clay  and  ides  ;  the 
proportion  of  the  latlcr  being  sometimes  one  half,  though  generally  it  is 
much  less.  The  hardness  of  the  atone  depends  on  the  relative  qnsnlily 
of  each  substance.  This  plentiful  stone  often  passes  under  the  name  of 
grit  or  sand  stone  ;  the  various  kinds  o(  which  are  softer  when  aen 
from  the  quarry,  than  after  having  been  exposed  for  aome  time  to  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  general  colour  of  freestone  is  a  dnll  red  ;  bat 
it  is  sometimes  found  of  a  colour  resembling  Portland  stone,  as  al 
Knipersly,  in  SUffordshire ;  and  at  Hollingtun,  neat  Uttoseter.  Free 
slone,  from  the  same  quarry,  commonly  presents  a  dirersity  of  colour 

should  be  faced,  dried,  and  sorted  before  they  are  used ;   because  whs 
recently   brought   from  the  quarry,  and  damp,  these  shades  do  ^^^ 
present  themselves.                                                                                       ^^H 
STRENGTH.— The  following  experimenUshew  the  weights  rec^^H 
to  crush  cubes,  of  brick  and  stone,  of  one  and  a  half  inch.                   ^^H 

Brick  of  a  pale  red  colour 
Roe-itone,  Gloucestershire 
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IJ32 
1132 
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Stourbridge,  or  fire  brick 

Di'ltc.       from  another  quarry     . 
Killaly  white  freestone,  not  stratified 

Portland 

Craig  Leith,  while  freestone      . 
Yorkshire  paving  with  the  strata     . 

Ditto       ditto    against  the  strata    . 
White  statuary  marble,  not  veined 

ith 

2-316 

2428 
2423 
2428 
2452 
250r 
2  507 
27G0 

2505 
2-506 
2  662 
2  530 
3452 

Ditto,  against  the  strata 

Cornish  granite        .... 

Cnig  Leith,  with  the  strata 
Devonshire  red  marble,  variegateJ 

p 
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Compact  limestone            .... 
Peterhead  granite,  hard,  close-grained    , 
Black  compact  limestone.  Limerick 

Purbeck        

Black  Brabant  marble       .... 
Very  hard  freestone      .... 
White  Italian  veined  marble 

la; 

AT»l.dup»l.. 

2584 

2598 
2590 
2  697 
2-.528 
2726 
2625 

17354 
18636 
19924 
20610 
20742 
21254 
21783 
24556 
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STRUTS.— Pieces  of  timber  »hii-h  atxit  againtt  the  lower  extremities     ^^M 
vl  tni9s-puits  i   aud  wUich  serve  lu  strenglben  the  principal  raften.               ^^H 

SUMMBR.— A  piece   of   limber,  which  when  placed  fur  the  support      ^^H 
of  a  portion  of  an  Mierior  waTl,  is  termed  a  breuummer ;  but  wiien  b       ^^H 
tbe  middle  of  a  floor,  it  is  named  a  beam  or  girder.                                           ^^^| 

STUCCO.-FINISHING.— The   last   of   three^o.t   plaster,    weU       ^M 
floated  and  troweled.                                                                                                ^^H 

STUCCO.— The  following  Is  the  method  of  preparing  Liardet'*  or      ^H 
Adam's  oil-ccmenl  or  stucco.                                                                                  ^^H 

For  the  first  coa^  Uke  tn-enty-one  pounds  of  fine  nbiting,  or  oj'sler-      ^^M 
shells,    or   any   other   sea-shells  calcined,    or  plaster   of  Paris,  or  say                  1 
calcareous  material   calcined   and    pounded,  or  any  absorbent  material 
whatever,  proper  for  the  purpose ;  add  white  or  red  lead  at   pleasure, 
deducting  from  the  other  absorbent  materials  in  proportion  to  the  white       ^i 
or  red  lead  added ;  to  which  put  four  quarts,  imperial  measure,  of  oil  ;       ^^H 
and  mil  them  togetherwith  a  grinding  mill,  or  any  levigating  machine.       ^^B 

■ay  sand  or  gravel,  or  of  both,  mixed  and  sifted ;  or  of  marble  or  stona      ^^H 
pounded  i  or  of  brick-dust,    or   of   any    kind   of   metallic    or    mineral      ^^H 
powders ;  or  of  any  aolid  material  whatever,  Gl  for  tbe  purpose.                   ^^H 
For  lh«  second  coat,  take  aixteen   pounds  and  a  half  of  superfine      ^^H 
wbiting,  or  oyster-shells,  or  any  sea-shells  calcined,  Stc,  as  for  the  first      ^^M 
coat  1  add  sixteen  pounds  and  a  half  of  white  or  red   lead,  to  which  put      ^^H 
•is  quarts  and  a  half  of  oil,  and  mix  them  together  as  l)^f<>n<.     In  l<ke     ^H 

of  flue  sand  or  gravel  sifted;  or  stone  or  marble  pounded;  or  pyritea      ^^H 
or  any    kind   of  metallic  or  mineral  powder,  &c.      This   composition      ^^H 
requires  a  greater  proportion  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  solids ;  according      ^^H 
U>  the  nnlore  of  tbe  work,  or  the  uses  to  which  it  m  applied.     If  it  be      ^^M 

m  produce  the  colour  re<tuired.      In  making  the  composition,  Ihe  best  lin-        ^H 

boiled  or  raw,  with  drying  ingredieots,  as  tbe  nature  of  Uie  work,  thft                  J 
Msion,  or  Ihe  climat«  requires ;  and,   in   some  cases,   bees-wai  may  b« 
rabstituled  in  plac«  of  oH.     All  the  absorbeot  and  solid  materiaU  must                : 

k                 M 

19  to  be  of  tay  other  t 
ly  taking  ihe  full  proportion  o 
r  red  le»d  mav  be  Mibilituted  alanr. 
The  £rat  coat  of  thii  coib. 


be  kiln-drieil.     If  tlie  compoMtion 

whit?,  the  lead  may  be  oTnilted, 

otlieT  absorbents  i  anil  aUo  white 

instead   of  any  otber  absorbent  m 

position  is  to  be  applied  nith  a  tronel,  and   floated  li 

with  a  handle-float.     I'he  second  coat  sbould  be  applied  when  the  Gnl 

i>  nearlv  dry ;  and  worked  down  and  imoollied  wilh  floats,   edged  ttiik 

nnj'  hard  imooth  substance,  not  liable  to  slain.     Id  order  to  itt^e  lh« 

composition  adhere  more  strongly  to  the  surfnee  to  wh'ch  it  is  iutcnded 

to  be  applied,  it  may  be  nei^tsary  to  moisten  the  part,  previous  to  Uyia| 

oti  the  first  coal,  with  the  same  kind  of  oil  and  ingredients  before  niea- 

tioned,  pass<^d  through  the  levigating  machine,   aod  reduced  Ii 

liquid  state.     This  compositioa  admits  of  being  either  notlelledt  a 

moulds,  or  of  receiving  plain  or  decorative  painting. 

STL'D  WORK. — The  quartering  in  a  tniaaed  partHioii. 

SYSTYLB. — An  intercolnmnialion  of  two  diametenL 


I 


I 
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TAIL. — When  applied  to  a  slate,  it  cigniGes  the  opposite  radf 
which  is  pierced  for  naiU. 

TEMPLE. — Amongst  antique  remains,  those  which  hold  I 
rank,  are  temples.  The  rites  of  paganism  caused  the  peuple  t 
semble  at  the  temples  of  the  principal  diTinitiea  on  certain  solpin 
of  the  year:  and  the  worship  chtefiy  consisted  of  sacrifices  whTcl 
ofered  at  Ihe  foot  of  the  peristyle,  in  ttie  centre  of  tht  enclosures  bj 
nhic-h  they  were  surrounded.  The  temples  dedii^ted  to  llic  tint 
deities,  but  under  particular  inroralinns,  as  also  those  of  the  dirinltiet 
of  a  second  order,  although  unceasingly,  yet  were  onir  (ucceasTrrlj 
frequented,  by  those  who  attended  to  present  libations,  or  merelT  obla- 
tions. Thus,  i(  is  easy  (o  discover  the  extent  and  dispoaillon  vf  thdr 
temples;  anil  that  (he  iaieriuis  were  not  required  to  b«  of  any  cnasider' 
able  dioiensioDs ;  as  tlie  cella  was  principally  destined  to  rontiia  Ilw 
statne  of  the  tutelary  deity ;  as  alsn  (he  vnsea  and  tripoib  belungiog 
to,  and  necessary  for,  the  sacrifices.  The  reflected  study  of  the  structura 
of  the  antique  temples  alone,  demonslratn  Ihe  Irulh  of  tbii  opinioB: 
independently  of  the  support  it  receivps  from  history.  Heo<«,  the 
parposes  for  which  those  edifices  were  erected,  the  remains  of  «hi^  *k 
erroneoosly  denominated  by  thi-  names  of  the  Temple  of  Peat*,  (he 
Pantheon,  &c, ;  being  the  only  constructions  bearing  this  name,  diat 
present  spacious  interiors,  and  originated,  at  an  early  prriod.  Id  (he 
unfounded  conjectures  of  those  writers  that  examined  thent.  T\« 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitotinus  may  be  classed  amongst  (he  moat  impnrt- 
ant  of  the  earliest  temples  erecte<l  at  Rome.  It  was  commenced  bj 
Tarquin  the  elder,  and  rompleted  by  Tarquin  the  Superb, 
dispoaition  presented  a  principal  naos,  having  an  nislc  on  each  of  tl»  W 
sides;  the  naos  was  consecrated  (o  Jnpiter,  and  the  aialra  la  J 

At    its    exterior,    the   principal    fagade,    which    : 
entrance,  was  composed  of  three  range*  ofeolumni,  witb  an  « 
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uid  pediment,  and  the  siJea  presented  two  rauges.  Il  was  under  these 
perUlylCK  that  the  Iriumphant  warriors,  after  having  offered  sacrifice  ta 
the  great  deiliei,  gave  a  Mmpfuotu  feast  to  the  senate,  Tbs  entire  of 
this  temple  was,  including  the  porticoes,  1 93  English  feet  in  lenglli, 
and  179  ia  breadlb. 

The  Temple  of  Pielf ;  now  St.  Nicholas  in  Carcere,  Montanara-placp. 
it  supposed  to  be  the  »ite  of  the  prisons  constructed  by  the  orders  i)f 
Claudius  the  decemvir,  in  which,  an  old  muo  condemned  to  die  hy 
starvation,  was  preserved  by  being  nourished  from  the  breast  of  his 
aSectionate  daughter,  who  for  Ibis  purpose  visited  him  daily  ;  and  tliit 
circumstance  caiued  the  consulg  Quinlius  and  Altilius  to  erect  a  templtt 
dedicated  to  Piety  in  memory  of  it. 

Serlio  conjectures  it  to  have  formed  a  quadrangular  nave,  having  a 
Cftfjade  presenting  six  Doric  columns,  with  an  entablature  and  pedi- 
ment ;   the  columns  being  Idtewiss  cantinue<l  round  each  of  its  sides. 

The  Temple  of  Sutum,  situated  near  the  capilol,  formerly  served  a« 
die  public  treasury.  All  that  remains,  which  is  antique,  is  a  porliou  of 
brick,  walling;  presenting,  in  some  parts,  detached  pieces  of  cement, 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  covered. 

For  a  description  of  the  existing  remains  of  the  antique  temples,  ste 
the  Abchitectural  Dibectob  ;  articles,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Co- 
BiifTni.tN  Ordebh. 

TEMPLETS. — Short  pieces  of  timber  placeil  under  girders,  in  order 
to  prevent  settlements,  by  dislribullng  the  weight  over  a  more  extended 
■Ufface. 

TETRASTYLE.— A  disposiUoo  of  four  coluinni  at  the  entrance  of 
■ntiqoe  temples. 

THROUGH  STONES.— Sm  AsBtaB,  and  Bond. 

TIB. — This  term,  in  carpentry,  ia  applied  to  such  pieces  of  timber  in 
a  fraine,  a*  tend  to  bind  two  other  pieces  together. 

TIE  BEAMS. — The  following  is  a  table  of  the  scantling  of  lie 
I,  according  to  Iheir  length. 
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TIMBER.— The  wood  of  diflerent  lre««  varies  in  strength,  bardn. 
durubiiity,  and  beauty;  and,  roniequently,  in  its  fitnem  for  |]ic  many 
purposes  to  nhich  it  is  applied.    The  wood  which  is  felled  ani' 
for  the  purpose  of  building,  is  called  liiuber. 

If  llie  slem  or  trunk  of  a  tree  be  cut  across,  the  wood  Is  found  lo  be 
made  up  of  numerous  concentric  Uyers  or  rings ;  very  dislioct  in  soroi 
Moa,  but  leM  fo  io  otliers.    One  of  these  layers  b  fonnad  every  year 
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conseqnently  their  number  cortMponds  neulf  with  the  age  of  tIi9^|H 
Each  Isyer  consists,  in  general,  of  two  parts  j  the  one  wlid,  bu^ 
heavy,  and  dark  coloured;  the  other  of  a  lighter  colour,  poroto,  and 
soft;  which  renders  the  lines  of  separation  between  the  annua!  lajcn 
distinct.  Scarcely  any  two  layers  of  the  same  tree  are  piscixely  alike, 
either  in  the  proportion  of  the  bard  pail,  or  in  the  thickneu  of  thr 
layers ;  as  the  layers  vary  in  thickneis  according  to  the  degree  of  vege- 
tation whicb  took  place  in  the  years  of  their  [ormation.  They  alio  mj 
in  thickness  ia  the  same  tree;  owing  either  to  the  situatioa  of  the 
principal  roots,  or  to  the  aspect ;  the  annual  lay^nbeing^  always  thicker 
on  that  Hide  of  the  tree  which  has  been  most  bvonrable  to  the  growth 
of  the  roots,  or  that  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  aspect. 

Wood  appears  to  b«  composed  of  various  vessels,  which  ia  the  living 
tree  convey  the  fluiils  necessaiy  to  its  growth  j  and  between  those  veneli 
cells  btervene.  There  b  nothing  of  the  character  of  solid  fibres  in 
wood,  e:tcept  the  thin  membraneous  coats  of  the  cells  am]  tiiwIi. 
which  adhere  so  slightly  together  in  recently  formed  wood,  that  it  is 
easy  to  separate  them.  The  vessels,  in  the  growir^  tree,  tre  intended 
to  convey  a  watery  fluid,  called  the  sap,  from  the  too!  to  the  leiMi ; 
when  it  arrives  at  the  leaves  it  undergoes  some  changes,  »n4  rMnm 
through  the  bark ;  and  the  bark  being  expanded  by  this  accessioQ  of 
moisture,  rises  from  the  wood,  and  leaves  a  cavity  that  hecAm«t  BIted 
with  the  returning  sap ;  which  gradually  hardens,  and  forms  a  w* 
layer  of  wood.  The  rising  sap  flows  chiefly  through  the  annual  ttog 
nearest  to  the  bark ;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight,  it 
appears  that  the  sap,  daring  its  ascent,  dissolves  some  portion  of  a  snb- 
stunce  that  had  been  deposited  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood  during  lie 
preceding  winter,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  bads,  leavi^  and 
wood ;  hence  the  flowing  sap  is  more  dense  in  the  upper  than 
lower  part  of  a  tree.  Dr.  Darwin  draws  a  like  conclusion  fri 
debarked  oaks  producing  leaves. 

In  trees,  as  the  leaves  expand,  the  sap  ceases  to  flow,  an<l  the 
again  adheres  to  the  woodi  and  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  August,  there  appears  to  be  a  pause  in  vegetation;  but  after  this 
period  the  sap  again  begins  to  flow,  and  the  bark  which  adhered  m 
closely  in  the  preceding  months,  may  be  separated  as  easily  a*  ia 
spring. 

The  sap,  which  rises  through  tlie  wood,  from  the  roots,  i«  tety 
dtSereat  in  its  nature  from  that  which  descends  through  the  barl  In 
form  the  new  layer  of  wood.  That  which  ascends,  is  nearly  as  Tiffai  m 
water,  and  is  called  the  common  sap.  It  has,  in  general,  a  sweeiiih 
taite ;  and  contains  sugar  and  mucilage.  It  always  contaiai  an  acid, 
sometimes  in  a  free  state  ;  and,  at  others,  combined  with  lime, 
ash.  When  this  sap  is  left  to  itself,  it  soon  becomes 
the  proportion  of  sugar  is  considerable,  it  will  undergo  Iha 
fermentation. 

The  descending  sap,  called  the  proper  sap,  differ*  so 
different  trees,  and  Is  so  difficult  to  procure  in  a  separate  stale, 
properties  can  not  be  easily  examined.      It  is  Inrartably  ' 
contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  vegetable  iiiatt«r  ll 
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L  Mp.      It  is  aUo  probable  that  Utes  of  the  same  kind  pro(Iiic«  proper  sap    , 
nf  dilTereilt  qualities  in  differeal  cllmaleai  ai  we  find  the  Tacts  estab- 
lished, respecting  limber  grairn  in  one  climate,  are  nat  appricable  to  Ibft 
sane  species  of  timber  grown  in  another. 

That  part  of  wucd  nest  the  bark  is  culled  sap-nood,  because  it  u 
through  it  chiefly  that  (he  sap  ase«nds  ;  anJ,  as  it  is  shown  bf  Mr. 
Kaight,  to  contain  the  vegetable  matter  to  be  expended  in  forming 
leaves  and  buds,  it  is  reasonable  to  luppuie  that  the  sap'Woad  ntiut  be 
more  prone  to  decay  tbau  tlie  internal  part  of  the  tree  called  the  heart- 

As  tree*  increase  in  sl;^',  the  oldest  pirt  of  the  sap-wood  gradually 
loses  all  vegetable  life,  and  the  more  diiid  paria  of  it  are  either  absorbed 
hf  the  new  forming  sap-wood,  or  evaporaleJ  ;  Its  resiels  and  cell* 
become  closed  by  the  pressure  of  tho  new  forming  wood  ;  and  it  ceases 
b>  perfbnn  any  other  part  in  the  growth  of  a  tree  tlian  to  support  it.  i 
When  the«e  chauges  have  taken  place,  it  is  found  to  be  mori;  compact, 
and  gener/illy  of  a  darker  colour;  and  also  contains  only  a  small  pro- 
portioD  of  vegetable  mutter,  besides  that  kind  which  is  named,  bj 
chemisia,  the  woody  fibre.  It  i«  then  heart-wood,  or  wood  in  its  m^ 
perfect  stale- 

The  sap-wood  b  softer,  and  generally  lighter  coloured  than  the  heart- 
Mnood,  aud  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  that 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  sap  which  ascends  through  it.  It  ii  found 
to  decaf  rapidly,  and  is  also  very  subject  to  worms.  The  reason  Is 
obrioui,  fur  it  contains  the  food  which  tliey  live  upon,  and  a  absorbed 
or  evaporated  from  the  heart-wood. 

The   proportion   of    sap-wood,    in    different    trees,    varies    greatly. 
Spanish   chesnut  has  a  very  small  proportion   of  sap-wood ;    oak  has 
ind  fir,  a  still  larger  proportion  than  oak  ;  but  the  proportio 


rarf  according  to  the  situs 
qtiality  gave  the  fLllowing:- 
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^ft.     Therefore,  if  the  diameter  be  unity,  or  I,  that  part  of  it  whii'h  is 

■     aap-wood,  will  be  in  the  chesnut,  0  I  ;  in  the  oak,  0'294  ;  and  in  the 

Scotch  fir,  0'416.     The  Scotch  fir  was  the  produce  of  M»r  Forest. 

The  life  of  trees,  like  that  of  men,  has  been  coniinunly  dividnl  l<iIo 
three  stages  ;  infancy,  maturity,  and  old  age.  lu  the  firsl.  thn  tro* 
Increases  daily  ;  in  the  second,  it  maintains  itself  without  sensible  gain 
or  loss ;  but  in  the  third  it  declines.  These  stnges  viry  In  wnry 
•peciea  according  to  the  soil,  aspect,  climate,  or  the  naluiv  of  thi 
individual  plant 

Sir  H.  Davy  stales,  that  oak  and  chesnut  trees  docay  nooner  In 
iiioi«t  soil  than   in  one  that  is  dry  and  snndj;  and  i\\.ti  their  (imbtir 
less  firm.     The  sap-vessels  being  espamled   by   muUturi',  wltli.iut  ll'.. 
nuewary  degree  of  nourishing  matter,   the  gsnenl    liiluN  bixiuiiiM   ' 


Be<^ea■ril*  I«>m  Sfa.     Sodi  wood  tpUta  CMily.  aai  U  1 
■fcriak.  sad  Mdl  wiik  Oe  efaoge*  af  tbe  ««atber. 

T»»a  ef  ifce  M»e  U"J  mtto  if  tfce  greatest  a^  ia  ifat  diwla 
«Udh  H  bat  ■cUptal  to  iheir  ulare.  The  mnBcw  oaL,  U«  fr.  M)d 
tW  bir^  tkrin  best  towtnli  the  Minb ;  wfcUn  Uw  u^  aad  the  oBie 
tfe«  Ihrire  tiert  Imtat^  Ike  tonlhem  puti  of  Earo^. 

We  ML,  an  Mitbcl,  fk  afbei  af  CsUbria  ind  Sicilr  to  be  kngn 
Iired  tkoM  Omc  df  PAwe  or  Grot  BriOiB.     (hk  aad'ehMMt  tRc^ 
nader  faToimbLe  cirfitincti.  (ooHtinKs  altiiii  n  age  of  lOOO  n 
bat  beed^  Mb,  and  ^cwore  (eldom  attiia  blftbU  a^     Tbe  d 
of  treet  apfiean  I«  be  ca«te4  b;^  tbe  cWcay  of  ike  beart--wo«d  ; 
tbn,  x  Sir  B.  Darj  icuKFti,  fb*I  W^t  to  cmnttlBte  the  gnat  H 
the  age  kod  *iie  of  treei. 

Ib  tree*  that  bare  sot  amred  ai  nalvitjr,  the  bardnew  aad  « 
of  tbe  wDod  are  (be  gralesl  al  Ibe  heart,  ud  decrease  tosai^  tl 
vood ;  hat  ID    tbe  matan  or  petfeet    ttee.   Ibe  bestl-wond  ■ 
■hImb,  whUe  that  of  a  Dee  oa  tbe  decline,  la  softer  at  tbe  ccntrv  tl 
it  k  aext  to  Ibe  tap-wood.     TbeM  obaerrallDM  were  Mate  b^  B 
ia  the  eoane  of  bii  anMetiMi  esperiiKata,  and  alao  br  niiliiiimil 

Felling  tBber.      "  It  iboaU  be,"  aaTi  tbe  veaenbb!  T 
tbe    ngcw  awl  perfcctMa  of  treei  that  a  tdEa^   i 
Wbitm  a  tree  U  bOed  tM  eulr.  (be  greater  part  of  it  b 
ia  a  Tooag  tlee,  eiea  ibe  beart-aaad  baa  not  acqaifed  l| 
»f  baldness ;  tndted  tbe  wbote  li*«  mast  pirtafce  m  mw 
of  Bif-*wid,  tbal  H  nanol  be  Ofwcled  to  be  dmabJe :  aad  ■ 
b  not  (elied  till  tt  be  oa  Ibe  Aetime.  tbe  aood  it  brittie  ai 
daadcitT,  taiated,  diacolcvred,  aad  sooa  detajs^     Dot  in  tra 
aiTTTed  at  a  laatare  age,  the  pnpoKioa  of 
katl-VDod    ii    bsaiIt  aaifena ;    aad   i*    bard,  c 
Heaee  il  ii  important  that  Etelra's  adrK«  iboolil  be  a 
to^     It  ia  tme,  Ibat  the  pn^wr  age  for  eaeb  ipede*  b 
factorilr  detemuBed;    bat  it  ia  a   poiat  wbeie  great  t 
neoeKarr,  for  half  a  doien  fean  ia  ihe  age  of  a  tree  will  ■ 
Macb  diS^rrnce,  pionded  H  be  aol  cat  to«  earlf. 
bdbre  Aey  aniTc  at  matariCf,  that  m  woU  l«  be  deprooatad; 
is  iBO*t  bk^Ir  to  baiipea  btm  iatenated  Motires,  il 
aaij  to  cxDtion  tbe  practical  laaa  in  tbii  nopecL     Tims  % 
in  (ba  after  Ib<j  sirire  at  a  entna  age,  tbereimc  Mm  ~ 
Ibe  tinb^r-^rinm'  to  fetl  Iben  beftae  tkrj  o 
■I  bif  oljeft  to  oblaia  lb"  grealed  pimAle  qaaalitf  tt  t 
regard  to  tbe  ijualitr.     Ttul  ithea  the  batldv  ti  HaiiblB  of  fha  l| 
quality  of  jouog  limber  in  raspect  to  dnraliaBi  It  b  Us  ■ 
check  tbii  growing  eril.  br  giiing  a  better  [aba  lor  l~ 
acquired  its  proper  degree  of  (ien^lT  and  baiihi  bi 

Tbe  period,  geaeratk  allowed  far  an  cab  bee  t«  amrc  at  au 
h  100  jcut  i  Bod  the  arerage  quantilr  of  timber  poodaeed  bf  a 
that  age.  is  about  one  luad  aad  a  half,  or  agw^s«re  euMe  fc 
■one  laitance*  oak  trees  aTrire  al  insinn'tf  tB  tes  ti«e  Ibaa  a 
jean,  aoil  io  olhert,  not  till  after  that  p^iod. 

Tbe  age  of  tia  oak  tree,  according  to  DaTilv,  AotM  amm 
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300  years,   nor  aliould  it   be  felkd  ikt  a  leas  age  than  liity,      Belidor  J 
■tales  nbout    100  to  be  Ihe  beat  uge  for  the  oak.     It   u  niuc 
recrretted,  that  in  dmtricl*  where  llie  oal^  nourishes,  it  ia  leldom  Buflerel|.  J 
to  attain  a  mature  age;  being  often  tut  before  (be  trees  will  produGS.! 
fifty  feet  of  timber  each.     The  aih,  kroh,  and  elm,  should  be  cut  wheq  7 
the  trees  are  between  50  and  100  yean  old;  and  between  30  and  50 
is  a  proper  age  for  poplars.      The  Norway  sprace  and  Scotch  piue  are 
generallf  cut  when  between  70  and  100  jears  old. 

Ia  order  that  timber  may  be  durable,  it  ii  also  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  felling.  But,  on  (liia  point,  there  i^ 
much  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  decided  by  attending  <| 
to  Ihe  state  of  trees  at  different  seasons  of  the  yeur.  The  most  propet  1 
period  for  felling  timber  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which  it  ti  most  froA  J 
from  extraneous  vegetable  matter ;  or  such  matter  as  is  inleoded  to 
expended  in  leaves  and  buds,  and  which  is  of  a  more  saccharine  o 
fermentible  nature  than  the  proper  juices,  or  such  as  form  llie  nrood.'l 
A  tree  deposits  in  the  sap-wood,  und  also  in  that  part  of  the  hearth  ■ 
wood  which  adjoins  it,  a  portion  of  matter  to  be  dissolved  by  the  risior  1 
•ap ;  and  at  the  period  when  the  leaves  are  putting  forth,  the  woo^  I 
must  be  filled  with  matter  in  a  state  ready  for  germination;  cops»i  ] 
qnently  limber  cut  at  that  periitd,  must  be  easily  acted  upon  by  heat  a»{  j 
moisture,  and  subject  to  rapid  decay ;  or  to  be  destroyed  by  w 
Now  there  are  two  periods  in  the  year,  the  spring  and  autumn,  nlieii  J 
IfL-es  are  in  a  state  of  vegetation  ;  tberefure  at  these  timesit  iidesirabls  I 
to  avoid  felling  timber  for  any  olher  than  temporary  purposes.  Of  tfaeas  ] 
periodi  Ihe  spring  must  be  the  worat,  because  then  trees  con 
greatest  i|Uautity  of  matter  in  a  state  fit  for  germination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  best  time  for  felling  timber  is  in  inid-wintSTi  j 
or  mid-summer ;  as  at  these  times  the  vegetative  powen  are  at  rest,  or   1 
bave  expended  all  the  most  changeable  pjrU  in  producing  leaves,  Sn. 
In  aome  kinds  of  tree*,  a  liltle  after  midsummer,  appears  to  br  deciiledly  J 
the  best  time  for  felling.      Alder,  felled  at  th^it  time,  is  found  tu  bo 
much  more  durable  ;  and  Ellis  says,  that  beech,  when  it  is  cut  in  the 
middle  of  summer,   is  better  and  leas  liable  to  be  worm-cBten ;  particu- 
larly if  a  gash  be  cut  to  lei  out  the  sap  some  lime  befurc  felling.     And 
M  summer  fidling  is  an  advantage  in  some  species,  it  seems  reasonabla 
to*  conclude  that  It  wilt  be  so  in  all. 

But,  in  oak  trees,  the  bark  i*  too  valuable  to  be  lust ;  aoi 
best  period  for  Ihe  limber  i«  the  worst  for  the  bark,  au  ingenlooa.l 
nethni]  has  Iwen  long  partially  practised,  which  not  only  secures  tba  I 
hirk  at  the  best  season,  but  also  materially  improves  the  timber.  Th]>  I 
method  »iniisb  In  taking  the  bark  off  the  slanding  tree  early  in  thtm 
spring,  and  not  felting  it  till  afler  the  new  foli:ige  has  been  put  furtl' 
and  is  dead.  Fur  by  the  produilion  of  new  biidi,  the  fermenlnblc  matt^V 
Is  eipended,  and  the  sap-wood  becomes  nearly  a>  hard  and  durable  » 
the   hcBr^wood;  being  both    leu    liable    tu   ilc«ay,  and  la  injury   t 

Buffon  has  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  Ihe  wood  is  maleriallf  I 
improved  by  this  methml  of  burking  the  trees  in  the  spring,  anil  feltiny  I 
ekiiowledgil 


them  about  the  end  of  October.      Uuhamel.  whoe 
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of  the  Dature  tad  qualities  of  wuoda  is  tvell  known,  recommen<i(^^H 
s.'ime  melkod ;  &nd  Evelfo  stales,  tbat  "  to  make  escelleot  boardi  S^^ 
plunks,  it  is  the  advice  of  some  tbat  jou  should  bark  yaai  tree*  in  a  El 
seuon,  and  so  let  them  stiiDd  Halted  a  full  jear  before  felling,"  Put  i 
fri^e  will  uot  be  benefited  by  atamiing  so  long;  and  the  best  lime  fur 
felling  appears  to  be  when  the  new  foliage  has  been  put  forth,  and 
is  d&id,  as  Mr.  S.  Pepfs  observes  in  lib  paper  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Knight,  to  nhom  \re  are  indebted  for  mnny  interesting,  as  well  u 
important  facts  respecting  timber,  has  nude  some  esperimenU  and 
obseniitions,  from  which  he  concludes,  that  id  all  cases  where  it  is 
essential  to  give  dumbility  to  the  sap-wood  of  oak,  the  trees  should  be 
barked  in  the  spring,  and  felled  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

When  the  bark  of  a  tree  Is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  [lefra;  O-e 
expen«e  of  stripping.the  timber  should  be  felled  during  the  miinlhs  of 
December,  January,  or  February;  or  during  the  month  of  July.  Wime 
felling  is  recnmmeiideJ  bj  most  writers.  According  to  Vilruvtut,  the 
proper  lime  for  felling  is  between  October  and  Febru:iry;  and  he  "lirecli 
that  the  trees  should  be  cut  to  the  pith,  and  then  HufPered  to  remsin  till 
the  sap  be  drained  out.  The  effhsion  of  the  sap  prevents  the  deruj  uf 
the  timber,  and  when  It  is  all  drained  out,  and  the  wood  becomes  dry, 
the  trees  are  to  be  cut  down  ',  when  the  wjod  will  be  excellent  fur  u<e. 
A  similar  effect  might  be  produced  by  phctiig  the  limlicr  on  ila  end  lu 
soon  as  it  is  felled  ;  and  it  would,  no  doub^  compensate  for  the  eilra 
expense  by  its  durability,  when  uspd. 

In  France,  so  long  since  as  1GG9,  a  ropit  ordinance  limifod  the 
felling  of  naval  timber  from  the  lat  of  October  to  the  15th  of  April, 
liunapirte  directed  th.it  the  time  for  fi:l1iiig  naval  timber  should  b« 
effected  between  the  1st  of  November  aitd  the  IStb  uf  March,  In  order 
to  render  it  more  durable. 

Seasoning  timber.  When  timber  is  felled,  the  sooner  it  U  repinveJ 
from  the  forest  the  better;  it  should  be  removed  to  a  dry  Eititalioa, 
and  placed  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely  roiuid  each  piece;  but  it 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  Squared  timber  doei  not 
rifl  orsplil  so  much  lis  that  which  isround;  and  when  the  site  of  the 
trees  will  allow  of  it,  it  is  better  to  quarter  them.  Wlien  beams  ate  to 
be  used  the  full  sixe  of  the  tree,  it  would  be  a  good  preservnlire  against 
splitting,  to  bora  them  through  from  end  to  end.  Irregular  drying 
causes  timber  to  split ;  and  this  method  would  assist  in  drying  the 
inlernni  part  of  the  beam,  without  decreasing  its  strength. 

Duhamel  has  shown  thai  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  lurt  the  timlnT 
upright,  with  the  lower  end  raiietl  a  lillte  from  the  ground;  hot  ■>  ihtj 
cannot  alwnj-s  be  dune,  the  litnber-yanl  should  be  well  dmiued,  anil 
kept  as  dry  as  possible.  Puved  yards  are  10  be  preferred,  and  the 
paving  should  have  a  considerable  fall,  to  prevent  water  stantlini*.  If 
the  paving  were  laid  withashes  it  would  be  belter  ;  thoM  from  a  targe 
or  foundry  would  be  excellent:  even  au  unparcd  yan!  would  l»  im- 
proved by  B  Coat  of  nshet,   to  prevent  any  thing  growing  awong  ftm 

If  timber  can  be  kept  some  lime  in  a  dry  sjtnotion  befar*  II 
into  scantlings,  it  is   less  subject  to  warp  and  Iniil   In  drjiiq 
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during  the  time  that  it  is  kept  in  the  tree  or  log,  it  shoald  be  carefiillj'  A 
pileJ,  so  as  to  leave  a  ipace  for  a  Tree  circululioa  of  air  between   e 
piece,  and  also  between  tlie  timbers  and  paving,   or  ground.     Latteilju 
in  some  of  the  Goverameot-TaTds,  the  timber  has  l>een  laid  upon  c 
iron   bearers,  instead  of  being  laid  upon  refuse  pie>res  of  wood;  a» 
reruse  wood  is  often  half  rotten,  and  must  in  some  degree  contribute  tl 
infect  the  sound  timber.     Timber  is  often  sulTered  to  lie  half  buried  il 
the  ground,  or  grown  over  with  weeds,  till  it  be  covered  with  fungn 
and  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  decay,  before  it  is  brought  ii 

When  it  becomes  desirable  to  convert  timber  into  small  si'anllitigs,  it 
■till  requires  attention  ;  as  the  better  it  is  seasoned,  when  brought  into 
work,  the  belter  the  work  will  stand,  as  well  as  being  more  durable. 
The  experiments  of  Duhainel  show,  that  such  acantlinga  will  drj* 
soonest  In  an  upright  position  ;  and  that  the  upper  end  dries  more 
rapidly  than  the  lower  one.  But  whether  the  pieces  of  timber  be  piteil 
on  the  end,  or  bid  hoTimntnllly,  a  free  space  should  be  left  round  each 
piece,  and  the  silualion  shonid  be  dry  and  aity ;  yet  not  eipused  lo  (he 
direct  rays  of  the  son,  tf  the  scantliugi  be  laid  horitontuKr,  short 
block*  should  be  put  between  them;  which  will  preserve  ihera  from 
becoming  mouldy,  and  will  coDlribute  much  towards  rendering  tha 
snppy  parts  more  durable. 

Gradual  drying,  ivbere  the  time  ran  be  allowed  for  ii 
eerlain  means  of  gtring  riunbilily  lo  timber,  by  fixing  those  parts  o(  il 
whi^'h  are  most  liable  lo  be  acted  upon  by  heat  and  mobture. 

Il  is  well  known  to  chemists,  that  alow  drying  will  render  manjr 
bodies  less  aiij  nf  dissolution,  while  rapid  drying,  on  the  contrary, 
renders  ti^e  same  bodies  more  soluble;  besides,  all  wood  in  drying  Iisck 
a  portion  of  iu  carbon,  and  the  more  in  proportion  to  the  beiglit  of  the 
temperalnra. 

There  is,  in  wood  Ihiil  has  been  properly  seasoned,  a  toiighni 
rla^licily  which  u  n  it  to  be  found  in  wood   rapidly  dried.     Th 
eridenl  proof  that  some  essi«liul  parts  are  dissipated  by  a  h  gli  beat,  i 
Aha  a  firccil  seasoning  produces  a  h.ird  crutl  on  the  surface,   nhiek^ J 
wilt  scarcely  permit  the  moiil'ire  In  evap.irjte   from  the  internal  pirt^  ■ 
and  is  veiy  injurious  to  the  wood. 

For  ihe  general  purpose*  of  cirpentry,  timber  should  not  be  n^  in 
leu  than  two  year*  after  it  i»  felled  ;  and  this  is  Ihe  shortest  time  that 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  s^aaoning.  For  joiners'  wjA  it  requirei  four 
years,  unless  other  raethiHa  be  used ;  but  for  carpentry  natural  aejson- 
ing  shunld  have  the  preferenee. 

Dnhamel  say*,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  which  ought  to  be  ev4po>_ 
rat'^d  from  g'een  oak,  i*  about  une-ihird  or  twoGrOii  of  ila  weight  |. J 
the  proportion,  b'lwever,  will  va'y  accurrting  to  the  agi^  ami  quality  g('l 
the  limber,  and  the  nature  of  Ihe  toil  that  p'olured  it. 

Water  seasoning.  On  account  of  the  time  il  re<)uicei  to 
timber  in  the  natural  way.  rariuus  nielU"ds  have  l>«n  tne<l  to  e 
■ame  in  a  thorler  time.  Perhaps  the  best  of  tltne  is  lo  imm. 
tim'er  in  water  us  soon  aa  it  Is  cut  duwn  ;  and  aflt-r  il  hoa  t< 
shout  a  rortnighl  In  water,  bat  not  more,  iii  take  11  out,  and  <b7  it  aa 
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TmiMr  'duL  mm  bcca.  ^ac  «mji  ne  tree  wm  %2  oi  waip^  lAi  paiti.'v- 
arv'  vkea  dhtf  so  m  if  a  iiu  Jiii  w.   aitize.    bcsC  be   ■■tgriillT 

:ai»  f'-fSDfr  pur:  ic  :ae  SiiJMiimte  nacttr.  IXfcT'l  kas  aiceruic^ 
xaar  tie  ma  mi.ttd  if  «a«.  if  ■aaenaCv  'iffiiii'  b^  it.  beia^  mnck  Ins 
aacnvet  rj  jiuti  qg;  »■<  jiaoL  ikac  tbe  teader  w<Kdt.  scb  as  a  der 
lad  iie  jitCL  jr*  jeb  jadvaei  !^  tW  vena  abaa  vater-aeasoocd.      Bee-,  h 

f  7*iiii^?«i  5nr  «r  ^«  mvs  a  waser  i  I'yuiiiny  sUt  water)  obtaias  aa 
CKnpl^aic  feaswmne'-  ^^^kn  crafeer  b  vac  iato  vafer.  it  mnsi  be  s::nk 
se  u  tj  >;  r>jiDC<'frf  7  loiftir:  ar  a:<^:Tg  is  store  destmctrre  titao 
Ta.-t:Ll  jnmeTKua^  Sa.r-wa-*-  is  rcasiiSfr-'i  Sess  f:r  sbip-tiaibier :  bet 
5jr  rmcvsr  v  >e  eiaciuvcu  sz  t^  ocsscractjca  C4  bailcin^  fresh  vater 
a  SfTTir.' 

>Cf  joix^f  iTif  btrcIlTf  rsice'.  T\:asb  steaming  or  N>-aii|:  imrairs 
dke  <rgi^-^A  i»i  <ia."*cl.r* -▼  :t  tLii:>;t,  rt  fires  aaolber  ffopertr,  abieb 
5.T  5caii*  narrows  a  scl'  »:r»  iesiralie  tbaa  stmetb  ;  for  l>  i'e^i  or 
st^x3XH>i  rixLL>!r  $a.~*::iiL«  '**^  xz'i  sca»3i  better  tkaa  tbat  ah'ich  is 
xarxriJTT  ««fi:asr  TVfir«€:re  it  aa»T  cf^ea  be  Qsefdl  to  sea«  o 
tinovr  n  tasK  TLuasr.  aaen*  }x»f^' vori  is  to  be  executed  in  oak  «  f 
^*c  <A  £r:wrh. :  a^  vtbcit  tii»  p'Ti.'aiaxioa,  it  reqaires  a  long  txzce  to 
$s?-L*i  :c  5*:  1*  ::  S?  it  :.c  soeb  rc-r^Mas. 

Ti»»  :  3i:»;r  *a:«i"ii  :•:•  r*3ia:3  !-:tc  is  boilinc^  water  or  steun ;  fwur 
Khi^  m  '.\  TT  £^!ieri'.  >»  Ttite  sndk&ea:;  aod  after  boiliag  or  steamiaf . 
tii*  i-T-r::£  £■:***  ca  t^tt  riri  ix ;  b«:  ::  is  we' I  not  to  basten  tbedrriog 
t.^.*  vicb.  S:^A3r-c  « >  •:  i^rie*  sr-r-aer  tbaa  tbat  wbicb  is  boiled* 
aiXv^L":^  t.'  Mr   H.«;i*T'*  -fTr««T3»ea£*. 

H.-w  •ir  <-miir^  c-  b»  lli'^^  a^fcts  ibe  dorabilitr  of  timber  bas  not 
b««9  s&t^^x  :  ri'x  i5L-ertaT-:<^i ;  bat  :t  is  said  tbat  tbe  planks  of  a  skip, 
aettr  t)Kf  >.'«<«  vbica  a-^  S*-t  bj  steaaaioc:.  bare  nerer  been  obeerred  to 
W  JUlK^.'ce^i  V  <:^  tbe  irr  r.t.  Tbe  cban|:es  produced  bj  boiling,  as 
oSferr^i  bT  IX^biBse!,  a»*  ar  c  rerv  faroarabie  to  tbe  opinion  tbat  it 
ado^  to  tbe  dorabtlitr  cf  liaiber.     For  wben  a  piece  of  dry  wood 
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immersed  in  boiling  water,  and  aftern'anls  dried  in  a  slove,  it  nol  only 
tost  the  flitter  it  bad  imbibed,  but  also  a  part  of  its  stihstance  ;  and 
when  the  experiment  nas  repeated  with  the  same  piere  of  wi>i>d,  It  Irral 
Inure  of  its  lubalance  the  secDnd  time  than  It  did  the  first.  The  lame 
tiling  Uikes  place  in  green  wond;  and  tender  woods,  or  those  of  ■, 
neiliuni  qualjtj,  are  mure  altered  by  thete  operations  than  hard  wood%, 
or  those  of  a  good  quality-  Br.  Watson  found  sleeping  long  In  col' 
water  produced  simjlar  eflects ;  and  that  box,  oak,  and  a>h,  lost  tool 
weight  by  this  process  than  mahogany,  walnut,  or  deal. 

Smoke-drying:,  scorching,  and  charring  timber.  '  It  is  an  old  and  well! 
founded  obserration,  that  smoke-drying  conlribules  greatly  to  the  hi 
ness  and  durdbilit;  of  wood.  But  this  methiid  can  only  be  eSeetu: 
applied  on  a  very  small  scale;  yel  sometimes,  far  particular  purposes, 
ma}'  be  useful  to  season  in  the  smoke.  As  a  «ubstitute  for  the  smoke  of 
■n  open  diimney,  Ellis  advises  to  bum  fern,  furze,  straw,  or  shavings, 
under  the  timber,  which  would  destroy  any  seeds  of  fungi  or  wortna, 
and  10  embitter  the  external  surbce  as  lo  prevent  any  future  ill  efTeet 
from  either-  It  would  be  easy  to  contrive  the  means  of  smokv-drying 
for  the  use  of  an  establishment,  wliere  much  seasoned  wood  was  used. 

Scorching  muit  do  timber  great  injury  when  it  is  done  hastily,  so  as 
to  cause  rents  and  cracks  in  it;  a*  these  become  receptacles  for  mois- 
ture, and  cnDse[|Uei]tly  must  be  the  cause  of  rapid  decay. 

It  should  be  always  remembered,  that  charring  the  surface  is  only 
useful  in  OS  fur  as  it  deitroyi  and  prevents  infection  ;  and  that  it  should 
be  applied  only  to  timber  already  seasoned ;  for  nhen  it  is  applied  to 
green  limber,  it  only  cluses  up  the  pores  at  Ibe  surface,  so  thit  the 
internal  sap  and  moiilnre  cannot  evaporate. 

la  that  kind  of  decay  which  arises  from  the  constant  evaporation  of 
moisture,  charring  the  surface  produces  no  cfiect.  Dnhamel  made  some 
expt^imenti  on  this  point,  and  found  that  there  was  very  little  difierence 
between  the  posts  he  had  charred,  and  those  he  bad  not  charred,  at  tha 
end  of  sli  years ;  but  aa  a  preventative  of  infection  by  dry  rot,  and  of  the 
worm  in  limber,  chairmg  appears  to  he  very  beneficial,  and  will,  no 
d'lubt,  be  assisted  by  impregnating  the  timber  with  the  hitter  parliclea 
of  smoke. 

TOOLING. — In  masonry,  the  operation  of  tooting  is  fiuiiiliing  the 
face  of  stones,  by  working  them  in  narrow  stTijiea.  at  uaiform  djatancM. 
The  face  of  a  stone,  thus  finished,  is  said  to  lie  tooled. 

TOOTHING.— Stretchers  projecting  half  iheir  length  at  the  end  of 
m  brick  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  boud  to  an  inlcnded  adjoining 
wall. 

TORUS.— See  pi.  2,  fig.  I. 

TRANSON  WINDOW.— A  window  divided  in  its  beight  by  an 
boriiontal  lur  or  mullion. 

TRIMMERS. — Joists  placed  round  chimneys,  and  Ihf  opening  for 
staircases ;  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  end"  of  the  other  joists. 

TRIMMER.— In  bricklaying,  i.  an  «i.-h  «pri»ging  from  n  wood 
trimmer  below  the  slab  of  a  fire-place. 

TRIMMING-JOIST —The  joUt  that  receives  one  end  of 
trimner. 
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TRUNCATED  ROOF.— A  root  lUl  lermioate*  flst  a 

TitUSS. — pieces  of  timber  so  disposed  and  framed,  as  in  he  ul 
resist  any  particular  strain. 

TRUSS  POST, — A  vertical  piece  of  timber  in  a  Irasaei  parti 
Ihat  receive  the  ends  of  the  braces.  The  same  term  is  llkewtsi 
to  the  king  or  queen  posts  of  a  roof:  and  Ibe  roof  itself  in  tvhicb  i 
are  employed,  is  Dnmed  a  trussed  roof.  ! 

TUSCAN  ORDER.— 5m  the  Dibectob,  pis.  3  and   4.    and! 
table. 

TUSE. — A  sloping  sliitulder  made  above  a  tenon,  ht  the  parp 
increasing  its  strength. 

TUSK  TENON.— A  short  beating  tenon,  attached  to  the  prl» 
tenon  of  such  binding  joist<  as  bate  %  coniiderAble  itroin  s 
extremities. 


VALLEY.— The  internal  angle  of  a  roof.  Rafters  ao  situated,  ne 
termed  valley  rafters. 

VAULT. — Au  archud  ceiling  or  roof,  conatroctcJ  of  masonry  of 
brickwork ;  ao  arrangeil  that  tlie  materials  of  nh'cli  it  b  composed 
support  each  other. 

VESTIBULE— A  part  situated  at  the  entrance,  or  at  the  foi.t  of  Ike 
principal  Btaircase  of  a  biiiling  or  edifice;  and  serving  aa  a  thorougib' 
fare  to  the  different  apartments. 

VOLUTE. — A  spiral  scroll,   forming   the  principal  character 
the  Ionic  capital.     The  Corinthiaa  and  Composite  capitals,  have  d 
eight  angular  volutes  ;  those  of  the  former  capital  being  accompa  ' 
by  eight  lesser  onea  named  be1ices.—5»  pis.  9.    lO.li.   13,    15,4 
19.  and  20. 

VOUSSOIRS— VOUSSOnS.— Tlie  stones  employed  in  the  I 
atrudion  of  an  arch,  or  such  as  form  its  face. 

w. 

WALL. — Witlls  of  unhewn  stone  are  named  rubble  nails ;    i 
there  are  the  coursed  and  the  uncuursed;  the  stones  of  the  fomer  b 
axed  or  hamiQer-dretsed,  and  each  course  wrought  to  a  cerlmio  heaj 
while  in   the  uncoursed  walls  the  stones  are  emploved  n 
same  state  as  they  came  from  the  quarry. 

Tooling  completes  the  finish  of  the  fuce  of  some  walla.  In  othen 
the  surface  is  smoothed.  Walls  faced  «ilh  stnnes,  avemgiag  »W 
inches  thick,  one  foot  high,  and  two  feel  six  inch's  l>>ng,  and  badiad 
with  brick  or  nibble,  are  termed  Abhlbr  ;  which  sen,  as  also  MasoMI 

WALL. — The  brick-walltng  of  house*  of  from  three  to  Sve  stoc 
nay,  from  the  footings  to   the  floor  of  the  first  or  ground  story,  liflfl 
inches  In  thickness,  making  the  walls   of  the  highest  alory  nine  im'~ 
and    Id    (hose  of  each   inlermediate   story   a    proportion*) a    i 
leaving  the  water  table  on  the  inside  of  the  wall.    Ilia  wdls  of  •  |j 
■lory  house  may  be  eighteen    inches   thick  to   the  first  Hwir, 
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half  a  brick  up  to  the  second  floor;  thus  IraTing  the  remainder  nine 
inches  thick.     The  thickness  of  partition  walls  may  be  half  a  brick. 

WALXi  PLATES  —Horizontal  pieces  of  timber,  generally  laid  eren 
with  the  inside  of  the  walls,  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  joists  and 
rafters ;  in  the  former  instance  they  are  termed  joists-plates ;  and  in 
the  latter,  raising,  or  top-plates. 

WATER  TABLE.— A  kind  of  ledge  on  one  or  both  the  sides  of  a 
wall,  forming  the  taking-in  or  off-set,  by  the  superincumbent  part 
being  reduced  in  thickness. 

WINDOW — See  the  Director,  and  pis.  47,  48,  and  50. 
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